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A NEW POEM 
BY 
BLIZABETH BARRETT 


—— 


Ws announced some weeks ago the engagement of 
Mrs. EvizapeTu Barnett Brownine@ &s & special con- 
tributor to The Independent. Two beautiful poems 
from her pen have already appeared in these columns ; 
a third is given this week ; others will immediately 
{oliow, in more rapid succession. 

Mrs. Browning is now at her home in Florence, 
witnessing stranger sights than ever from her “ Casa 
Guidi Windows.” ‘The spectacle of an unexampled 
evolution is going on before her eyes—a struggle 
in which she is as intensely interested as the Italians 
(emselves. In one of her private letters she ex- 
eisims, “May God keep that hero, Garibaldi!”—a 
prayer to wh ich all true hearts, on either side of the 
ean, Will respond “ Amen!” Some of her friends 
on this side of the Atlantic, who have derived their 
pressions of her views of European politics only 
fom the exaggerated statements of a late English 
critic, will perhaps be gratified to learn that she is 
sot a Napoleonist in any partisan sense. “ As for 
the Emperor,” she says, “ there will be a reaction in 
time; and meanwhile it would be a pity if abstract 
thinkers, such as you and I, should allow ourselves to 
be carried away, in the panic and passion of Europe, 
from an estimate of the real position. The Emperor's 
iar-sightedness in foreign policy produces a necessary 

disagreement with statesmen who do not see far; 
snd his recognition of the rights of majorities and of 
fhe nationalities being perfectly understood by the 
retrograde parties at least, these build monstrous bar- 
reades of impossible calummies, for the arrest of 
progress and the confusion of the world. Will they 
aceeed in drumming up a coalition of old governments 
yainst France ? And, in that case, on whose side 
will go the Peoples ? These are questions. But this 
isa fact: that at home the Pope’s tyranny is main- 
tained and abetted by French anti-imperialist parties 
«a means of opposition to the Emperor. ‘Nonhis 
amis,’ you would say, if you were a French protestor 
against the Government. Is France to stir a finger, 
ie you think, to get the so-called Liberals back to 
Believe in the instinct of nations.” 

It is hardly possible that, amid the excitements of 
the last few months, Mrs. Browning’s pen could have 
st itself to paper, either for prose or verse, without 
yielding to the inspiration of the absorbing events in 
anation’s struggle for freedom. She is the fit and 
villing historical painter of these scenes. The world 
bas a right to expect this work of her, and it will not 
be disappointed. She gives her fine genius, her 
unselfish heart, her devout spirit freely to the aid of 
ltalian Liberty—going from England to Italy to make 
an offering to the cause of popular freedom like that 
for which, three centuries earlier, John Milton quitted 
tis residence in Italy and returned to England. 














wRS BROWNING, 


ower ? 


VICTOR EMANUEL ENTERING 
FLORENCE, APRIL, 1860. 


1. 
Kixe of us all, we cried to thee, cried to thee, 
Trampled to earth by the beasts impure, 
Dragged by the chariots which shame as they roll. 
The dust of our torment far and wide to thee 
Went up, dark’ning thy royal soul. 
Was it not so, Cavour, 
That the King was sad for the people in thrall, 
This King of us all? 


KING 


II. 
King, we cried to thee !—Strong in replying, 
Thy word and sword sprang rapid and sure, 
Cheaving our way to a nation’s place. 
8 trst soldier of Italy, crying 
Now grateful, exultant, we look in thy face, 
Is it not so, Cavour, 
That, freedom'’s first soldier, the freed should call 
First King of them all ? 


III. 

This is our beautiful Italy’s birthday : 
Generous souls, whether many or fewer, 
Bring her the gift, and wish her the good ; 

And Heaven presents on this sunny earth-day 
The noblé King to the land renewed. 

Is it mot so, Cavour ? 
}oar, cannon-mouths !—proclaim, instal] 
The King of us all! 


Iv. 
ave he rides through the Florence gateway, 
Clenching his face into calm, to immure 
His struggling heart till it half disappears. 
lhe relaxed for a moment, straightway 
He would break out into passionate teare— 
(Is it not so, Cavour 7) 
Vhile rings the ery without interval, 
“Live, King of us all!” 


v. 
ty. free peoples !—honor the nation 
By crowning the true man,—and none is true! 
Pita is here, and Livorno is here, 
Aid thousands of faces in wild exultation, 
Burn over the windows to feel him near,— 
(Is it net so, Cavour?) 
hm over from terrace, roof, windew and wall, 
On this King of usall. 


vi. 
have! A good man’s ever the graver 
For bearing a nation’s trust secure : 
And he, he thinks of the Heart, beside, 
lich broke for Italy, failing to save her, 
And pining away by Oporto’s tide. 
Is it not so, Cavour, 
Tht he thinks of his vow on thst royal pall, 
This King of us all? 


¥ 


vil. 
Powers, flowers, from the flowery city! 
Such innocent thanks for a deed so pure. 
As melting away for joy into flowers 
Tee nation invites him to enter his Pitti 
And evermore reign on this Florence of ours. 
Is it not so, Cavour? 
Re'll stand where the reptiles were used to crawl, 
This King of us all. 


VIII. 
Srve, as the menner of noble men is— 
The deed unfinished will weigh on the doer : 
And, baring his head to those crape-vailed flags, 
‘ows to the grief of the South and Venice. 
Let's riddle the last of the yellow to rags, 
And swear by Cavour 
“the King shall reign where oppressors fall, 
True King of us all! 
ELIzaABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
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THE LOST ONE FOUND.’ 


THE LOST ONE. 


BY REV. STEPHEN H. TYNG@, D.D. 


Ir is a fact of unspeakable importance to us, that 
Jesus receiveth sinners, and eateth with them. 
Blessed is that particular divine Scripture which se 
clearly, and with such varied illustrations, displays 
and enforces this great and wonderful fact for us. 
In reading this Scripture, how striking are the beauti- 
ful gradations through which the series of illustrations 
is carried! How remarkable is that which describes 
the sinner himself; first wandering in unconscious 
folly, like a sheep from the fold ; then absolutely dead 
and Jost, Lke a piece of silver buried in the dust, 
amidst the rubbish of a house ; and yet held respons- 
ible for tLe whole course and result of his rebellion, 
like an ungrateful son wandering in his seltish appe- 
tite and will from his father’s house. What a perfect 
description have we here of the Lost ons of whom 
we are to speak, in the suceession of his need and 
his responsilility. Equally remarkable is the grada- 
tion of it creasing value with which he is regarded ; 
first, but one sheep out of a hundred, a small propor- 
tion from the property of a man of wealth; then one 
small piece of silver out of ten, the treasure of a 
woman who was poor, the tenth ef all she had; and 
lastly, the younger son of two that a father loved, 
the half of all, and that half in which his paternal 
sympathies and affections would be especially in- 
volved. If the shepherd’s interest would prompt the 
search for his lost sheep,—and the woman's earnest 
love would awaken her diligence to recover her 
money lost,—how much more would a father’s tender, 
loving heart yearn over a beloved child astray, and 
welcome and receive him with delight when_peni- 
tently returning home! 

This is the point of truth and conviction to which 
the Lord would lead our thoughts. The one great fact 
for the young man to know and believe in this actual 
lost condition, is the love which God has for him. The 
first commanding, constraining thought which will 
really awaken his effort, recall his affections, and 
bring his soul back to God—the very starting ofhis new 
life, and of his conscieus return to happiness and 
hope, is this conviction and consciousness of the abid- 
ing tenderness and love of Codfor him. We are saved 
by hope. Itis the divine invitation, a gracious encour- *° 
agement from God, which attracts the lost ones back, 
and restores the wanderers again to the God of their 
salvation. And I ask my young friends to contem- 
plate this treasury of the divine teaching as 2 personal 
history of themselves—to sec it revealing to them the 
fullness of the love of God for them as the lost ones for 
whom he seeks ;—encouraging the utmost of their 
hope in its boundless proposal of pardon for the past, 
and of a newness of life for the future. The question 
would be—Are you not this lost one whose history 
we are to trace’ Found by the fullness of a Savior’s 
redeeming love, have you yet been brought to light 
and life by the power of his Spirit, or obtained in a 
Father’s gracious welcome the assuring evidence and 
hope of complete acceptance and safety with him? 

What could more truly describe the actual condi- 
tion of the young man lost, than the illustrations here 
employed? Like the foolish sheep, he roams in igao- 
rance of the path he follows, and of the results to 
which it will lead—the victim of impulse, appetite, 
and temptation. Alarmed, perhaps, at first by new 
sights, and opening enormities and dangers in the 
ways of sin, the way of his own heart, it is sad to 
think how soon he grows familiar with them, and 
forgetful and at ease among them all. Like the poor 
sheep, cropping the pasture of the wilderness, roving 
in the fancied liberty of his own choice, but knowing 
or considering no way of return—exposed to a mul- 
titude of dangers of which he has no conception, and 
from which he has no defense ;—such, the Savior 
says, is the wandering youth,—and such in multi- 
tudes of instances do we see him. Solomon describes 
him as he saw his course, precisely as we see it still. 
‘« As an ox goeth to the slaughter, or as a fool to the 
correction of the stocks ; tilla dart strike through 
his liver ; as a bird hasteth to the snare, and know- 
eth not that it is for her life.” 

Freedom entices his will; pleasures attract his 
appetites ; new scenes and new objects gratify his 
tastes; rebellion against God controls and guides 
his wayward path. In all its relations and aspects 
it is a path of transgression against God, and 
against all the interests and happiness of his own 
being ;—for the word of God remains eternally true, 
“He that sinneth against me, wrongeth his own 
soul; all they that hate me love death.” Awakened 
conscience may sometimes cast a look behind. The 
heart aroused by some startling sin, may sometimes 
grieve over the folly of the course, and in a se- 
cret, vain wish, may long to return. But the way of 
return is far beyond the sinner’s reach, in any wisdom 
or plans of his own. This outward journey becomes 
daily more inextricable, and more certainly ruinous. 
Accumulating dangers threaten on every side. The 
conscience becomes seared. The heart is hardened 


completely. Habits of sin, even the enormities of sin, 
become easy, ruling and established. Infidelity 
usurps the throne of the understanding. Conscious 


degradation overthrows the remaining hopefulness of 
self-respect. Contempt for holiness, and unbelief in 
the virtue of others, shut the door against reproof. 
Ruin absolute and entire appears before him immi- 
nent and unavoidable. Eternity opens to his view, 
dark and dreadful. Soon his- feet must stumble on 
the dark mountains, and his light be extinguished in 
the valley of the shadow of death ;—and whenever his 





bewildered mind is allowed to survey the prospect, 
he cannot doubt, and he cannot forget, that he must 
fall for ever. 

Thus the Savior describes the course: “ What man 
having an hundred sheep, if he Jose one of them, doth 
not go after that which is /os/, until he findit?"’ The 
wandering one becomes a lost one. Nothing will 
prevent his becoming eternally a lost onc, but the 
higher power and the enduring love of the Gracious 
Shepherd, seeking and recovering him. How many 
such warffering ones have I personally traced and 
witnessed in the forty years’ ministry past ; in which, 
step after step, all that was holy, virtuous, and de- 
sirable in character has been successively cast away, 
until the last remnant of original restraint, in youth- 
ful education, or parental example, has been rudely 
trodden under foot, and the poor wanderer has stood | 
forth to view, the ruined victim of madness and un- | 
belief. 

One such youth rises before my memory while | 
I write. He was for some time a member of my | 
own household ;—an amiable, complying boy, but 
with no tenacity of purpose, or fixed principles of 
right. His parents I never knew, but suppose his 
early instruction to have been exceedingly defective. 
He was already an orphan when he came under my 
notice. He was the heir of a large estate, and he be- 
came the victim of appetite and gross indulgence. 
Vain were reproofs, entreaties, kindness and love 
combined in effort to direct or arrest him. Like a 
wandering sheep he strayed, till the amiable boy be- 
came a gross and blaspheming hater and opposer of 
the truth. His ripe accomplishments in sin were an 
amazement to me who remembered the gentleness 
and comparative purity of his earlier years. Sad, sad 
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indeed is the picture which rises before my mind. 
Bearce one year past his majority, I met him on the 
road in a carouse of dissipation: he answered my hast 
reproof and entreaty with a scornful oath, and the 
exclamation, “A short life and a merry one,” and 
dashed by me in a gallop—when his horse suddenly 
threw him, and killed him on the spot. The wan- 
derer’s life of folly and pleasure ending in the just 
judgment of God, ere sin had fully displayed its last 
final earthly fruit in degradation and dishonor among 
men | 

Another youth was nurtured in the sweetest do- 
mestic piety. In the boldness of a wandering, rebel- 
ling temper he strayed from the fold of home and hope. 
He enlisted in the army, and followed the multitude to 
do evil, in almest all iniquity in which such associa- 
tions would bring before him. In successive con- 
tests with conscience and memery, and with the 
awakening voice of the Spirit in each, he drove from 
him every inward monitor, and laughed to scorn every 
outward rebuke. Worn out with dissipation and fa- 
tigue, in debilitated health, he returned from Florida 
to seek a peaceful shelter in his northern home. But 
death seized him at a public house upon the road. 
There I saw him, and tried te bring him back to a 
Savior’s pardoning love. I pleaded with him even 
yet to return to the God of our salvation. But it was 
in vain. Remorse more bitter than death had taken 
possession of his soul. He groaned in anguish. He 
turned to me a glaring, piteous look,—half ip scorn, 
halfin despair. He refused all my solicitations. Ie 
rejected and tried to silence the voice of my prayer. 
And turning from me, he breathed his last, an unbe- 
lieving and rejected man,—a LOST ONE, truly! He 
had gone astray like a sheep that was lost, and for him 
there was no recovery, and apparently no hope. 

How can we in such illustrations doubt the trath of 
the Lord’s description ? Are we not lost ones, in this 
willful, native wandering from happiness and rest ? 
And what is the world around us, as we are com- 
pelled to see them every day, but a world of lost ones? 
Lost to holiness, to happiness, to heaven! Lost, to 
perish in their wanderings, unless another power than 
their own, or than any created being can supply, shall 
bring them back! Whata process! The appetites 
uncontrolled, the conscience seared, the heart hard- 
ened, vice ruling, infidelity assumed, degradation 
rolling on, ruin imminent, eternity dark and dreadful, 
—the feet stumbling upon the dark mountains, the 
last fatal plunge, the final loss,—the soul’s banishment 
from God for ever ! 8. H. f. 





SLAVERY IN THE FREE STATES. 
NO.%5. 


BY WILLIAM M. EVARTS. 

Tuer rule of comity which permits the transit of 
strangers and their property through a friendly state 
does not require our laws to uphold the relation of 
slave-owner and slave between strangers. By that 
general system of jurisprudence made up of certain 
principles held in common by all civilized states, 
known as the Law of Nations, menare not the subject 
of property. When we accrue to strangers a transit 
through our territory with property, we limil that right 
to what is the subject of property by the law of nature, 
unless our municipal law recognizes property other 
than such as the law of nature embraces—and we 
have already shown, what was in truth sufficiently 
obvious without argument or illustration, that neither 
the law of nature nor our o*vn municipal law recog- 
nizes or tolerates the idea of property in man. 

The advocates of the universal toleration of slavery 
have thought to disparage the great names in the 
British Judiciary, which have prescribed that condition 
as unworthy to be tolerated by their laws, and have 
thought to weaken the force of their judgments in 
cases involving the subject, by holding up to odium the 
system of white slavery which, under the name of 
villenage’, long ago subsisted in England. However 
nearly the traits of this servitude may at one time or 
another have resembled the system of slavery which 
finds support and favor in parts of our country, there 
was always this feature of hope and promise of the 
amelioration and final extirpation of villenage, which 
will be sought in vain in the system of slavery in our 
Southern states. Villenage was within the compre- 





hension and subject always to the influences of the | 


commen law, Which indeed is but another name for 
common right and general justice. No system of in- 
justice and of force can be brought within the grasp 
of the principles of the common law, but must sooner 
or later be vanquished and exterminated. The heav- 
iest gloom which rests upon the system of chattel 
slavery comes from this very fact that it is outlawed 
from all these influences; that reason and justice, 
duty and right, as they reject it, are rejected by it, 
and find no inlet through the proof armor in which it 
is cased. But the common law having comprehended 
villenage within its principles and processes showed 
it no quarter, but by every art and contrivance re- 
duced it to narrower and narrower limits. It ad- 
mitted no intendments in its favor, gave every pre- 
sumption against it, knew no mode to make a villain 
of a freeman, a hundred to convert a villain into a 
freeman. The discouragement of villenage by courts 
of justice contributed rapidly to its extinction. They 
always presumed in favor of liberty, throwing the 
burden of proof upon the lord in every case. Manu- 
missions were inferred from the slightest circum- 
stances of mistake or negligence in the lord, from 
every act or omission which legal refinement could 
strain into an acknowledgment of the villain’s liberty, 
and such was the ordinary action of the Courts as early 
as the reign of Edward the First. The other operation 
and efficient agency in the gradual extinction of the 
offensive system of villenage was the influence of the 
Christian religion under the auspices of the Church of 
Rome, then as well the Tiational church of England. 
Macaulay thus ascribes the chief merit in this benefi- 
cent social reform to the Romish priesthood: “ It is 
remarkable that the two greatest and most salutary 
social revolutions which have taken place in England, 
that revolution which in the thirteenth century put an 
end to the tyranny of nation over nation, and that 
revolution which a few generations |>ter put an end 
to the property of man in man, were : ilently and im- 
perceptibly effected. They struck contemporary ob- 
servers with no surprise, and have re -eived from his- 
torians a very scanty measure of attention. They 
were brought about neither by legislative regulation 
tor by physical force. Moral causes noiselessly 
effaced first the distinction between Nerman and 


| Saxon, and then the distinction between master and 


slave. None can venture to fix the precise moment 
at which either distinction ceased. Some faint traces 


| of the institution of villenage were detected by the 


curious so late as the days of the Stuarts; nor has 
that institution ever to this hour been abolished by 
statute. It would be most unjust not to acknowledge 
that the chief agent in these two deliverances was 
religion; and it may perhaps be doubted whether a 
purer religion might not have been found a less effi- 
cient agent. The benevolent spirit of the Christian 
morality is undoubtedly adverse to distinctions of 
caste—but to the Church of Rome such distinctions 
are peculiarly odious, for they are incompatible with 
other distinctions which are essential to her system. 
How great a part the Catholic ecclesiastics had in 
the abolition of villenage we learn from the unex- 
ceptionable testimony of Sir Thomas Smith, one of the 
ablest counselors of Elizabeth. When the dying 
slaveholder asked for the last sacraments, his epirit- 


| 
ual attendants regularly adjured him, as he loved his | 
soul, to emancipate his brethren for whom Christ had 


died. So successfully had the Church used her for- 
midable machinery, that before the Reformation came 
she had enfranchised almost all the bondmen in the 
kingdom except her own, who to do her justice seem 
to be very tenderly treated.” 

These influences then of law and of religion were 
the efficient agents in extirpating villenage, a civil 
condition which, so long as it subsisted, was a re- 
proach to the liberty of England and to the principles 
of the common law. Why should the advocates of 
slavery in the free states hope to heap opprobrium 
upon these principles ef justice and religion, when 
invoked in favor of an inferior race and against 
a system of slavery so much more oppressive than 
the system of villenage, because our people who 
have espoused and maintained views opposed to 
this present system of wrong against right, and 
force against justice and nature, are the offspring 
of the British natien, which, in the early stages 
of civilization, had such a system or a similar 
system. If these, our ancestors, and we had nour- 
ished and developed it, if we had extended it, if we 
had made it the basis of prosperity in England and 
this country, if we had boasted its justice and benev- 
olence, if we had extended it su as to embrace more 
and more of the nation, if we had made the law astute 
and even violent to support and maintain it, if we had 
discouraged any intendment against it, and if it were 
now approved and applauded as an institution which 
the civilization and Christianity of the present day 
accept, then we might well be accused of inconsist- 
ency in being hostile to chattel slavery in the negro 
race. But the influences of the commen law which 
we inherit, and of the Christian religlon as vindicated 
in the absolute extirpation of villenage from the social 
system of England by peaceful means, will suffer no 
dishonor by performing the same service and impress- 
ing upon the Judiciary of this state the same princi- 
ples of absoluie inhospitality to negro slavery within 
our borders. 

We have thus attempted to present a view of the 
mere judicial inquiries involved in the question wheth- 


er a slaveholder from Virginia can exercise the right | 


which he claims to bring his slaves among us, and to 
keep them heres under his dominion for such longer 
or shorter time as his wishes or the exigencies of the 
case may require, and have strictly abstained from 
any mention of popular or political considerations. 
In dismissing the subject, however, we feel called 
upon to notice an insinuation taking almost the form 
of a threat, which has been stated with emphasis and 
often repeated by the advocates of the other side of 
the question. It has been insisted that unless the 
Courts of the free states shall finally adjudicate in 
favor of the right now demanded by our brethren of 
the South, or unless the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the exercise of a paramount authority, shall 
so adjudicate, our Federal systein of government is 
actually in danger—that indeed it carmmot long exist 
without both a judicial and popular recognition of the 
legal universality of slavery throughout our country. 

For ourselves, we are unable to discover in the 
subject itself, or In the aspect of the political affairs 
of the country any grounds for these alarming sug- 
gestions which should for a moment disturb the de- 
liberations or determinations of the Courts in the free 
states on this important question. On the contrary, 
we believe that if the safety and protection of this 
local, domestic institution ef slavery in the commu- 
nities where it is cherished must engraft upon our 
Federal Jurisprudence the doctrine that our Federal 
Constitution, by its own vigor, plants upon the virgin 
soil of our common territories the growth of chattel 
slavery—thus putting to an open shame the wisdom 
and the patriotism of its framers—if they must coerce, 
by the despotism of violence and terror, into its sup- 
port at home their whole white population—if they 
must exact from the free states a license and a tol- 
erance for what reasons of conscience and of policy 
have purged from their own society, and subjugate 
to this oppression the moral freedom of our citizens— 
if the institution of slavery for its loeal safety and 
protection is to pr4ss this issue, step by step, to these 
resulte—if such foly and madness shall prevail, then, 
by possibility, a catastrophe may happen: this catas- 
trophe will be not the overthrow of the general and 
constituted liberties of this great nation, not the sub- 
version of our commmon government, but the destruc- 
tion of this institution, local and limited, which will 


| have provoked a contest with the great forces of lid- 
| erty and justice which it cannot maintain, and must 


yield in a conflict which it will then be too late to re- 
press. W. M. E. 





THE MENACES OF 


BY HORACE GREELEY. 


DISUNION. 


Tue People of the United States are about to choose | 


a President and Vice-President for the four years en- 
suing, and a very considerable proportion of them 
intend, prefer, and purpose to vote for candidates who 


| look with disfavor on Human Slavery, and will, if 


elected, exert their official power to prevent its ex- 
tension. They are aware, and fully admit, that their 
election to the highest stations in the Republic will 
clothe them with no power to interfere with the 
domestic constitution or legislation of any State, but 
they hold that they are in no wise precluded from 
exerting to the utmost their constitutional power to 
expel and exclude slavery from the common Terri- 
tories of the Union. 
of policy devised by Thomas Jefferson, a life-long 
slaveholder, and officially approved by George Wash- 
ingtop, another eminent and extensive Virginia 
slaveholder. They know that this policy, in its ap- 
plication to all the then present and also to the pros- 


pective Territories of the Confederation, was approved | 


by more than two-thirds of the Members of Congress 
present and voting when Mr. Jefferson first proposed 


In doing this, they follow a line | 


’ NUMBER 611. 








—A Democratic electioneering outfit, under this 
| regime, must be radically different from any yet pre- 
| vided. Instead of speeches, pamphlets, votes, bills, 
documents, data, the manager of the canvass should 
provide a liberal supply of Chinese masks and tom- 
toms, and send his canvassers about instructed te 
frighten the People into convulsions. Grimaces and 
horrid contortions, blue fire and demoniac phantasma- 
goria, should take the place of argument and persua- 
sion ; so that the agent who had thoroughly canvass- 
ed a county might write back to his employers that 
he had been successful in so frightening its inhabit- 
ants that they stood ready to vote for any one he 
| might indicate, even were it Molech himself. 
| In the early part of the present canvass, this para- 
phernalia of hoofs and horns was but sparingly re- 
sorted to, and there were some grounds for hope that 
self-respect and a regard for the proprieties would 
impel its disuse altogether. Of late, however, since 
the Democratic distractions have assumed a chronic 
aspect, rendering the defeat of Mr. Lincoln hopeless, 
even in the eyes of his bitterest adversary, the old 
cry has been revived, as if in sheer desperation. It 
seems to be employed like a Papal Bull of Excom- 
munication against some disobedient potentate, which 
is apt to be surcharged with maledictions in direct 
ratio to the practical impotence of its author. First 
we had Mr. Laurence M. Keitt threatening Secession 
by South Carolina alone if no other State would join 
her in the movement ; but the country has learned 
| to consider Mr. Keitt and his pyrotechnics as incite- 
ments to mirth rather than terror. This light-horse 
demonstration having elicited only ironical cheers, 
Mr. ex-Speaker Orr next leads up a heavy brigade, 








| but so cautiously that its charge lacks momertum and 
| vigor. Mr. Orr says he favors Secession in case of 
Mr. Lincoln’s election, but not by South Carolina 
| alone—he would wait for other States to join in the 
| movement—a wise and provident condition. Next, 
| Mr. R. B. Rhett—formerly known in Congress as 
| Robert Barnwell Smith—comes out with a character- 
| istic letter less volatile than Keitt’s, less cautious 
| than Orr’s, urging and threatening disunion in case 
| of Lincoln’s election merely. Finally, Mr. Wil- 
liam W. Boyce, also of South Carolina, (are there any 
more of them who can write?) takes the bull by the 
| horns in this resolute fashion : 


“If Lincoln is ele sted, I think the Southern states should with- 
draw from the Union ; all—if not all, then as many a« will—and 
if no other, South Carolina alone, in the promptest manner and 
by the most direct means. 

| To comprehend the full significance of Lincoln’s election, we 
| must remember the principles, the character, and the sentiment 
of the Republican party. 

“ The vital principle of this party is Negro Equality, the only 

| logical finale of which is Emancipation. To see this it is only 

necessary to look at their platform, which, though intended, for 
obvious reasons of policy, to appear conservative, yet raises the 
vail in part. 


tain inalienable rights ; that among these are life, liberty,’ etc. ; 
and. this on the motion of Mr. Giddings. 
clude negroes. It follows, therefore, according to Republican 
faith, that no one can be rightfully held in slavery. 

“Slavery, then, is a great wrong. 

“The Republican party are bound, therefore, so far as their 
constitutionh! power goes, to remove that wrong. At present, 
their practical point of attack is the territories ; when this ques- 
tion shall no longer exist, then the District of Columbia will re- 
ceive their attention; and so on with the other outposts of 
Slavery. Suyposing these outposts disposed of, then the move- 
ment must necessarily be directed against Slavery in the States. 
The party will be bonnd to exercise its constitutional powers to 
destroy ree im the States. It would be considered entirely 
constitutional by the Republicans to agitate the question so asto 
influence the South, by moral means, tosbolish Slavery. Andas 
soon as the admission of new Free States,and the change of 
status of some of the border States, furnished the necessary ma- 
jority to change ee aaa Republican party would be 
sure to demand sucIPchange, and abolish Slavery in the States. 
The Republican party has but one stopping-place Emancipa- 
tion. Mr. Senator Wilson of Massachusetts, one of the ablest 
men in the Republican party, comprehended the mission of his 
party when he said in Boston, ‘I tell you here to night, that the 
acitation of Humaa Slavery will continue while the foot of a 
slave presses the soil of the American republic.’ 

“ By the character of this party, ' mean its sectionalism. Itis 
a party confined entircly to the Northern States—both its can- 
didates are Northern men. The idea of the majority section 
banding together for the purpose of seizing upon the Government 
is at war with the spirit of the Constitution. The great idea of 
the Constitution is the equality of the states. The seizure of the 
Government by one section is a practical 1evolution in the Gov- 
ernment,” etc., ete. 


—This is the gist of Mr. Boyce’s manifesto, and it 
invites reflection and comment. Let 
| closely : 

1. Mr. Boyce’s chief count in his indictment of the 

| Republican party is, that it has embodied in its plat- 
form the most matcrial portion of the preamble to the 
Declaration of American Independence, as drafted by 





us scan it 


Jefferson. 
| offending ” up to this hour, though he proceeds to 
predict that we shall do more and worse in the 
| future. Astothese prophesied Republican misdeeds, 


” 


| when they shall have been actually attempted. And 


This Platform says: ‘We hold that all men are | 
created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with cer- | 


fate The Independen 
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quiry, on the evening of the same day, upon the per- 
manence of Christianity. The discourse was rich in 
spiritual thought. On Wednesday Prof. Marsh and 
Hon. Horace Maynard of Tennessee wege the orators. 
Thursday was the day of Commencement. Amherst 
is one of the most attractive seats of learning in our 
country. It ranks with our first eolleges. 


DR. CHEEVER IN LONDON. 


Tur London papers report a crowded and enthusias- 
tic public meeting in Spa-Fields church on the Ist of 
August, to celebrate the anniversary of British Eman- 
cipation in the West Indies. Dr. Cheever was pres- 
ent, and delivered an eloquent address. Mr. George 
Thompson, the well-known anti-slavery orator, aleo 
addressed the meeting. 

The British Standard, Aug. 3d, edited by Rev. 
Dr. Campbell, in copying these speeches verbatim, 
Says: 

“Dr. Cheever has made a noble commencement of 
his Christ-like mission. The assembly at Spa-Fields 
chapel, on Wednesday evening, which was both large 
and respectable, manifested an intelligence equal to 
the full comprehension of the great subject in all its 
length, breadth, and bearings. The meeting was one 
of a deeply interesting character. 

“ Dr. Cheever was, of course, the great center of 
attraction, and as such it became him to occupy most 
of the evening, which he did in a manner highly satis- 
factory to all present. The address, which we publish 
verbatim, was less an oration than a dissertation, 
which, for point, force, and brilliancy, we believe has 
never been surpassed on the anti-slavery platform.” 

Rev. Messrs. Robt. Candlish, W. L. Alexander, Jas. 
Begg, and J. Watson, of Edinburgh, have weleomed 
Rev. Dr. Cheever toScotland. An invitation has also 
been extended te him by the Lutheran Reformation 
Society, asking him to attend the Tricentenary of the 
Scottish Reformation, to be held in Edinburgh on the 
14th of August. 





HELP FOR THE PERISHING IN SYRIA, 


Tre case of the perishing thousands in Syria ap- 
peals to the sympathies of the civilized werkd. In 
England and France, contributions are being made for 
their relief. In Boston considerable sums are already 
raised. No time should be lost. The wants are 
preesing, and no military or political intervention 
will meet the exigency. , 

\ meeting was called in this city at the Tract- 
House on Monday last to take measures in this be- 
half. William A. Booth, Esq., who has only lately 





} ss . . ‘ * 
| returned from a visit to the missions in Syria, was 


This is intended to in- | 


called to the chair, and Rev. J. G. Craighead acted as 
secretary. Statements were made by Dr. Baird and 
Secretary Wood, and remarks were made by Dr. Be- 
thune and J. Hosford Smith, on the impostanee of 
having a naval force in the Levant to proteet Ameri- 
can interests. 

On motion of Rev. Dr. Marsh, a Committee of twen- 
ty-five was appointed to take charge of the business, 
prepare an appeal to the people, receive contributions, 
and forward the same. 

Messrs. Pelatiah Perit, Luther Bradish, George W. 
Bethune, D.D., Wm. A. Booth, Francis Hall, RB. 8. 
Storrs, D.D., Wm. M. Evarts, Fisher Howe, Joseph 
P, Thompson, D.D., James W. Beekman, John E. 
Williams, Stewart Brown, William C. Alexander, 8. 
Irenwus Prime, D.D., F. 8. Winston, Gerard Hallock, 
Samuel Colgate, Robert Baird, D.D., Daniel Drew, J. 
R. Spalding, Archibald Russell, John Cotton Smith, 


| D.D., Gardner Spring, Daniel Lord, Hiram Ketchum, 


aneminent Southron and Democrat—to wit, Thomas | 
This is “ the very head and front of our | 


are the committee who are authorized to fill any 
vacancies, and Dr. Baird was chosen their secretary. 





Leverrier's Report of the Eclipse.—An abstract 
of Leverrier’s report of his observations on the recent 
Solar Eclipse appears in the English papers. He 
witnessed the total obscuration at Tudela, a little 
city of Spain, on the banks of the Ebro. In his ob- 
servations he was assisted by three of his regular 
assistants attached to the Paris Observatory. He 
gives a picturesque description of the phenomenon, 
and of the successful efforts to secure photographic 
impressions of its different stages. The horns of the 
solar crescent did not present any kind of distortion 
that could be attributed to an atmosphere belonging 
to the moon. The darkness at the period of totality 
was not so great as to prevent the reading of a news- 
papery ' 

In speaking of the work of the photographers, he 


| says: “In the haste with which the manipulations 
| it would seem quite time to rebel on account of them | 


{ 


| it would be something quite beyond the range of | 
| average probability if the Southern Democracy were | 


, to dissolve the Union because the People had intrusted 
| its Government to a party based on avowed devotion 
| to the boldest and grandest affirmation of the greatest 
of Southern Democrats. 
But says Mr. Boyce 
“ This is intended to include negroes. It follows, therefore, 


’ 

| 

j according to the Republican faith, that no one can be rightfully 
! held in Slavery.” 

; 

| 

} 


—Well, Mr. B., you are perfectly aware that it was 
| so “ intended’ by Mr. Jefferson, as well as by the 
| Republicans of 1860, and that your deduction is his 
also, as he a thousand times declared. If, then, you 
insist on dividing the Union, pray leave us on our 
side the immortal Declaration and the tomb of Monti- 
cello. 

—But the Republican party, urges Mr. B., will 
persist in agitating the Slavery question until Slavery 
shal] be ended by general emancipation. Well: ad- 

| mit it. Is this a reason for Secession? If so, it is 
| as valid to-day as it will be after Lincoln's election. 
| They do not propose and are every way unlikely to 
stop agitating in case of Lincoln's defeat; the gen- 


eral belief is that they will be more actively hostile | 


to Slavery in that case than in the alternative. So, 
if Mr. Boyce’s premises justify his conclusion, he 
ought to be in favor of Disunion at all events—of 
Disunion now. 

But Mr. Boyce stultifies himself when he ase~ .s, 


sectional party—that it is “confined entirely to the 


it, though nearly all of them were representatives of | Northern States”—and that “a change of status in 


Slave States and personally slaveholders ; they know 
that in its application to all the then present territory 
of the Confederacy—the region lying northwest of 
the Ohio river—it was affirmed and sanctioned in 1787 
by every member of Congress present but one, and 
that one Mr. Yates of New York, whose adverse vote 
did not break the recorded unanimity of the States 
in favor of Slavery Restriction. They knew that this 
policy was reaffirmed and ratified by the first Federal 
Congress, Gen. Washington as President approving ; 
and that thence, down to and including James K. 
Polk, nearly or quite every President has approved 
acts of Congress excluding Slavery from portions of 
the Public Domain. In view of these facts, they pro- 
pose to elect another, who will do as Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, etc., did; and they are gruilly 
told to beware—if they vote as they see fit, the South 
will break up the Union! 

Suppose these threats to have their destined effect, 
into what a farce will not our Presidential Elections 
have degenerated! The votes cast will be rightly 
regarded as evidence, not of the judgment, the choice, 
the wishes of the People, but of the magnitude and 
power of their fears. To be chosen President must 
cease to be an honor when it demonstrates, not the 
voters’ confidence, but their cowardice. It may 
come to furnish a good noted scale, a thermometric 
measure, of the profundity of their tremor, like this : 

If perfectly cool and fearless, their choice would be Lincoln ; 

If moderately alarmed, they would take Bell ; 

If seriously apprehensive, " * Douglas; 

If frightened ali buttodeath, " ° Breckinridge. 








some of the border States,” whereby the North will 
be enabled to change the Constitution, is one of the 
chief perils of the South. Here is the real pinch. 
Neither Mr. Boyce, nor Mr. Rhett, nor Mr. Orr, nor 
Mr. Keitt, really fears that the Republican party will 
do an unconstitutional act—their fear is that a Re- 


tend to hasten the exodus of Slavery from Delaware, 
| Maryland, Missouri, and all the Border Slave States. 
| They aim to bully the Free States out of their choice 
for President ; or, that failing, to drag the border Slave 
States into a rebellion which, however it may result 
directly, will have the effect of chaining those States 
more completely to the car of Slavery. The game is 
a bold one; but it will not win. The Union will 
stand; the Slave States will not secede from it ; and 
if a few restless, baflled political plotters shall impli- 
cate themselves so deeply as to render their own 
flight into exile inevitable, it wiH be all the better 
for the tranquillity, the harmony, and the prosperity 
of the American Republic. H. G. 





Commencement at Amuenst.—The exercises of 
Commencement last week at Amberst were highly 
satisfactory. The weather was clear but sultry. 
Pres. Stearns preached the Baccalaureate on Sabbath, 
Aug. 5th—an able and useful discourse. Monday 
evening was devoted to prize speaking—perhaps the 
most popular exercise of Commencement week. On 
Tuesday afternoon Dr. J. P. Thompson of New York 
addressed the Alpha Delta Phi Society. Dr. F. D. 
Huntington of Boston addressed the Society of In- 





had to be performed, the photographic frame was 
involuntarily displaced in the case of the first plate ; 
there resulted from it several accidental images im- 
pressed im incredibly short time, thus furnishing un- 
expected and precious matter for future discussion.” 
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LATEST NEWS. 


a 


FOREIGN. 


Farrurr Porxt, August }4, 1660. 

The stexm-ship Anglo-Saxon, from Liverpool on the 24, via 
Londonderry on the 3d inst., passed this point this forenoon. 

The London Chronicle says it is notorious that the Coaserva- 
tives are not prepared to take office. Their only prospeet at 
— is to deprive the ministry «f Mr. Gladstone’s services 

e are to break faith with France that Mr. Disraeli may have 
revenge on a successful opponent 


Paris, August 3, 1860.—A!) the Powers have acreed upon 
the conditions of European intervention in Syria. The Confer- 
ence will assemble at three o'clock to sign a convention ia refer 
cnee to the measures to be taken in common. 

Sicily.—The Moniteur pubishes the text of a convention 
signed at Messina by Gen. Clary and Col. Medici, which is mostly 
a military convention for the evacuation of Sicily from motives of 
humanity. 

Sicily correspondence from Genoa reduets to six the military 
executions said to have been ordered by Gen. Garibaldi after the 
capture of Melazzo. They were shot as assassing, not 1s com- 
batants. 

The lose of the Slcilians and Italian volunteers is now esti- 
mated at very little less than 1,000 men, and a heavy propor- 
tion of it was sustained by Garibaldi’s best corps. 

Reyrout, Joly 16th.— When our last advices from Damas- 
cus left that place the whole Christian quarter had been utterly 
destroyed. 

From Aleppo the news is bad. They had not heard of the 
Damascus massacre, but fully expected, almost every hour, the 





| Moslems of the & wn to rise on the Christians. 


In Beyrout, the panic among the native Christians has been 
something fearful yesterday and to-day. They are embarking 


; by hundreds in the different merchant steamers to Alexandretta, 


| Europe. 
almost in the same breath, that the Republican is a | 


publican ascendency at Washington will strongly | 








Alexanéria, Corfu, Malta, and even for England. Nearly all the 
French and English merchants are sending away their families to 
All trade is stopped for the present. Syria hae had a 
blow from which she will not recover for sixty years. 


Arrival of the Persia. 

The Persia left Liverpool the 4th and Queenstown the evening 
of the Sth. 

The intervention in Syria is to continue only as long as the 
Porte shall deem it advisable, but not to exceed six months, 

The French troops to embark forthwith. 

In Parliament on the 3d, Mr. Bright deprecated interference 
in the affairs of Syria. 

Lord Palmerston replied, and asserted that Turkey had made 
great progress of late, and if left free from interference, except 
good advice, he believed her dissolution was not so near as pre- 
dicted. 

Constantinople, Aug. 2d.—The Governor-General of 
Damascus has been deprived of office, and sent away from Syria 
in order to be tried by the proper tribunal. The Governor-Gen- 
eral of Beyrout has been arrested. 

The intelligence frem Sicily is far from being as fall and sat- 
isfactory as could be wished : but it shows the steady progress 
of the Garibaldians, who, at latest advices, occupied the city of 
Messina. The Neapolitan troops had retired to the citadel. 

Col. Turr has been in Paris on a visit to Kossuth, arranging, 
we are permitted to suppose, the Hungarian revolution, which 
is to take place simultaneously with that of Venetia. 

Marseilles, August 2d —Advices from Beyrout to the iih 
wit. state that the majority of Mussulmans had‘not taken pert in 
the massacres at Damascus. When the mail left Beyrout the 
massacres had ceased at Damascus. 





DOMESTIC. 

Children’s Aid Society.—Under the auspices of this so- 
ciety, a company of thirty-five children, between the ages of 
twelve and sixteen years, started for the West on Monday. Mr. 
H, Friedgen had the care of them, which he will not reimquish 
until every ene is provided with a comfortable home. ade 

Politics in Califernia.—A Breckinridge and Lane rasifica- 
tion meeting was held in San Francisc? on Sutesies ne: 
It was called as a Democratic ratification meeting, a do "— 
Jas men attended in such numbers as to be able to vote down @ 
the ratifying resolutions. . 

Claim Denicd-— The Paraguay Commis- 
P. pS Hee sohnson for the United States and Senor Jose 
Berges for the lic of Paraguay) have decided adversely to 
the claim of the United States and Paraguay Navigation Uom- 


a is impotent conclusion to which the President's grand 
naval expedition sent against Paraguay has come at last. 

Herses for Louis Napoleon.—The French Legation has 
lately visited Boston, to approve the purchase by a well-known 
horee-dealer of five superb Vermont horses for the etables of the 
French Emperor, who already pocsesses twenty-four epectmens 
of the same breed 
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Her mons 
Henry Ward Beecher. 


(Eatered eccordiing te Act of Congress, in the year 1860, by J. 


Hi. Richards, in the * Office of the United States for 
Southern Distrist of New York.) 


« Wagrgvron, O king Agrippa. I was not disobedient unto the 


heavenly vision.”—Aors xxvi. 19. 


“If ever there was an instance in which hesitation 
and even irresolution could be justified, it was this. 
Pau! was a chief and eminent man among the Jews. 
He sympathized wholly with the Pharisees in their 
violent proceedings against Christ. Their cause 
seemed to him right, and he accepted it in all its con- 
If it was right to cut off the leader, it 
This was his 
part of the work. The chief priests had destroyed, 
apparently, the head: Paul was occupied in destroy- 
ing the body. With sword and brand he faithfully 
performed the cruel task. He was not a man of half- 
That which was worth doing at all, 
was worthy of being thoroughly done. On his way to 
Damascus, to ferret out and punish Christians, he was 


sequences. 


was right to d the disciples. 


way measures. 


to require some adulteration before tt 

cording to the feelings and customs of society. And 
I suppose there is almost no man that does not some- 
times say,“I think it is impossible for me to be a 
Christian end follow the business Iam in.” It is not 
the complaint of one or two professions : it is the al- 
most universal expression of human experience. 
There is a point at which all business seems to take 
hold of selfishness and pride in such a way as to vio- 
late a man’s conscience. While a man is young and 
generous, he does not mean to be obedient to bad 
customs; but the more a man feels the burdens of 
life, the larger his business is, the less power he 
has to contre! his business, the more complex his 
business becomes, the more other people’s thoughts 
and remarks and interests get mixed up with his 
business, the more does he feel a certain sort of 
moral incompetence. So he allows a slight prevari- 
cation here, and a little indirection here, until a large 
amount of his business comes to be such that he 
knows that if he were to bring it openly before the 
tribunal of conscience, he should condemn it. There 
are luminous hours experienced by every man, in 
which he feels that his course fs to be disallowed. 
There are times when a man’s better feelings rise 
above all reasonings, philosophizings; and perver- 
sions, so that he gets clear views of time, and eter- 





arrested by a heavenly vision. Christ appeared to 
him, rebuked him, certified him of his Divine autho- 
rity, convicted him of contending against God, re- 
vealed to him that he was to become a disciple and 
teacher of the faith which he now persecuted, and 
commanded him to turn about his whole life, a=d to 
preach Him whom new he derided. What a compre- 


nity, and life, and death, and manhood, and duty, and 


God, and honor, and purity; and at those times he 
feels, “I see what is the straight way, and what is 
the crooked.” 
him to do the thing that is right. 
there might be instantaneous execution. 
then he would take his bearings, and future direction, 


There is a powerful moral influence in 
Ah! that then 
Ah! that 


. of obédience. 


hensive charge was this to lay upon such a fiery and 
What a command was this 
that quenched the persecuting brand, and lit the torch 
of faith ; that threw down the warrior’s sword, and 
put im its place a weapon of righteousness; that 
persecutor into a 
nurse of Christianity, and a father to all its disciples! 

Just 80 soon as Paul received the Divine command, 
‘* Whereupon ’’—or 
instantly, at once—‘“‘ O king Agrippa, I was not dis- 
It is the prompt- 
He at once 


proud nature as Paul's! 


changed hatred into love, and a 


without hesitation he obeyed. 


obedient unto the heavenly vision.” 
ness of his obedience that I emphasize. 
followed his convictions of duty. 


This is the subject on which I wish to speak to 


you: The habit of instant obedience to that which 


right—the habit of obeying the convictions of our 


conscience at once. 


* Directness and decision of obedience is itself part 
IT am not speaking now of rare circum- 
stances, where what is right is not clearly apparent. 
I am not speaking of circumstances where we are 
called to apply familiar and well-known principles to 
unusual facts or developments, and where we have 
a right to hesitate, to guard ourselves by the prudeace 
of delay, until we make sure that we have struck the 
I am speaking onlv of that part of our 


right path. 
life where duty is plain and unquestionable. 


There are many who make no pretense of obeying 
So far as it seems necessary to their safety 
and their selfishness, they are quite willing to do 
So far as they can gratify self 
and safety in other ways, they never feel any reluc- 
Right, as such, has 
Enjoy- 
ment has, whatever it may be—whether it be enjoy- 
ment of the passions, or of taste, of the lower or the 
That which they seek after is self- 


right. 
things that are right. 
tance at the sacrifice of right. 
no special importance in their estimation. 


higher nature. 


enjoyment. Théy will not run the risk of seeking 


in ways dangerous, but, on the other hand, they will 
not forfeit it where it may be had safely, simply be- 
cause in obtaining it they violate moral principle. 
They do not pretend, in other words, to be disciples 
I do not speak to these. 
They are worthy to be taught, they need teaching ; 
but it is net the office of this morning’s discourse to 


of their own conscience. 


meet their case. 


In a Christian community, however, the great bulk 
Taey 
mey not be very vigilant in the matter, they may not 
be very good students of duty; yet, in words, they 
admit the authority of rectitude, and they make en- 
deavors, With a greater or less degree of zeal, to be 
It is to such that I 
speak, and, by criticising the methods of obedience, 
shall endeavor to make the way of right clearer and 


of orderly citizens do profess to follow duty. 


obedient to what seems right. 


easier to them. 


One of the first things to be noticed is the habit, 
very widely prevalent, of delaying obedience as long 
Men do not mean in the end to disobey, 
but they mean to hold the performance of duty in 
suspense. As men defer a settlement of debts which 
they do not mean to repudiate, but which, for their 
own convenience, are not to be paid as long as they 
They do not deny the | 
duty ; they merely give it the go-by ; they put it out | 
of the present into the future; they procrastinate 


’ 


Men | of that most deceitful of all feelings, the love of 


as possible. 


can put it off, so with duties. 


they adjourn ; they reconsider ; they forget. 


and fortify his momentary feelings. It is in such 
hours, and at such times, that the man says: “Stop! 
is it prudent for me to be guided by such a sentiment 
as this? Is it sensible fur me, aman living in society, 
mixed up with men doing business according to busi- 
ness rules, to abandon what has been the custom, and 
take this sentimental] notion of purity, and righteous- 
ness, and obligation to God? Shall I, at my time of 
life, set myself against the maxims and customs of 
men’ What effect would it have upon my reputa- 
tion and upon my business?” In other words, when 
a man’s conscience first acts upon him, and makes 
the way of life and duty plain as daylight, he turns 
and evokes selfishness from the depths of his lower 
nature,apd says, “Come up hither! Stans in the 
presence of Conscience, and plead this cause!” And 
the man tries each of his moral convictions by this 
question : “‘ What will be its influence on my inter- 
ests?’ And the moment he does that, conscience 
dies out, his moral convictions grow less and less 
vivid, and his life becomes oversloughed again. 
Many men stop their consciences while they raise 
the question of the effect of right-doing upon men’s 
opinions of them. There are very few who have 
faith in right so that they no longer question it. We 
see some children that, when they receive a command 
from father or mother, seem to have no other thought 
than simply to understand what is said. To hear, 
with them, is literally to obey. We see other chil- 
dren that will obey in the end, but not until they 
have interposed an immense number of reasonings, 
objections, whys, hows, and nervous questionings. 
And as it is with children, so it is with conseience: 
Few persons have such a conscience that when they 
see what is right they instantly obey it. On the 
other hand, if we look upon ourselves, we shall find 
that we are carrying in silent thoughts a better creed 
than ever exudes upon our daily life, we shall find 
it that often and often our inward conceptions and in- 
ward feelings are far better than those that we choose 
to execute, and let men see ; because there is this 
question perpetually arising in our mind: ‘“ What 
will be the effect upon our standing in society? 
What will men think of us?” In other words, we 
evoke approbativeness, the love of men's favorable 
opinion, and set it over our conscience ; and when 
things appear .to us right or wrong, before we obey 
our convictions, we begin to measure obedience by 
its supposed effect upon those around about us. 
There are very few that have such a sense of the 
dignity and beauty of right, that they dare to -trust 
themselves to it without a question. There are very 
few that believe that in the end they must stand 
highest who always do the things that are purest, 
I truest, best. 
Nothing is more difficult than to set one’s self 
against wrong that is current and fashionable. [ 
have very seldom found a conscience that was not 
burned up in a moment when it was brought iato 
the presence of wrong which was followed and jus- 
tified by those who were learned and @minent and 
influential. Men are ashamed to have a conscience 
opposed to the allowances of society. Unpopular 
right—how many men are willing to be its disciples 
when they know it to be right? We are so under 
the dominion of the present, so under the domin- 
| ion of sympathy, and so under the dominion 


is 





~ A : ,-. | human applause, that it is almost impossible that 
—s Sisaktiecee tetas tener Geni eltein atann | we should bring our conscientious convictions with- 


into great confusion. 
doing business in conscience. 


} 


There are just such ways of | in the influence of these things and yet hold them. 
There is such a thing 


| Whether in schools, in shops, in ships, in stores, in 


as conducting work negligently, taking hold of work | churches, in the state, or in the nation, nothing 


on the wrong side, omitting the finishing up, until | is more difficult than to 


follow a conviction that 


everything comes to be disorderly. There is just such | does not carry with it the sympathy of men’s praise 
' 


a Way, also, of performing the work of conscience. 
There is what we call shiftlessness in housekeeping. | 
Many people manage to get their house in order once 
but during the whole in- | 
termediate period, it is a scene of varied disorder. 

Things that ought to be done in the morning are ne 
lected till evening ; and things that ought to be done | 
in the evening, are neglected till morning. The con- | p, 4, 
tents of the house are scattered hither and thither. | | 
There is just such housekeeping in men’s conscience. | 
Duties of yesterday drift into to-day, and to-day pours 
There is a want of dis- | 


a week, or once a month; 


its duties into to-morrow. 
tinctness of purpose, regularity, and efficiency. 


There is in connection with this, also, a narrow 
and mean method of obedience practiced toward our | 
conscience, which deserves attention. For oftentimes | 
men seem to study, not how abundantly and nobly 
they may de what is right, but how stingily they can 
Men do not ask, ‘‘ How much can I do?" but 
Men per- 
form duties as misers give their doles, not following 
the impulse of a generous sympathy, but rather act- 
ing under the influence of the utmost avarice. Tnere- 
fore you see men profuse of self-indulgence, but | 
They spend freely toward inclination, 
but are very economical toward moral obligations. It 
was this that was aimed at in the Jewish ceremonial, | 
when God’s people were forbidden, in making offer- 
ings and sacrifices, to bring anything but the bes 
The lame, the maimed, the spotted, the blemished, the | 
God would 
First-fruits and best fruits | 
And so it is now in the court of God, 


do it. 
* How little will be enough for me to do?” 


frugal of duty. 


chance-killed, were not to be accepted. 
not take such things. 
were required. 
and in every generous and noble heart. 
ashamed to give a meager gift. 


One 
I think that gen 


g- 
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is 


} and men, when they know what is right, or what is 
| wrong. instead of letting the conviction instantly 
| take hold on practice, stop it till they can pass it in 


Men allow their pride, also, to bring into review all 
the decisions of their consciences. Their taste is 
| exalted to supremacy over their moral sense. The 
| esthetic is stronger than the ethic with many souls. 
and indolence, passions and lusts—all these are 
permitted to hold men in check, to lead them to pro- 
| crastinate, and to widen the space between conviction 
of right and performance of duty. 

Now against this tendency to hold one’s self in 
| Suspense, against this tendency to hang fire, so that 
when the spark has struck the powder does not go 
off, and the gun does not report itself, I plead the 
| duty of doing at once, and fully, whatever is right. 
| Fulfill promptly and efficiently the conviction of the 

moment aud of the hour. I plead the habit of doing 

this. It is good to do it even from impulse, but I 

plead the Aadit of doing it. That must be a base 

man who does not rise at some times into a kind of 
| momentary heroism, which leads him to do the thing 
that is right, no matter what men may say or think ; 
but it is the habit of doing it in all moods and circum- 
| stances and feelings, that 1 plead. And if any duty 
is more distasteful than another, that is the very one 
| which you ought to do first. If there is anything 
| which you do not want to do, but which you ought to 
do, let everything else go till you liave done that. If 
| any duty is heavier and more repulsive than any 
| other, be more thorough in that than in anyother. If 
any duty asks you to analyze, perform first, and then 
| analyze at your leisure. For habit in this, as in 


| - aie . A , 

| review before their love of praise. 
| 

} 


ity in l pt h atin tos the dian | Great is the power of impulse, but impulse itself never 
osity In love is always characterized by the feeling | knows what half its power is until it is impalse super- 
that a thirg which is not fit to keep is not fit to give | 


away ; and that things which are best fitted to keep | 


are best fitted to give away. 


we can perform duty, but rather a question of how | 


largely and how broadly we should perform it. 
Men often defer duty by disputing its title. 


than any officer in the soul’s household. 
new. 
right and proper for him to raise the question 


truth, its verity, its foundation, its relations. 


and investigation. 


Fo ‘ eae : | ows how iv life r recti m 
There is also a right of hesitation in the applica- knows how to live a life of rectitude 


Only that which seems | 
to you rich, can convey the sentiment of affection | 
from-youtoanyone. Andif this is so between man.and | 
man in life, how much more should it be the case | 
tween us and God in the performance of our duties! | 
It is not, then, to be with us a question of how little | 


Con- | 
science is obliged to show its commission oftener | 
There is a } 
right of time for the investigation of truths, old or 
If a man has an honest purpose, it is perfectly 


There | 


is nothing in truth so sacred as to forbid discussion | ; 


| induced upon habit. No man can write so long as he 
| is thinking how to form his letters. 
who has to spell his words as he goes along. No 
man can carve who has to think at every scratch 
| upon the marble how to make it. No man ever does 
| anything well who has to think how he shall work. 
It is not until you have acquired habit in what you 
| do that you can have the whole use of your mind. 

And that which is true of outward things—of sail- 
| ing, and rowing, and mechanical labor, and farming, 
and commercia! affairs, and literary pursuits, is emi- 
nently true of moral things. That man does not know 
how to do right who does it only from impulse. The 
man that has formed the habit of doing right, and 
then feels a generous impulse, so that the sou! lifts 
itself up—that is the man who knows how to do 
| right. No man, until he has been drilled into moral 
abits, habits of prompt obedience in mora! things, 
Therefore, a 


of 


: : : oan that has to stop before an impulsion of duty, and 
tion of truths to new duties or unusual circum- - stop before an impul J 


stances. 
’ . 
nature of conscience. 


Thers is a caution which is itself of the | 


say, “* What will it cost ?”—a man that does duty as 
| some people buy a hat or a suit of clothes, ex amining 


But it is a pernicious and demoralizing habit to | it, holding it up, turning it round, thinking whether 


delay duty in common things, merely under the pre- 


| it will fit, higgling over the matter, and at length, half- 





| everything else, carries the true power of the soul. | 


No mancan read | 


THE tNDEPENDENT. 


whereas the stinginess of it, the weakness of it, the 
narrowness of it, is that which will make it hard. 
Every man, in Sa after a or ogge ae 
taking up things that have been Iaid , goes 
through a little preparatory period of being broken in. 
Until] he becomes, as it is expressed, 
“warmed up to his work,” he does, he does 
stiffy, awkwardly, and reluctantly. Each ect that. 
he performs requires special effort. There is a par- 
ticular volition behind every particular step he takes. 
But when a man has become “ warmed up to his 
work,” when his fee begin to glow, when he 
comes. to like that in h he is employed, how easy 
it becomes! Then he would rather work than play. 
And I think it is no small thing for a man to be able 
to say, that he would rather work than play. Indeed, 
work is play. The best play is to do great things and 3 
right things because you like to do them. There is 
such a thing as relaxation in work. One of the signs 
of a person’s manhood is that he takes duties in such 
a large way of execution, that he asks nothing better 
than the things he does every day. And the reason 
why men should not engage in things for which they 
have no adaptation, is that in those things they never 
can get that large willingness and executive efficien- 
cy which shall make their burdens light,.and their 
yokes easy, in life. When a man has trained himself 
in right doing, when a man has sworn before God 
Almighty that he will follow the things that are re- 
vealed to him as right, and when he has done it 
again and again tit] he has formed a habit of doing it, 
then duties cease to be onerous to him ; then he has 
no such things as burdens and troubles. 
a man is engineering and engineering, and engineer- 
ing, sometimes how to get around duty, sometimes 
how to get through it, sometimes how to perform it, 
and sometimes how not to perform it, he is an eter- 
ral slave. Heis an apprentice to trouble, and you 
may be sure that he will have a master that will 
make him feel his apprenticeship. For there is noth- 
ing so hard asa perpetual urging of conscience in 
reference to character and duty, which makes a man 
feel that he must, must, must do things that he don’t, 
con't,don’t want tedo! But how many men there 
are that do not want to get up, that do not want to 
work, that do not want todo the things that they 
ought to do, that go grumbling through the morning 
and through the afternoon, that go to sleep grumbling, 
and that wake up grumbling! There are others that 
take life with sadness, and that may be heard saying, 
“Oh! what a world this is!" The world would be 
good enough if the people were good. It is not the 
world that is bad—it is you. There are still others 
that taik about the hardness of the way of life. It is 
because you have no way of life that it seems so hard 
toyou. There are yet others that tell of what they 
suffer. It is because you do not take things as you 
ought that you suffer so much. You can make duty 
easy, or youcan make it hard. There are multitudes 
who choose to make it hard. There is nothing that 
can make it easy except the habit of doing what your 
hands find to do, instantly, efficiently, thoroughly, and 
gladly. 

And this habit of instantly doing the thing that is 
tight, this habit of following one’s convictions imme- 
diately, gives a large, frank, generous way to a man's 
character. There is a kind of frank wickedness. It 
is where a man does not pretend to be good. It is 
where a man is not afraid to be examined, because 
he is just what he pretends to be—a jolly wicked 
man. It is those men that are bad while they pretend 
to be good, that do not like to be examined. But 
these frank wicked men say, ‘I know I am wicked : 
I never pretended that I was not.’ They take life 
boldly and freely. 

Then there is an intermediate class whg wish to be 
light, and yet are conscious of going wrong. These 
are the men of expediency, in the bad sense of that 
term ; these are the men who maintain compromises 
between right and wrong, between duty and inclina- 
tion ; these are the men whose natures are opaque ; 
these are the men who are without momentum ; 
these are the men who are least interesting to others, 
the least palatabie to themselves, and the least valua- 
ble to the world. I am afraid that this class includes 
the great mass of men. 

At the other extreme are those persons who are 
open, who are straightforward, who never have a 
thought of turning aside from what seems te them 
right. Show them what is true, and that they speak. 
It is for other people to take care of the consequences. 
Show them what in conduct is right, and that they 
do. Have you never seen transparent natures throw 
every body into confusion in society but themselves ? 
They open their eyes, and look, and describe what 
they see just as it seems to them: others speak with 
periphrases. They speak that which is in their mind: 
others say what is palatable to those around them. 
They are accustomed to let their meral convictions 
and intuitions come straight out: others are circuitous 
in their expressions. Do you not find, now and then, 
men that have a large, free, open, manly way, speak- 
ing the thing that is true, thinking the thing that is 
right, meaning the thing that is just, and ready and 
willing to abandon the thing that is wrong the moment 
it is pointed out to them’ Can you pattern a charac- 
ter more amiable, more fascinating, than that of such 
aman? Ifmen were to sit down to devise a charac- 
ter suited to their interests, could they hit upon one 
more to the purpose than that of a straighiforward, 
right-minded man, who takes the conviction of right, 
and ina moment makes it the measure of his duty 
and performance ? 

Now, where this promptness in rectitude has be- 
come the babit of a man, it leaves its impression 
upon you unmistakably. You feel it before he opens 
his lips. You see itin his buifd. It is in his carriage 
and face. It certainly is in his words. It pervades 
him, and the atmosphere in which he moves. No 
men in this world are more worthy of being called 
noble, than those who keep their soul sensitive to 
every revelation of right and duty, and who are accus- 
tomed to follow every intuition and disciosure of 
right and duty with instant obedience and perform- 
ance. They are noble men. 

How is it with you, my friends? Are you con- 
scious that you have put doing right under all cireum- 
stances higher than everything else? [speak to a 
congregation in which probably the majority are pro- 
fessors of religion. Itis a good thing to profess re- 
ligion when a man has any religion to profess. There 
is no objection to putting goods in the shop window, 
and hanging them in festoous, about the door, for ex- 
hibition, un!ess a man puts all he has gotthere. But 
if the shop is empty, then the goods in the window 
and about the door are acheat. And if a man has 
true piety, there is no objection to his making an open 
profession of it. On the contrary, there is great pro- 
priety init. But how many of you that have been 
gathered into the church, some by birthright, some by 
custom, some because at the time you caine in there 
was a sympathetic religious excitement, (which is 
well enough if properly conducted and rightly felt,) 
end some in critical emergencies of life, under the 
strong inspiration of some grief, or some new social 
influence—how many of you are faithful exponents of 
the faith of Christ Jesus which you profess ? 

It is not to convict you of having come unworthily 
into the church that I make these remarks, but to ask 
you this : Is that life which you are living as a mem- 
ber of the church, and as an avowed follower of the 
Savior, a life which has come to this point of prompt 
obedience to duty? Are you conscious that at the 
moment you perceive the right, you perform it? Have 
you come to this settled conclusion: “T will never 
fail to follow that which is revealed to me as right, 
whether in little things or in great things; whether 
in words or deeds. Whatever I see to be right, no 
ratter what company I may be in, no matter what 
interest I may sacrifice, no matter what risks I may 
run, I will follow?” For there are risks to run in do- 
ing this. There are risks in being alive. There is no 
course Without its risks. But has this radical idea 
ofinstantly following that which is right leavened your 
religion? Are you more than the professor of a cate- 
chism or a creed? Catechisms are good, and creeds 
are good, but they are not souls ; they are not lives; 
they are mere incitemenis to the production of holy 
lives. Is there this determination in you: ‘I will 
follow my moral convictions in my interests, in my 
pleasures, in my sympathies, in the customs of so- 
ciety. I will follow, not the thing which my business 
will allow, but what seems to me right. If I fail todo 
this, I shall be guilty in the sight of my owa con- 
science, and before God?’ Have you not reached 
even that ground? and vet do you call yourself a 


But when 


and is it not unrepaired to this day? Is there nothing 
in your method of treating your children which ought 
to bes d, and which again and again you have 
_eaid should be stopped? and has performance ever 
| followed resolution? Is there nothing in your meth- 
od of treating your wife —no hardness, no arrogaace, 
no. Overbéaringness of temper—which you have 
+meant, time after time, to overcome? and have you 
made one single efficient effurt to overcome it? Is 
there nothing in your treatment of your husbaad that 
you know is inconsistent with true and gracious 
love? and have you followed your convictions of 
right on this point’ Are there not in your relations 
to your children whole harvest-fields of duties that 
you have been meaning to perform, but that will be 
unreaped unless you e haste to perform them? In 
your relations to your parents, to your brothers, aad 
to your sisters, could you not count up scores of du- 
ties that you ought to have performed jong ago, but 
which you have neglected to perform? Will you 
make an inventory of the things waich you have 
known to be right, bat which you have not followed ” 
Are there not things undone that you ought to have 
done twenty years ago? and are you any nearer to 
doing them now than you were twenty years ago? 
Are you not further from it than you were then? 
Are there not habits in your character which ought 
to have been corrected, and which it has been your 
purpose to correct, but the correction of which you 
have put off till it will now be impossible to entirely 
correct them ? 

Upon the trunk of a huge tree, where a branch has 
been broken off by the wind, decay setsin. Little 
by little the infection makes its way inward, aad the 
worms he!p on the work of destruction. At leagth the 
Lusbandman, looking at the falling fragments, says, 
“That should be attended to; unless it is, the weath- 
er will soon destroy the tree.” But other business 
wiles him, and he forgets it till he makes the circuit 
of bis orchard the next spring, when he says, “‘ There! 
I meant to attend to that, and it slipped my mind; 
but I will do itnow.” But as before, other business 
draws his attention from it, and he does not think of 
it again till the next spring, when he says, “ There! 
I forgot that again ; the tree will be ruined if it is neg- 
lected any longer. I will -attend to it at once.” 
But still again he forgets it, and yet longer it is neg- 
lected; and before another spring comes round, in 
the midst of a violent storm, the tree falis to the 
ground, when he says, “There! I have lost my tree 
tecause I did not attend to it.”” 

Are there no branches broken off from you? Are 
there no spots on your character where infection has 
commenced the work of destruction? Can you not 
look back upon duties that touch the marrow of 
manhood, that take hold on time and stretch forward 
to eternity, but that you have neglected’ How 
many, many, many times has God said to you, “ It 
is time for thee to adjust thy accounts, and cleanse 
thy ways!” Many and many a time in the watches 
oi the night you have thought of your improper life ; 
and many and many atime in the tranquillity of a 
Sabbath morning you have thought of your childaood, 
and your mother and father have seemed to be with 
you again ; and often and often when you have beea 
thinking of these things a tear has fallen from your 
eye, which nobody but God could interpret. You 
have looked at your state sentimentally ; you have 
thought about it, and wilted under it; but have you 
taken steps toward reformation? Have you solidi- 
fied volition? If s0, where are the proofs that you 
have changed? Where is the conduct that betokeas 
change in you? ‘ Bring forth fruits meet for repent- 
ance,” saith the Master and saith the messenger. 

And how has it been with you, my friends, in re- 
spect to the greatest of all duties? You have a 
Father in heaven, and your life has beenone prolonged 
disobedience toward him. You have a Savior that 
hath given his life a ransom for you, and your life has 
been one prolenged setting him at naught. You have 
the illumination of the Holy Spirit that has been the 
daylight of your being, and you have striven against 
that Spirit ever since you canremember. How often 
and often have you been brought to that point in 
which, looking on your past misdeeds, you have felt, 
* From this day forward I will turn from my sins to 
the living God!’ And have you turned? If you 
have not, is not this the time to do it? If there be 
any moral impulse in the truths I have presented to 
you to-day, if your conscience is at all in sympathy 
with them, if your feelings have been at all awakened 
by them, why should this not be the day, the blessed 
day, in which you should cease procrastination, and 
abandon all the thousand ways of excuse, and begin 
a life of purity, of spirituality, of love, and of obedi- 
ence ? 

I have come to the last Sabbath of my summer 
ministrations. According to my wont, I leave you, 
after this evening, and I leave some that I shall never 
speak to again. Four Sabbaths are not much, count 
ing them on the calendar of man, but four Sabbaths 
are more than enough to turn your household into 
desolation; more than enough to wind up the whole 
of your earthly life ; more than enough to make gaps 
all through this congregation. And when I return, if 
God sends me back, (it may be that the first Sabbath 
of September will have another voice here,) if I am 
permitted to resume my labor in this place, there will 
be other ears to hear me. Many of you that listen to 
my voice to-day may listen to it no more on this side 
the grave. Surely there are some that never will ; 
for there are some here froin distant states. It was 
God's providence that brought you here, and it is not 
probable that God’s providence will bring you here 
again. I am pervaded with a consciousness that I am 
speaking for the last time to some in my presence. 
You will go your way, and I shall go imine, and we 
shall quickly meet again; but it will be before the 
judgment-seat of God, where I shall render up my 
account, and where you will render up your account. 

My brother, let me speak to you, not in the lan- 
guage of professionalism, but with the frank, honest 
simplicity of a man speaking to a man; and let me 
say that my message to you to-day is this: If your 
hand finds anything to do, do it quickly ; for your 
time is short. And if, when we stand together in the 
last day, and before God, you look wistfully around to 
see upon whom you may fix the responsibility of your 
life, do not look on me. Iwill not take that. Every 
man must stand or fall upon his own merits. To 
God you must give your account. I now charge you 
with your life-long delinquencies, but I point you to 
the remedy, Jesus Christ. If in that last hour you 
stand without an advocate or a friend, it shall not be 
because I neglected to fulfill my duty ; for 1 warn you 
of your sin, | warn you of your guilt, | warn you of 
your danger, and [ open before you that glorious pro- 
vision Which shall leave your condemnation without 
excuse if you are finally lost. And I pray you, in 
Christ's stead, be reconciled to God. And when the 
ransomed of the Lord shall return and come to God 
with song, and with everlasting joy on their head, 
mav we swell their number, and give tone and sound 
to their jubilee. 





SYRIAN MASSACRES, AND THE 
EASTEKN QUESTION, 


ENGLAND, July 28, 1360. 
Tue Italian drama, grand as it is, and still moving 
on to its climax, pales before the Syrian tragedy, 
which fills the eye, affects the heart, and awakens 
terrible expectation. An observant chorus might 
forebode and moralize, and exclaim, Woe to the 
nations! woe tothe earth! We have to-day some offi- 
cial cormmunications, and also some further news, by 
the Syrian mail. They both fully contirm the accounts 
previously received, and summarized for The Inde- 
pendent. The extent and hideous character of the 
massacres are confirmed. The complicity of Pashas 
and Governors is proved ; and worse, the inexcusable 
apathy and indifference of the authorities at Constan- 
tinople are exhibited ; and ‘‘ the American missionaries 
are leaving Syria, as there is no longer a field for 
them.” 
Writing from Therapia, on June 27th, to Lord John 
t\ussell, Sir H. Bulwer, after speaking of the Syrian 
horrors, says : 


“I must add with deep regret that the Ottoman Goverament is 
the more to blame for what bas occurred in Syria, since, assur- 


poor creatures in the courts of the Serai, and for eight 
days kept them with barely sufficient food to keep 
life together ; and then, when unable to resist from 
physical debility, he opened the gates, and allowed 
the Druses to rush in and massacre them to the 
number of 800 men, women, and children. The few 
that escaped owed their preservation to crawling 
under the bodies of the dead, and escaping under the 
cover of darkness.” 

The last official telegraphic dispatch was ia these 
terms: “ Mohammedan rising at Damascus on Mon- 
day, 9thinstant. 500 Christians killed. Churches, con- 
venta, consulates burnt. American Consul wounded. 
Dutch killed. Information from Consul Moore, by 
express boat sent by French Admiral. No accounts 
received at Beyrout from Consul Brant.” 

That the Turkish Government, by its suicidal folly 
and weakness, has contributed to these results, and 
to those which are impending, is certain. But how 
far the criminal intrigues of France and of Russia 
have operated in the Lebanon, is not so certain. At 
all events, the occasion is seized. Letters from St. 
Petersburg speak of a kind of frenzy animating the 
army, of the expectation of war, and of “driving the 
Turks from Europe.” Partant pour la Syrie has 
been the word in Paris. A powerful expedition was 
to have gone ere this, and an occupation to have 
taken place by France, “ on the part of Europe,” and 
with its consent—at least so said the Parisian jour- 
nals, semi-official and otherwise. But there has been 
some pause. The consent of the British Government 
was qualified, and given with some reserve, and a 
convention was to follow. Then the Porte protests; 
and this, aecording to treaty obligations, should be 
conclusive. But the French Emperor will hardly 
forego the opportunity to make a Frencli question of 
the Syrian affair. 

The present crisis will remind some persons 
of the state of things twenty years ago. Not a 
month since your correspondent lighted upon a 
thick pamphlet sent to him at that time, and written 
and published in Paris, ia Eaglish, by Mr. David 
Urquhart, formerly British Secretary of Legation at 
Constantinople. He then urged M. Thiers and the 
French Ministry to resist the policy of the “ Great 
Powers,” from which France had been isolated, by 
wishing to maintain the Egyptian conquest of Syria, 
contrary to the policy of the powers. Louis Philippe 
was discredited and weakened then because he was 
not more belligerent(French.) "Tistwenty years since. 
France has subsequently set up for patron of Syrian 
Christianity. It has been zealous for the holy places. 
It gave occasion for the brutal Menschikoff “ diplo- 
macy” at Constantinople, which preluded the Russian 
war; in which, in a sense, and in an entire view, 
France was on both sides,—and now it is not among 
the probabilities that the French Emperor should emu- 
late the pacific policy of the late French King. He will 
intervene, and occupy, despite the protest of the Porte. 
It can scarcely but be so. For the rest we wait, and 
do not speculate. The facts are full of meaning and 
eloquent enough. Turkish misrule and Turkish fanati- 
cism and cruelty, have afflicted the Land of the Bible. 
The Latin and the Greek “ Christian” have alike de- 
filed it, crucifying the Son of God afresh : these are now 
to be « protected” by those who will divide the spoils. 
New light has been extinguished. ‘The American 
mission stations are all abandoned in the Lebanon ; 
the schools are broken up; and several of the mis- 
sionaries are leaving for America, (?) as there is no 
field for their labers.”’ 

The Malta Times has a paragraph which is of 
peculiar significance in connection with the Eastern 
question in its new aspect. That paper says : 


“ We have seen letters by the English steamer Valetta, arrived 
on Sunday last from Alexandria, stating that the Viceroy is fu- 
rious at some remonstrances made to him by the British Consu!- 
General regarding the Isthmus canal. The remonstrances are 
still going on. Rumors were prevalent that the Pasha was again 
showing a desire for independence, and that the French were 
encouraging him in this course. Itewas reported that a high 
Turkish official was on his way to Egypt from Constantinople to 
insist on the works of the canal being discontinued.” 


Curious to add, that at the same time it is reported 
that the Porte will ask the Pasha of Egypt to send a 
contingent of 10,000 into Syria, to aid in its pacifiea- 
tion! If so, this is a virtual surrender of the 
ereignty. 

It has been said above that France will intervene 
and occupy. A Paris paper, twodays since, affirms the 
contrary, in most distinct terms, as follows 

‘*The expedition which France has been preparing for the 
last three days with marvelous dispatch will, as a matcer of ne- 
ceasity, be carried out. The early departure of our traops may 
be expected. The part of France will be neither that of occupa 
tion nor intervention. We are about to give our support to Tur- 
key, to assist her in repressing disorders which would infallibly 
result in the loss of the Turkish empire. The Eastern question, 
as it at present stands, does not appear to be susceptible of divid- 
ing Europe ; but, on the contrary, of uniting the European Pow- 
ers for the defense of interests and principles which impose the 
same obligations on all the Christian states.” 

It may be that this disclaimer will be read as af- 
firmative confirmation strong. It is also positively 
affirmed to-day that the five Great Powers have signed 
a convention, which regulates or defines the action 
of France ; also, from Marseilles, that the Christian 
Caimacan of the Lebanon, his council, and some of 
the principal inhabitants, had signed a declaration of 
peace, in which, however, the renunciation of any 
claim for indemnity was not mentioned. After hav- 
ing discussed this act, they. went by order of the Mu- 
chir of Saida and of the Turkish authorities to confer 
with the chiefs of the Druses. No news, however, had 
been received of the thousands of Christians who 
were surrounded at Kesrouan. 

A British Syrian Relief Fund has been established, 
under the sanction of a highly respectable comuittee, 
and Consul General Moore, at Beyrout, has already 
been advised to draw for $5,000, also to constitute a 
local committee. It is desired that no distinction of 
party be made in the distribution of relief. 
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‘ne following letter was unavoidably postpone: 
1 foll g letter v avoidably post; | 
last week. The new construction of the 
College Trustees is of great importance :] 


Board of 


Commencement week has just closed, and a mem- 
orable week for Bowdoin 
skies more propitious nor audiences more genial 
Monday was occupied by the Senior Class—the fore 
noon in making farewell calls upon the President and 
Professors at their places of residence—and the 
afternoon, by public services at the Congregational 
church and around the Class Tree—an oak which was 
planted on the College Green by a member of the first 
class that graduated (1806.) These services attracted 
a large audience, and were admirably sustained. 
The oration at the church was by J. M. Brown of 
Portland, who announced as his theme—The Scholar 
and the World: what we are, and what we have to 
do. We have never heard from an undergraduate an 
address which surpassed Mr. B.’s in appropriateness 
of thought and grace of style. 

The Poem was recited by Wm. L. Crowell of Port- 
land. Subject—Muscle, Pocket, and Brains. It was 
very witty, and abounded in fair hits at many follies 
of the day. - 

We have no space to notice particularly the per- 
formances at the Tree, though we may thank the 


it has been. Never were 





[Auc. 16, 1860. 


Thursday was given up to the Phi Bela Kappa 
oration, and to that before the Historical Society — 
the former by Pres. Lord of Dartmouth, the latter by 
Prof. R. D. Hitchcock of Union Seminary. 

Dr. Lord’s subject was—The responsibilities which 
Society imposes upon educated men. Its tone was 
very agreeably cheerful and hopeful, and it was a good 
thing to hear a downright honest man speak upoa 
such a theme. 

Prof. Hitchcock’s theme was Civilization—as mas- 
terly address, which, upon a theme s0 abstract and 
indefipite, as often handled, held the close and de- 
lighted attention of a large audience, most of whom 
at the outset were in a decidedly post-prandia! mood. 


a grave historical address to such a test ? 

The College, we are glad to know, never was more 
prosperous. Thirty-five students applied for admis- 
sion at the first examination, Which augurs a new 
class of upwards of sixty. In the Board of Trustees, 
the vacanies occasioned by resignations were so filled 
that there is now in that Board, as there has beea for 
many years in the Board of Overseers, a decided ortho- 
dox Congregational majority. This is most desirabie , 
for a college, to be respected and trusted, must havea 
character, and be able te take an unequivocal and 
positive position respecting truths which lie at the 
foundation of all manly and generous and thorough 
culture. 

Yet it is not desirable that in a literary institution 
any merely denominational views should be made 
prominent. And a pledge that this shall not be dome 
at Bowdoin is given in the election, at the same time 
with the other elections, of overseers taken from the 
Methodist, Baptist, and Episcopal denominations. 
The recognition which these elections give of the true 
position of the College, and the assurance they give 
for the future, must afford very genera! and great sat- 
istaction to the friends of learning and religion. Tat 
the internal condition of the College is satisfactory, 
seems to be attested by a single fact which Hon. T. 
P. Benson, in a speech at the Commencement dinner, 
well characterized as remarkable,—that not a student! 
at the annual examinations failed of ebtaining a rec- 
ommendation to advanced standing. 

The honorary degree of Doctor of Laws was coa 
ferred upon Hon. Nathan Clifford, and Messrs. Apple 
ton and Goodenow, Judges in the Supreme Court of 
Maine ; that of Doctor of Divinity upon Rev. J. J. 
Butler, Principal of the New Hampshire F. W. B. 
Seminary, N. H.; Rev. A. D. Wheeler, and Prof. A. 8. 
Packard. 

Wessex. 





(From The Vermont Chronicle.) 
“VERMONT AND CONNECTICUT CAN- 
NOT LOOK US IN THE EYE.” 

So says The American Presbyterian, published at 
Philadelphia, July 5, 1860; referring to the fact that 
the General Convention ef Vermont and General As- 
sociation of Connecticut had refused to appoint their 
part of a committee of ten, to meet a committee of 
ten Presbyterians, and agree on a division of the 
“assets’’ of the American Home Missionary Society. 
The language means that ‘“‘ Vermont and Connecti- 
cut” are conscious of being actuated by dishonest 
motives, of which they are ashamed. In any legis- 
lative body, such an imputation of bad motives would 
be put down at once as a gross violation of pariia 
mentary decorum, for which an apology must be 
made. Among “gentlemen who hold themselves 
personally responsible for their words,"’ it would be 
deemed an intolerable insult, which must be resented 
either by a blew on the spot or by a challenge to mor- 
tal combat. 

How Christian gentlemen, Christian editors, and 
their correspondents, ought to deal with such laa- 
gusge, is a question for the answering of which ne 
occasion ought to be given; but as occasion has 
been given, will you permit a correspondent whe 
claims a right to feel some interest in the good naine 
of Vermont, to deal with it in a way which he deems 
not unchristian? I propose merely to show that the 
conduct of the accused may be rationally and truly 
explained, without bringing against them this charge 
of deliberate knavery. I select my text from the 
leading editorial article ia this same number of Th? 
American Presbyterian. 

Speaking of the original entrance of Congregation 
alists into the Home Missionary Society, The Pres 
byterian says 

“They came, however, with no purpose of propagating Goa 
gregationalism, and no apprehension that the power of the So 
ciety would be wielded to propagate Presbytecrianism. They 
did not, at that time, even ask the question, what would be the 
ecclesiastical character of the church (qu. churches?) tha 
would be formed by the Society, or whether those seat out b 
the Society, who had been trained in New England, would con 
tinue their preference for Congregationalism, or would, in te 
Great West, become themselves Presbyterians, aad found ” 
Presbyterian churches.”’ 

This is wholly and accurately true, in letter and ie 
spirit. But The Presbyterian says that “ a chang 
has come over the mind of New England,” consist 
ing, at least in part, in a great increase of ‘the ap 
parent zeal for the forms of Congregationaliem.”’ It 
adds 

“We are not certain that we understand the causes of the 
change which has ocearred in New England on this subject 
We are willing to admit that it may have been increated, if 
was not caused in part, by a new growth of denominationa! feet 
ing in the Presbyterian body. Weare not sure but that in some 
portions of the denen: Church the denominational mev 
ment has been pressed irdor that may hav 
given just offense to those with whom they were pr 
co operate.” 


ware witt wn 
" 


tending te 


This, too, is true and candid ; and it points toward 
the true explanation of the whole mystery. The ia- 
crease of zeal for “ the forms of Congregationalism,' 
however, dates further back than The Presbyterian 
supposes. One of you, Messrs. Editors, will recol 
lect the discussions at from 1822 to 1824 
when some students, since influential, became co 
vinced that those “‘ forms *’ were more Scriptural and 
better fitted for practical usefulness than 
There was, about the same time, an increase of the 
same belief among pastors. Indeed, a decided a 
tachment to these “ forms,’’ and a consequent unw 
ingness to adopt those of Presbyterianism, was 50 
extensive many years as to call for the de 
vising of a“ Plan of Union.”’ Andafter that “ Pia 
had been devised, published, and acted upon, many 
“west of Byram river attached to tl 
“forms of Congregationalism,” that they could 
give them up even so far as to adopt that “P 
but in the midst of adverse influences orga 
themselves into Congregational churches 

It must have been in 1834 or 1835 that 
these Western Congregationalists found th 
embarrassed in obtaining the aid they necded fro 
the Home Missionary Society. The 
ciety required that any of their churches appl) 
aid should accompany its application with a c¢ 
of its worthiness to be aided from the Pre 
within whose bounds it was located; and | 
lieved that Presbyteries were unwilling 
that any Congregational church was a regu! 
and worthy of aid; and that for this reas 
feeble Congregational churches suffered 
They wished, therefore, for some arrang 
which they might receive aid directly frou 
gregational body in New England. The) 

a committee, the chairman of which w: 
whom he thought to be the most proj 
Boston, stating their views and wishes 
was carefully considered in Boston, 4 
clusion was, that the rule of the Socie! 
adopted inadvertently, without any 
would be willingly amended, whic 

better than a public excitement ov 
letter was written to the chairman v! 
expressing this belief, and promising a0 ©"! 
favor. A letter was written to the 5e 
Society, calling his attention to t' 

He soon replied, acknowledging thetr 
stating that the rule had been amended 
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wrong ; Whether right is right; whether virtues are 
so virtuous ; whether vices are so wicked ; whether 
the path of custom is the path in rectitude which 
alone is safe. There are many who, instead of per- 
forming things that they know to be right, dream of 
them ; weave them inio this and that form; spina out 
their thoughts concerning them ; hover around about 
them. There is a kind of moral reverie into which 
men fall. 

But the full extent to which men are wont to put 
off duty cannot be known, unless we specialize the 
different methods. For it would seem as if all the 
lower feelings were jealous of tne supremacy of the 
moral faculties; and each one disputes duty before 
the chief justice. Wherefore, we find men who are 
accustomed to submit their comvictions of right and 
wrong to the judgment-of their interests. Ofcen 
men’s first intuitions are right. There are a great 
many intuitions tWat are not right, because they are 
partial—that are right only alittle way. Our very 
intuitions must become the subject-matter of inves- 
tigation. But there are in many of the more familiar 
spheres of life, convictions of right and duty that rise 
abeve men’s ordinary life. I suppose that in every 
profession there are certain saonetieal realms, and 
that there is no conscientious man who has not mo- 
ments and hours in which he shrinks from the al- 
lowed wickednesses of his calling in life. Almost 

* Preached Plymouth church, Broo’ Sunday morning, 
July 29, 1900. Reported for The Me nar by TS. Ex.rn- 
Woon, 








a men, who, before performing duty, looks it all over, 
measures himself to see how he will appear in it, tries 
a little of it, and then a little more, and finally clothes 
himself with it, piece by piece—such a man is ignor- 
ant of what is a true, manly course of action. 

Did you ever see a newly clad man—a well-dressed 
man—who was unaccustomed to good clothes? Such 
aman looks new clothes, walks new clothes, thinks 
new clothes, and is new clothes, inside and out! 
And so it is with men who clothe themselves with 
duties to which they are not used. Do you not know 
a man that has been brought up in good society 
wherever you see him? Even if he is among boors 
you know him. You feel him. Anda man that is 
not accustomed to good society, but is trying to act 
as though he was—you know him, too. There is a 
certain kind of thorough-breeding that is always ap- 
parent where it exists. A thorough-bred man is a 
thing you cannot mistake. Least of all can you mis- 
take a man who is thorough bred in moral elements. 
When you see a man that is accustomed to higgling 
with conscience, to dipping under, fo leaping over, or 
to going sinuous ways, you cannot but feel the im- 
pression that his nature produces upon you. On the 
other hand, when a man takes hold upon the perform- 
ance of duty at once, without seruple or hesitation, 
there is a certain element of rectitude infused into 
his conduct which, after he has practiced it long and 
thoroughly, carnot be mistaken. And you cannot at- 
tain this element in any way except by habit. 

The fullness, the force, the largeness, the generos- 
ity of performance, is that which will make it easy ; 











I think some men are Christians as that man is a 
traveler who is always going to a certain place, but 
never goes there. Imagine a traveler to California, 
who, soon after setting out on his journey, is found at 
Long Branch, playing with pebbles on the shore. 
When asked, “ What is your business?” he replies, 
“JT am traveling to California.” By-and-by he is 
found at some other watering-place, when, in reply 
to the same question, he says, ‘‘I am going to Cali- 
fornia, but I am lingering for a time at Silver Springs.” 
Not long after he turns up at Yellow Springs, whea 
he still declares his purpose to go to California. In 
the course of ten or fifteen years he is found still so- 
lacing himself by the way, and still intending to pros- 
ecute his journey. 

Now are there not many such pilgrims on the road 
to Jerusalem, who are always about to obey, but 
never co obey ; who are always about to seek heaven 
without ever being really in search of it? Are there 
not many men that substitute a certain sort of relig- 
ious sensibility for religion, instead of evolving a 
practical religious life, which, day by day, and hour 
by hour, exerts a powerful constrainiag and inspiring 
influence upon them ? 

How stand the facts in yous case? Are there 
none in my presence who have left great wrongs, that 
over and over again they have meant to repair, yet 
unrepaired? Have you never injured a man, and 
often and often resolved that you would make repa- 
ration? and have you not omitted to make that rep- 
aration? Is there novice in your affairs of which, as 





often as it comes, you say, “ This shall be repaired?” 


been constantly bringing the state of that province under the 
attcntion of Fuad Pasha, and the three Grand Viziers who have 
succeeded each other. On the other hand, I cannot avoid ex- 
pressing an opinion that the conduct pursued by the Maronite 
Christians, and the manner in which they have been urged on 
by their spiritual authorities against the Druses, and the atti- 
tude generally adopted by this Christian tribe, has, in no small 
degree, contributed to light up the smoldering embers of that 
religious strife which has so often desolated the province now 
again its victim,” 


Consul Brant of Damascus describes the vacilla- 
tion of the Pasha there, and forebodes the massacre 
which came. Consul-General Moore confirms to the 
letter the details of treachery and cruclty in the case 
of Deir-el-Kamar and Hasbeiya. It is fearful, he 
says, “ to contemplate the sufferings and misery that 
must be endured by the Christian fugitives—the 
aged, the infirm, women and children, wandering 
here and there on the cold and barren mountain 
ranges, Without shelter and without food, possessing 
nothing in the world but the clothes on their backs, 
and hunted like wild beasts by their enemies. Of 
such I am told there must be about 20,000.” 

Capt. Paynter of H. M. 8. Exmouth has had the 
happiness of saving 2,200 Christian women and chil- 
dren from the horrors of famine, murder, and viola- 
tion. Of the conduct of the Governor, Osman Bey, 
Capt. Paynter says, “It really appears in this age 
without a parallel. He first of all induced the Chris- 





class historians for a few statistics. Whole number 
of the class who have ever met in the recitation 
roem, 64; number who graduated, 55; 
at graduation, 23 years 34 months. Future occupa- 
tions: lawyers, 34; ministers, 10; physicians, 5; 
engineers, 3; teachers, 3. 

In the evening there was a Prize Declamation, at 
which twelve members of the Junior Ciass appeared 
as contestants. 


average age 


Wednesday was devoted to the performances of the 
Graduating Class. These—thirty in number—were 
pronounced without embarrassment in a single in- 
starce from imperfect recollection, and were of high 
average merit. “ The boys write a hundred per cent. 
bettér than when we were in College,” remarked one 
of the Judges of our Supreme Court to a friend. The 
Class evidently has in it many vigorous and well- 
disciplined minds. Much credit also is due to the 
patient fidelity of the Professor of Rhetoric. Any one 
familiar with College life could easily see that there 
had been careful criticism and effective drill. Is it 
not possible, however, to impart to College stadents, 
in public address, with scholarly propriety, some- 
thing of the genuine freedom of manner which 
always pleases? Many of the speakers would learn 
valuable lessons of any successful political stump 
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This assertion of our inferiority by one party and noa- 
denial of it by the other, was noticed and telt at the 
ane. But we considered that our “New-Schooi” bret?- 
ren were in a difficult position, and we hoped that they 
were merely yielding to the exigencies of the argu- 
ment, and did really regard us as brethren aad equals, 
though they did not think it prudent to say so then. We 
were Willing, therefore, to overiook all this, and go on 
with them in Home Missions and other mattors as 
aforetime. Such was our feeling gene rally in New 
England, and extensively at the West. 

Still, Presbyterianism, as a system, had been great- 
ly damaged in our estimation ; and Western Vong.e- 
rationalists, especially, felt that, as such disparaging 
views were entertained and had been expressed coa- 
eerning them by both “Schools,” it would be better 
for them, henceforth, to manage their own matters in 
their own way. Hence, Congregational churches and 
ether bodies were rapidly organized. “Plan of Union 
churches nearly ceased to be formed ; and, at length, 
the Albany Convention voted that it was not expedi- 
ent to form any more of them. This was all the “ re- 
peeling” of that “ Plan” of which that Convention 
was guilty. It did not dissolve, or advise others to 
dissolve, any existing “‘ Union,” but only advised that 
no more such “Unions” should be formed. After 
such a condemnation of that “ Plan” by one “School 
of Presbyterians, and such an apology for it by the 
other, it was thought best that henceforth new 
churebes should let it alone, and should be organized 
either as wholly Congregational or as wholly Presby- 
terian, as the Inembers of each should prefer. We 
were still as willing as ever to go on with our Pres- 
vyterian brethren in the Home Missionary Society in 
aiding such churches, irrespective of their denomin:- 
tion. We did not, at that time,even ask what would 
be the ecelesiastical character of those new churehes. 

And, on our part, that willingness still continues. 
No “change has come over the mind of New Eng- 
land” in respect to that matter. But “ a change has 
come over” the avowed practice, if not over the 
“mind,” of New-School Presbyterians, on that very 
point. Their General Assembly have urged Presby- 
teries to send out exploring missionaries, with in- 
structions to organize ‘‘ Presbyterian churches in ad- 
vance of all others ;” and they call on the Home Mis- 
sionary Society to pay the expense. The sending out 
of exploring missionaries is nothing new. it has 
been done tor years, at the expense of the Society, 
by auxiliary bodies at the West, both Presbyterian 
and Congregational ; and I presume that nobody ever 
doubted that churches gathered by such a missionary 
would generally adopt his form of church-government. 
It is natural that it should beso; and we have been, 
and are, perfectly willing that such things should be 
left to take their natural course. But Presbyterian- 
ism has avowed its determination to “change all 
that.” It requires its exploring missionaries to pre- 
occupy the ground, where they can, with Presbyterian 
churches. It does, at tAts time, “ask the question, 
what would be the ecclesiastical character” of these 
newly formed churches; and not only asks it, but 
answers, that they shall be Presbyterian. We “ came” 
into the Society, as The Presbyterian says, 
‘with no apprehension that the power of the Society 
would be wielded to propagate Presbyterianism.” 
The Assembly decides and publishes the decision, that 
it shall be wielded for that purpose ; that it is the 
duty of Presbyteries to wield it for that purpose ; and 
the Society is called upon to pay the expense of this 
wielding and of its results out of ¢he common funds. 

I do not say that ‘‘a change has come over the 
mind” of Presbyterians in this matter. Some things 
that I have mentioned, and some other things, seem 
to indicate that the change is not so much in their 
“‘ mind,’ as in the open expression of it. That ques- 
tion I leave for them toanswer. But we have never, 
till of late, been officially informed, and compelled to 
take notice, of their claim to wield the power and ex- 
pend the funds of the Society “ to propagate Presby- 
terianism.” 

The Society has very properly refused to allow its 
power and funds to be used for that avowedly sec- 
tarian purpose. It could not do otherwise, without 
an open and os: violation of the faith, in reliance 
on which, as The Presbyterian acknowledges, Con- 
gregationalists ‘became a part of it.” This refusal 
has led to divers movements and counter-movements, 
which it would be equally tiresome and useless to 
examine, as they do not affect the main point; the 
whole ending in an invitation, made and declined, to 
meet and consult about the division of the Society’s 
“assets.” We can firmly “ look ” all Presbyterians 
‘in the eye,” and say, we do not think they ought to 
be divided, and will hold no consultation about divid- 
ing them. We think that all parties ought to go on 
according to the original mutual understanding, and 
we shall act accordingly. 

The Society is a trustee of certain funds, given and 
bequeathed—not by Assemblies, Associations, and 
@enventions—but by individuals, in trust, to be ap- 
plied by the Society to certain uses, understood by 
the donors and testators from whom it received them. 
It is morally and legally bound to apply those funds 
according to the trust reposed in it. It has no right, 
moral or legal, to divide them, or suffer them to be 
divided, among other bodies, to be used for thezr uses 
and purposes. Its members are mostly Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists. We presume that both will 
continue to be members, and to dispense its charities 
with the impartiality originally intended. We shall 
engage in no consultation as to the terms on which 
the Presbyterian members, or the Cengregational 
members, shall all leave, or what part of the “‘ assets” 
they shall carry with them. 

A dozen or more of beneficiaries have annually, for 
a long time, received aid from a trustee of charitable 
funds. At length one of them, who has received 
more than any other, if not more than all the others, 
makes a demand which the trustee has no right to 
grant; and because he is refused, invites a minority 
of the other beneficiaries to meet in consultation 
about dividing and taking into their ewn possession 
the “assets”? of their common benefactor. Two of 
them refuse to meet him for that purpose, and he 
exclaims : “ V. and C. cannot look me in the eye!’ 
The other three are not deterred by this insult from 
returning the same answer ; and they are right. 

A CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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New ENGLAND Pastors.—Rev. Emerson Davis, D.D., 
of Westfield, for seven or eight years past has employed 
his leisure moments in preparing for the press a work in 
which he aims to give a brief notice of every deceased 
ininister that has ever been settled over an Orthodox Con- 
gregational or Presbyterian church, in each of the New 
England states, from 1620 to the present time. In a com- 
munication to The Boston Recorder Dr. Davis says: 

“T am to give the native place, graduation, settlement, dis- 
mission, marriage, number of children, death, age, and publica- 
tions of each, and some clue to their standitg in the ministry. 
They are so arranged that it will afford a brief history of the 
ecclesiastical affairs of each tewn. 

.‘ lam asked if Dr. Sprague’s great work does not supersede 
the necessity of my own? I answer, No. His work included 
a full-length portrait of the magnates of the leadiog denomina- 
tions in the United States, mine includes ministers and afl, both 
small and great, of our own denomination in New England, and 
will be included in two volumes, 

“Ifany ask what progress I have made,! would say I have 
gone over all the ground, have written and arranged about two 
thousand sketches. I have devoted to it only the odd moments 
of the last eight years. There are many blanks to be filled, some 
of which I suppose never can be. 

“T bave just been tooking over the deceased pastors of all the 
New England towns, beginning with A. and B, as far as Bing- 
ham, Me., and find the number is just 200. Ofthese 14 were in 
the pastoral office less than 10 years; 27 between 10 and 20 
yeare; 25 between 20 and 30; 46 between 30 and 40; 45 between 
40 and 50; 25 between 50 and 60; 7 between 60 and 70. The 
longest ministerial life in these towns was that of Rev. Timothy 
Allen of Ashford, Ct , who was teacher fer a short time of the 
New Light Seminary in Connecticut. He died at the age of 91, 
in the 66th year of his ministeriallife. Of this number 64 died 
during their first pastorate ; 13 were not graduates of colleges, 
of whom the late Rev. Enos George of Barnstead, N. H., was the 
most remarkable ; 15 were sons of clergymen, and 16 received 
the degree of D.D. 4 


* If in the end it shall appear that this is a fair sample of the 
remainder, it will show that the ministry of New England is re- 
markable for its permanency, about one-third dyiog in their first 
pastorate, and that they have generally been well-educated.” 

MAINE—Veazit.—In Veazie, Me., July 26th, Mr. Smith 
Baker was ordained joint pastor of the Congregational 
churches in Veazie and Upper Stillwater, and Mr. David 
8. Hibbard as an evangelist, to labor in Gouldsboro’ and 
vicinity. Among those who took part in the services 
were Prof. Harris, Prof. Pord, Dr. Tappan, and Dr. Per- 
kins, the missionary. 

Bancor THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—An effort is now 
making to raise the sum of $100,000, for the purpose of 
lacing this Seminary on a sound and established footing. 

ev. Mr. Webb of Augusta on Sunday forenoon presented 
the claims of the Institution to the State-street church in 
a forcible discourse. He stated that Professor Shepard, 
who has been in the Seminary for twenty-five years, re- 
ceiving an annual salary of only $1,000 or $1,200, had re- 
fused repeated calls to pastorships and to the Presidency 
of a large institution. tn one case a salary of $5,000 per 
year anda pledge to educate his children was offered, but 
declined, e venture to say there are not many other 
ministers possessing the spirit of Prof. Shepard. His 
spirit should animate the Congregationalists of Maine, 
and they should see to it that the Seminary is endowed 
immediately. They are able to do it.—Portland Argus. 


MASSACHUSETTS—West Hampton.—Rev. Henry M. 
Bridgman, a recent graduate of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, N. Y., and native of West Hampton, who is under 
appointment of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions to Zulu Mission, South Africa, was or- 
dained an evangelist the 27th of June. Prayer and Read- 
ing Scriptures by Bev. Mr. Mead of South Hadley ; Sermon 
by Prof. Hitchcock of N. ¥.; Ordaining Prayer by Rev. J. 
H. Bisbee uf Worthington; Charge by Rev. G. Hall of 
Northampton ; Fellowship by Rev. E. C. Bissell of West 
Hampton ; Concluding Prayer by Rev. R. S. Stone of East 
Hampton ; Benediction by Mr. Bridgman. 

Meerine or THE Boarp.—A circular has been issued 
'y a Committee of Arrangements, Henry Edwards, chair- 
‘nan, announcing that the annual meeting of the American 

‘card will convene at Tremont Temple in Boston, Oct. 2d, 
*t 4 o'clock p.m. An effort will be made to secure a 
reduction ot fare by railroads and steamboats, and the 
jCsult will be announced as soon as practicable. Mem- 

ers of the Board, and other friends of the Society, by 
“‘cressing “Henry Edwards, Esq., Boston,” may receive 


letters of introduction to families who will be ready to 
entertain them during the meeting. 


BRIDGEWATER.—The meeting-house of the Tripitarian 
Congregationa! church and society in Bridgewater was 
entirely destroyed by fire between 3 and 4 o’clock on 
Menday morning, 6th inst. When first discovered, the 
whole building was in flames; nothing was saved, and 
there was ne insurance. The origin of the fire is yet 
unknown ; there was no light in the building the evening 
previous. The loss will be severely felt, as the means of 
the society are smal]. Measures for rebuilding, however, 
are already in progress. 


MICHIGAN—GaLespure.—The Congregativnal church 
at Galesburg, Mich., on the morning of the 19th, was 
destroyed by fire, with all its contents. The pastor says, 
“The torch of an incendiary did it. Intemperance is at 
the bottom of the deed.’ The building was insured for 
$1,000 in the Peoria Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 
The agent paid the amount within twenty-four hours after 
the fire. This is the second alleged burring of a Congre- 
gational church-edifice, by the minions of intemperance, 
which we have had to chronicle within a few months. 


ILLINOIS—Gavesspure.—The First church of Christ 
in this city and its society have each given a unanimous 
call to Rev. F. T. Perkins of Williamsburg, Mass., to become 
their pastor, on a salary of $1,200. Mr. Perkins has gone 
East, to be absent two months, We hope that he will see 
it his duty to accept this call from one of the most im- 
portast churches in the state, and should he so decide we 
can assure him of a hearty welcome by the Congregational 
fellowship of Ilinois.— Cong. Herald. 


ENGLAND—Cuare. Bui_pine.—The annual meeting 
of the English Congregational Chapel Building Society 
has just been held in Liverpool, with very encouraging 
results. Its specific object is the erection by grants-in-aid 
of large and respectable chapels in London, and other 
large places, with a view to found new churches and con- 
gregations. During the seven years of its existence it has 
given material aid to the erection of 120 chapels, contain- 
ing 70,000 sittings. Great efforts are to be made to increase 
its resources. 
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A CuMBERLAND PresByYTERIAN Missionary.—Rev. 
James €. Armstrong, of Tennessee, sailed a few days 
since for Turkey, as the first foreign missionary sent out 
by the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. Hitherto the 
missionary efforts of this flourishing branch of the Church 
have been confined to the home field; now one of their 
number will be hailed as a co-laborer by the band of faith- 
ful brethren from other churches, who are endeavoring to 
diffusé the knowledge of Christ among the unevangelized 
in the dark places of the earth. 


Death or Ropert Fintey.—The death of Rev. Robert 
S. Finley is announced as having occurred in Talladega, 
Alabama, on the 2d inst. His disease was inflammation of 
the bowels. He was in the fifty-seventh year of his age. 
Mr. Finley was a native of New Jersey, and a graduate of 
Princeton College. He was the son of Rev. Dr. Finley, 
founder of the American Colonization Society, and Presi- 
dent of Franklin College, in Georgia. 


Cuina Mission.—Rev. J. L. Nevins and wife, of the 
Presbyterian mission at Ningpo, China, are being compelled 
by Mrs. Nevins’s feeble health to remove, and will proba- 
bly join the mission at Kanagawa in Japan, with Dr. and 
Mrs. Hepburn. 


Tue Boarp or Domestic Missions BoRROWING MONEY. 
—At the recent monthly meeting of the Board of Domestic 
Missions it was announced that all the treasuries of the 
Board are now empty ; and as most of the missionaries are 
not in a condition to wait for the payment of their salaries, 
and very little money is coming into the treasury, it was 
resolved, that the Executive Committee at Philadelphia be 
authorized to borrow, from time to time, a sum not exceed- 
ing in the aggregate fifteen thousand dollars, and the West- 
ern Executive Committee in Louisville a sum not exceed- 
ing eight thousand dollars, to meet the payment of the 
salaries of the missionaries, asthey falldue. The General 
Assembly, it will be remembered, authorized the Board to 
make special appropriations for the support of the mis- 
sions in connection with Father Chiniquy’s Colony in Ilti- 
nois, and to cal] upon the churches for enlarged contribu- 
tions to meet these appropriations. The Board has had an 
empty treasury this early in the season only once before 
in the fifteen years of our connection with it as secretary. 
It has never before had such heavy liabilities to meet as it 
now has. Money is now so very scarce in this part of the 
country, that it is almost an impossibility to borrew it on 
any reasonable terms. The friends of the Board must now 
rally te the aid of the treasury, or many of the missionaries 
must guffer from pecuniary embarrassment, which will 
render their labors very irksome and hopeless. 





Unsounp DocTRINE IN ENGLAND.—The Presbyterians 
in Scotland are turning their attention in good earnest to 
the strengthening of the Presbyterian Church in England. 
The idea is widely prevalent in Scotland that there is not 
a little unsound doctrine among the English Dissenters, 
and still more in the Established Church; and that for 
this reason, Presbyterianism, with its stern orthodoxy, has 
a mission in this country. 

Sr. Lovis.—The Pine-street church last Sabbath morn- 
ing had an impressive and interesting service on the oc- 
casion of a separation for a season, caused by the ill-health 
of the pastor. Dr. McPheeters preached to his flock a 
sermon full of Gospel truth, and with an unction that 
touched the hearts of his hearers, and then united with 
his loved and loving people in celebrating the love of our 
Savior in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, Dr. Mc- 
Pheeters left on Monday for Fort Union, New Mexico, 
having accepted a chaplaincy in the United States Army, 
hoping that in this change of field and climate his health 
may be greatly improved or permanently re-established. 

DeatH or «a CierGymMan.—The venerable William 
Neill, D.D., long a settled minister in the Presbyterian 
church, Philadelphia, died Wednesday morning at the ad- 
vanced age of 82 years. He died at his residence in Phil- 
adelphia. Dr. Neill was formerly President of Dickinson 
College, in Carlisle, Pa. It is justly said of the deceased 
that the infirmities of age, while they affected his physi- 
cal frame, left his pure and vigorous mind unimpaired. 
His death was the natural result of his great age, as he 
has suffered but little from disease. Few clergyman 
have been more universally esteemed, not only in his own 
denomination, but in others. 
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Missions TO THE SOUTHERN Staves.—The Southern 
Baptist Board of Home Missions, with a view to afford 
religious instruction to the slaves, have established, as we 
learn from their report, “a mission in Baltimore, under the 
charge of Rev. Noah Davis, a colored man ; in Washington, 
D. C., under the charge of Rev. H. H. Baltic, a colored 
man; in South Carolina, Carrollton district, under the 
gharge of Lewis Parker; in Georgia, McIntosh county, 
under the care of Rev. G. W. M. Williams, in connection 
with other churches; and in addition to these, missiona- 
ries are sustained in other portions of the Southwest, 
devoting a large portion of their time to this people—and 
not without the happiest results. Application is now be- 
fore the Board to furnish a man to preach to the families of 
three wealthy planters, on the shore of Louisiana, the pro- 
aged offering to pay one thousand dollars per annum for 

is services, furnishing him a house to live in, a horse to 
ride on, and other conveniences.’’-— The Methodist. 

Scarcity oF Ministers.—There are in Georgia about 
1,422 Baptist churches, and about 500 Baptist ministers. 
This manifests that there are nearly, if not quite, three 
churches to every minister. While we have at this time 
ten young brethren, as beneficiaries, studying to improve 
themselves in the ministry, there are means now on hand 
to receive nearly as many more. Has the harvest become 
small? Or have the laborers become many? I only state 
the fact, that if there are young brethren desiring to study 
at Mercer University, they may know that they can be 
aided. It may also not be amiss to state that sister Jane 
Posey, widow of the late elder Humphrey Posey, who en- 
tered into her rest on the 13th of last month, has be- 
queathed one hundred shares of the Atlanta and W. Point 
Railroad stock to the trustees of the Mercer University, for 
the education of young ministers, the income only to be 
used. When this fund becomes available, which will 
probably be in the course of a year, it will still further 
increase our ability to aid young ministers. It may be 
proper to add that besides the ten young brethren above- 
mentioned, there are six or eight others who have the min- 
istry in view. Will not those who have access to the 
throne of grace, pray for the University ? 

v. M. Crawrorp. 








Mercer University, July 13, 1860. 

SrurcGeon.—Rev. Mr. Spurgeon, after a tour upon the 
Continent of two months, has returned to his duties in 
Londen, and resumed his labors at Exeter Hall. During 
his travels he preached in the Cathedral at Geneva, and, 
contrary to the Baptist mode of addressing a congregation, 
the reverend gentleman ascended the pulpit dressed in 
full canonicals. So great was the anxiety to hear him that 
some came as many as 200 miles for the purpose. 

In a letter written from Geneva to The Watchman and 
Reflector he says 

“Tt was my delightful privilege to address a large assem)ly of 
the believers of Geneva on Monday evening, at the house of that 
eminent servant of Christ, M. Merle D’Aubigne. At his particu- 
lar request I gave an eutline of the religious movement in Eng- 
land, and endeavored to stir up the — of the brethren to 
seek more earnestly the evangelization of their city and neigh- 
borhood. There were present, among many others whose names 
I cannot just row recall, those revered and faithful brethren, 
D’Aubigne, Gaussen, Caesar Malan, Frederick Monod, and Pas- 
teur Bard. It was good to be there, for all was love, fervency, 
and prayerfulness.” 





EPISCOPAL. 





A Convocation tn Vigointa.—Leighton convocation 
met at St. Peter’s church, Buckinghain county, on the 
26th of July. Present :*Rev. Messrs. Berkley, (President, ) 
Jope, Meredith, Powell, Tizzard, and Walke. We held 
three services daily, which were attended by serious and 
increasingly large congregations. Each member preached 
as though moved by the Holy Ghost with an intense desire 
to save souls. Christ crucified wa’ the constant theme, 
and I feel assured that to many he became more than 
ever precious, because many streaming eyes were lifted 
to the Lamb slain for sinners. The appeal made by the 
earnest rector at the close of the services, (being about 
the 15th anniversary of his ministry here,) as he besought 
sinners to come to Christ, was affecting in the highest 
degree. May we all come with rejeicings, bringing many 
sheaves of blessings for ourselves and for our people, from 
this tearful sowing of precious seed. The kindling of new 
love and zeal in behalf of sinners in our own souls is not 
the least among the benefits of our convocation. This 
object I fear your exacting correspondent Rusticus over- 
looked. Each member of the Convocation was directed 
to prepare and read at the next meeting an essay “‘on the 
best means of attaching the colored people to the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church,” with the hope of eliciting some 
practical suggestions from those who are seeking to werk 
out a solution of this great question.— Southern Church- 
man. 








LUTHERAN. 





the past. They used to be a great nuisance. Their ex- 
tinction through the establishment and operation of the 
Chapel Building Societies, was a felt relief. There is a 
“ case,” however, now in London, on which we are not 
only not disposed to frown, but which we earmestly com- 





SometHine Excertionat.—Chapel cases are things of 


THE INDE 





mend to the attention and liberality of our readers. It 
comes from Toronto, Canada West, and is an appeal oa 


behalf of a German Lutheran congregation there. It oe 
a 


sustained by the most eminent names of the cit 
nei hood whence it comes, and is taken up aad p 4 
for by those in London whose recommendation is a guar- 
antee.— London Patriot. 





METHODIST. 


New Encianp Conrerences.—Rev, Mr. Lovewell pre- 
sents The Zion’s Herald the following table of the value 
of the churches and parsonages in the New England Con- 
ferences, according to the minutes of 1860 : 





Cuurcnes. 

No. of Aver 
Conferences. Churches. Value. ‘Se 
New England............124 $617,097 $6,590 
Providence..............139 608, 4,379 
New Hampshire. .. .... 94 248,450 2.643 
Maine............ . . 104 2 2,332 
Kast Maine.............. 193,075 1,976 

Vermont...........sese00 25 336,950 1, 
, ap ..634 $2,236,897 $3,528 

PARSONAGES, 

Average. 
Conferences. No. Value Velen. 
New England.... . 42 $69,600 $1,657 
Providence.............. 49 60,130 1,227 
New Hampshbire..........49 911 
Vermont...... ..49 40,5 827 
East Maine. .-42 26,100 62) 
Maine...... pan. trae 46 29,100 64 
Total.... 277 $270,130 $5,857 


has average amount of church property per member is 
6. 





MINISTERIAL AND CHURCH REGISTER. 





ALEXANDER—Rev,. Dr. James Alexander’s post-office 
ae is changed from Martinsburg, Ohio, to Sherrard, 

a. 

Annan—Rev. J. E. Annan was installed pastor of the 
church of Charlottesville, Virginia. Rev. Dr. McGuffey 
presided ; Rev. Dr. Dabney preached the sermon. 

Barzour—Rev. L. G. Barbour has accepted the appoint- 
ment of the Aull Female Seminary, Lexington, Mo. 

Beane—Rev. Samuel Beane of Beloit, Wis., has ac- 
cepted the cal] extended to him by the church at Norton, 
Mass., and will be installed early in September. 

Brecuer—On Sunday last Rev. William B. Beecher of 
North Brookfield, son ef Rev. Dr. Beecher, read his 
resignation at the close of the forenoon’s service. 

BenRINGER—Rev. Em. Behringer was installed as pas- 
tor af the German Reformed church at Norfolk, Virginia. 
Rev. Mr. Kuelling of Baltimore preached the sermon. 

Brown—Rev. F. T. Brown is to supply the pulpit of 
the Pine-street church, St. Louis. 

CamBern—Rev. H. H. Cambern has requested the 
church in Rushville, Ind., to join with him in asking Pres- 
bytery to dissolve the relation existing between them. 

CLEMENTs— Among the gentlemen admitted to the or- 
der of deacons at the last ordination of the Bishop of 
Rochester, was Mr. W. F. Clements, eldest son of the Rev. 
W. Clements ,Baptist minister, of Halsted, Essex.—Record. 

Cummins— Rev. D. H. Cummins was installed pastor of 
the church at Covington, Ky., on the 22d ult, 

Dapa—Rev. W. B. Dada was dismissed from the pastor- 
ate of the Congregational church of Jackson, Mich., by a 
council, July 25th. 

DextTrER— Rev. H. V. Dexter retires from the pastorate 
of the Baptist church, Augusta, Me., on account of poor 
health. 

Frost—The post-oflice address of Rev.C. L. Frost, late 
of Perkinsville, for the present is Townshend, Vt. 

Gancoo_ty—Rev. Mr. Gangooly arrived in England on 
the 18th of July. 

Gitt—Rev. James H. Gill, owing to failing health, 
has been compelled to resign the charge of the church in 
Marengo, Lil. 

GittTNER—Rev. H. M. Giltner was installed on Sabbath, 
8th ult., pastor of the First Presbyterian church of Ne- 
braska City, Neb. This is the first installation that has 
occurred in the territory. 

Haap—At the call of the German Baptist church, 
Kickapoo, Rudolph Haap was recently ordained their 
pastor. 

Hawes—Rev. Edward Hawes of Waterville, Me., has 
declined a ca!] from the Prospect-street church in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Hoptey—Rev. Samuel Hopley has beer dismissed, at 
his own request, from the pastorate of the church in Well- 
fleet, and his Jabors there are to close the last Sabbath in 
August. 

HuntTINeton—Prof. F. D. Huntington is to be admitted 
to the order of Deacons at Trinity church, Boston, on 
Wednesday, the 12th of September. 

Kie—Bishop Kip of California had arrived in London, 
and during his stay there paid a visit to the well-known 
church of St. Barnabas, Pimlico. 

McConavGuey—Rev. N. McConaughey was on the 12th 
of June ordained and installed pastor of the Presbyterian 
church at Millville, N. J. 

McKeenan—Rev. J. Q. McKeehan’s post-office address 
is changed from Franklin, Ind., to Dayton, Ohio. 

McKnicut—Rev. W. J. McKnight of Danville, Ky., 
has been elected Professor of Center College, Danville, 


pease, George Miller, of the last graduating 
class at Danville, has accepted an invitation to supply the 
church at Pleasant Hill, Missouri. 

Moorre—Rev. E. G. Moore of Lakeville, New York, has 
accepted an invitation to become stated supply of the 
Second Presbyterian church in Chillicothe. 

Nevin—The people of the Alexander Presbyterian 
church, Philadelphia, having refused to accept the resigna- 
tion of Rev. Dr. Nevin, he has resumed his duties as 
pastor. 

Nicnots—Rev. C. N. Nichols has .ccepted a call to the 
pastoral office of the Flushing Baptist church. 

Nutre—Rev. E. Nute, Jr., of Kansas, has returned from 
Europe in good health. 

PortER—Rev. A. A. Porter of Selma, Ala., has been 
compelled by enfeebled health to resign that place. 

PortrrR—Bishop Potter of New York, at the last a/- 
vices, was about to administer confirmation at the Amer- 
ican Episcopal church in Paris. 

Saunpers—The Rev. J. L. Saunders has accepted a call 


county, W. N. Y. 

ScuLosser—Rev. George Schlosser has resigned the 
charge of the Congregational church at Lockport, Iil., and 
is to take charge of the Congregational church at Homer, 
Il. 

Srver—Rev. Winslow W. Sever has accepted a call to 
the rectorship of St. Mary’s church, Newton Lower Falls. 

Smepes—The address of the Rev. Bennett Smedes is 
No. 132 Biddle street, Baltimore, Md. 

Smiru—Rev. 8. G. Smith, from East Greenwich, R. L, 
has accepted a call to the Baptist church in Salem Depot, 

ass. 

SreRBINs—Rev. Horatio Stebbins has declined the invi- 
tation from the First Parish church in Chicago, to become 
their pastor. 

Tessets—tThe First Parish in Medford, on accepting the 
resignation of Rev. Theodore Tebbets as their pastor, ten- 
dered for the second time on account of ill health, voted to 
pay him three months’ salary. 

ert—Rev. D. Wert of Allegan, Mich., has removed to 
Lamont, Mich., and taken charge of the Congregational 
church at the latter place. 

Wuite—Mr. W. C. White was ordained as an evange- 
list, at Cuba, N. Y., July 24th. The sermon was preached 
by Rev. Charles White, D.D., the father of the candidate, 
from John v. 17. 

WiLkxtns—Rev. Stephen Wilkins has resigned his charge 
of the First Baptist church of Fort Wayne, Ind., and ac- 
cepted that of the First Baptist church of Davisonville, 
Mich. 

Wittarp—Rev. Livingston Willard has removed from 
Sparta, N. J., to Port Jervis, N. Y. 

Witiiams—Rev. R. G. Williams has declined the call 
to the church at Birmingham, Ct. 

Witson—Rev. James Wilson of Ruggles, Ashland co., 
Ohio, died on the 18th of Juty. 

Winpsor—Rev. J. W. Windsor of St. Charlies, Lowa, 
has accepted a call from the Congregational church at 
Marion, lowa. 

Yerkxes—Rev. D. J. Yerkes has resigned his pastorate 
of the First church in Pittsburg, Pa, and accepted that of 
the First Baptist church of Brooklyn. 

Youne—Rev. D. Young has received and accepted 
an invitation to take charge of the church at Dwight, Liv- 
ingston co., Ill. 


COLLEGE RECORD. 








Brown University.—We are informed that the ar- 
rangement of the anniversary exercises of Commencement 
week has been completed. On Tuesday morning, Sept. 
4th, an oration will be delivered before the Phi Beta Kap- 
pa Society by Hon. Thomas A. Jenckes. In the after- 
noon an oration by Rev. J. Wheaton Smith of Philade!- 
phia, and a poem by George H. Calvert, Esq., of Newport. 
In.the evening Rev. Dr. Re ert Turnbull of Hartford, Ct., 
will address the Society of Missionary Inquiry. The regu- 
lar Commencement exercises of the graduating class take 
place on Wednesday, the 5th.—Pror. Jour. 

Hami_tTon Co._ece, N. Y.—Addresses were delivered 
by the members of the graduating class. Degrees were 
conferred : A. B. in Course—on the 17 members of the grad- 
uating class. Honorary D.D.—Rev. John Brown John- 
ston of Glasgow, Scotland; Rev. Samuel T. Seelye of Al- 
bany, N. Y.; Rev. Isaac Brayton of Watertown. Honor- 
ary LL.D.—Professor Asa Gray, M.D., of Harvard Col- 
lege ; Hon. Henry Allen Foster of Rome, N. Y. 

DartwoutH Cotiece, N. H.—We learn that about 
forty have entered the Freshmanclass. The Trustees 
appointed John R. Varney, A.M., of Dover to the vacant 
Chair of Mathematics. 

Dr. Bond of Philadelphia, deceased during the past year, 
has bequeathed to the College property ameunting to from 
$15,000 to $20,000, for the increase of the library. 

LL.D.—Franklin Pierce, George Perkins March, John 
Dwight Willard. D.D.—Rev. Austin Richards of Nashua, 
and Rev. Constantine Blodgett of Pawtucket, R. I. 

LaravYeETTE CoLLeGe, Pa.—Sermons were preached by 
Rev. W. H. Green, D.D., of Princetoa Theological Sem- 


Literary oration by Col. W. C. Alexander of N. J. The 
Faculty report “that during the last two sessions there 
has not beer occasion, in a single instance, to resort to 
even the first stage of discipline.” A pleasant state of 
things. 

Jerrerson CoLLeEGe.—The Commencement of Jeffer- 
son College was on Wednesday, the 2d inst. On the pre- 
ceding Sabbath, Rev. A. M. Hoge of Zanesville, Ohio, 
preached to the Religious Societies. The baccalaureate 


On Monday the Alumni held a meeting, which was ad- 
dressed by Rev. John Patton of Philadelphia, Rev. James 
Alexander, D.D., Hon. James Veech of Uniontown, Rev. 
J. L. Vallandigham, Rev. James Sloan, D.D., Rev. J. 8. 
Pomeroy, and others ; and incipient measures were taken 
in concert with the Board of Trustees, to raise funds to 
endow two additional professorships. On Tuesday after- 
noon Rev. J. J. Marks delivered an address, comprising a 
history of the institution and a memorial of Rev. 
Brown. At evening the address to the Literary Societies 
was delivered before a large audience by Rev. Jonathan 
Edwards, D.D., of Philadelphia. 





The regular exercises were on Wed- 





to the rectorship of Christ church, Guilford, Chenango | 


inary, and Rev. G. W. Thompson, D.D., of Academica, Pa. | 


was delivered on Sabbath evening by President Alden. | 


be numerous petitions to the King. 


PENDENT. 








Besday, at the close of which President Alden conferred 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts on 48 young gentlemen, 
members of the graduating class. 

The Honorary Degree of D.D. was then conferred on 
Rev. John Patton, Philadelphia; Rev. Robert Murray, 
President of Shelby College, Ky. ; Rev. Wm. M. Paxton, 
Pittsburg; and the Honorary Degree of A.M. on Rev. 
David M’Kee, Principa) of Lynchburg estons: Thomas 
W. Pierce, Wheeling, Va.; Wm. H. Reeves, Huntsville, 
Mechiing, De ton; Joserh Mi Foster Weet Farkeld, and 

ec » Dayton ; . Foster, West Fairfield, an 
J. M. Kennedy. iti 

Honorary Decrees Conrerrep By THE Corpora- 
TION or YaLe CoLiece, Juty, 1860,—Doctor of Laws— 
@ernelius Conway Felton, President of Harvard Univer- 
sity. Master ef Arts—Jobn Duane Park, Judge of the 
Superior Court of Connecticut, Stephen G. Hubbard, M.D., 
of New Haven, Prof. Martyn Seeley, Josiah 
Curtis, M.D., of Boston, (class of 1840,) M. Hall Mc- 
Allister of California, (class of 1849,) Frederick Beech- 
er Perkins of Hartford, (class of 1850,) John C. Mitchell, 
(class gf 1850.) Bachelor of Philosophy—William A. An- 
thony. Bachelor of Arts—Henry Powers, (class of 1857.) 

Bowpo1n Cot_ece, Me.—The degree of A.B. was con- 
ferred on fifty-five members of the graduating class, and 
me of A.M. on,tbirty previous graduates of the insti- 
ution. 

The following honorary degrees were conferred : D.D.— 
Rev. John J. Butler of , Rev. A. D. Wheeler of 
Tepsham, Alpheus Packard of Bowdoin College, LL.D.— 
Hon. Nathan Clifford of Portland, Daniel Goodenow of 
Alfred, John Appleton of Bangor. : 

The oe was delivered by Rev. Mr. Wheeler of Tops- 
ham. He made a felicitous apology for occupying the 
place of a Whittier. His subject was Progress, or a view 
of the river of Time along its whole course, past and 
future. 

The oration before the Phi Beta Kappa was delivered 
by Rev. Dr. Lord of Dartmouth. 

The Boards of the College elected Hon. Wm. P. Fessen- 
den and James W. Bradbury to fill vacancies in the Board 
of Trustees. Messrs. M. Cram of Brunswick, Owen B. 
Cheney of Lewiston, and R. D. Rice of Avgusta, to fill 
vacancies in the Board of Overseers. Joseph McKeen, 
Esq., was re-elected Treasurer for three years. Israel T. 
Dana, M.D., of Portland, was elected Professor of Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics, and Timothy Childs, M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Surgery, in place of Dr. Peaslee, resigned. Mr. 
Win. J. Maltby was elected Professor of Modern Languages. 
Mr. M. is a son of the late Rev. J. Maltby of Bangor—a 








— of Yale College. He has*been five years in 
Surope—his opportunities for preparing himself for such 


a department have been most favorable. N. Cummings, 
Esq., recently gave Pres. Woods a check for $250 to fill 
one of the unpainted panels in the College chapel. Such 
instances of liberality are the more valued when, as in 
this case, unsolicited. 

Vermont UNiversity.—The Commencement of Ver- 
mont University at Burlington occurred last week. 
President Pease delivered the baccalaureate sermon on 
the afternoon of Sunday, July 29th. On the evening of 
the same day, Rev. S. 8. Cutting, D.D., Professor of 
Rhetoric in Rochester University, addressed the Society 
for Religious Inquiry. The meeting of the Associate 
Alumni was held on Tuesday. Hon. H. J. Raymond of 
The New York Times presided. The oration was by Hon. 
bk. C. Palmer of St. Paul, Min., on “The New England 
Element in American Civilization.”” Commencement oc- 
curred on Wednesday. The number of graduates was 
twelve. The honorary degree of A.M. was conferred on 
Hon. Heiman Carpenter of Northfield, and R. S. Perkins, 
Esq., of Stowe. Rev. Simeon Parmelee received the 
degree of D.D., and ex-Governor Fairbanks that of LL.D. 

LEWisBURG UNIvVeERsity, Pa.—At the Commencement 
proper of the University nine graduates delivered ad- 
dresses. The speakers trem abroad were Rev. Dr. Sam- 
son, Washington, Rev. J. Hyatt Smith and Rev. J. Wheaton 
Smith, Philadelphia, and Rev. William Whitehead, Great 
Valley, Pa. The degrees conferred were: B.S.—J. G. 
M’Meen, Bellefonte ; A.M.—Rev. William M. Whitehead, 
Great Valley ; D. Ph.—Abram Coles, M.D., Newark, N.J.; 
D.D.—Rev. Thomas Winter, Roxboro’. 

The female seminary is an important adjunct of this 
institution, and twelve essays by young ladies were read 
at the late Commencement, including a valedictory. The 
theological department is another adjunct of great im- 
portance, sending forth the present year, from under the 
able instruction of Prof. Curtis, to supply the churches 
and wastes of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, six young 
men of promise. 

Amuerst, Mass.—At the Phi Beta Kappa meeting, 
Hon. Charles Sumner, LL.D., was elected orator for next 
Commencement, with Hon. G. 8. Hillard as substitute. In 
the Alpha Delta Phi, Rev. J. P. Thompson, D.D., of New 
York, delivered the oration of the occasion. In the even- 
ing the Society of Inquiry was addressed by Rev. F. D. 
Huntington, who had an immense audience. 

Of the Alumni, Hon. Horace Maynard was chosen 
President for the coming year, and the same Vice-Presi- 
dents hold over. The meeting was very fully attended. 
Speeches were made by President Felton of Harvard Col- 
lege, President Stearns, Prof. W. S. Tyler, and others. 
The orator of the occasion, Prof. F. A. March of Lafayette 
College, endeavored to éstablish the proposition that “ the 
English language is a new speech.” 

The annual address before the Literary Societies was 
delivered in the afternoon by Hon. Horace P. Maynard of 
Knoxville, Tenn., himself an old Athenian. ~His theme 
was Political Education, which he eloquently contended 
was fartoo much neglected. The number of the graduat- 
ing class is 47. The exercises in the church closed at 1 
o’clock. The honorary degree of LL.D. was conferred 
upon Gov. Banks, Prof. E.8. Snell, and Increase Lapham ; 
the degree of D.D. upon Rev. A. C. Thompson of Roxbury, 
Prof. Aaron Warner of Amherst, and Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher. 





FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 








Prepared Expressly fer The Independent, 





SCANDINAVIA. 


Ir is highly gratifying for the friend of civil and re- 
ligious liberty to notice how Scandinavian Protestant- 
ism, though slowly, yet steadily, is advancing on the 
road of progress. That the remnants of an intolerant 
legislation, which would cireumscribe Christianity by 
the narrow lines of a hierarchical church-system, will 
be swept away, is no longer a subject of doubt ; the 
question henceforth is only, how long time it will re- 
quire to see the consummation of this long-wished for 

| event, and the entrance of Scandinavia into the union 
of Free Protestant nations. The events of the first 
months of 1860 fortunately indicate that this time 
rapidly approaches. 

| In Denmark all religious parties declare themselves 
| satisfied with the principle of religious toleration es- 
| tablished by the new Constitution of 1849. Not even 
the leaders of the High-Church party demand its ab- 
rogation or modification. All denominations, accord- 
ing to it, enjoy freedom of public worship and equal 
political rights. This point being gained, the Progress- 
ive party aims at a complete separation of Church 
and State. A motion to this effect has been repeat- 
edly introduced into the Diet, during the present year, 
by Mr. Barford. It has been backed by numerous ad- 
dresses from all districts of the country, and the Com- 
mittee of the Volksthing has reported, though with 
some modifications, in its favor. 

In Sweden, the bill for the abrogation of some oi 
the worst provisions of the old Code respecting relig- 
ious toleration was passed in May. The Houses of 
the Nobles, the Clergy, and the Peasants adopted it in 
the form proposed by the Government, while the 
Burgher House rejected it, as conceding too little to 
the principle of religious freedom. The new law does 
away at least with the penalty of banishment for 
secession from the State Church, though fines and 
imprisonment still await those who dare to promul- 
gate doctrines adverse to the Lutheran Church. The 
Liberal party took special objection to that part of 
the bill which takes the initial judicial power out ef 
the handsof the Royal Chancellor of Justice and 
transfers it to the Clergy, who are said to have been 
partly induced to pass the bill by the consideration 
that it would invest them with this power. The cur- 
rent of public opinion is very strong in support of 
the Liberal party, and no doubt is entertained that the 
next years will witness more and greater concessions 
to the principle of religious liberty. The Government 
itself would have given more liberty but for the re- 
sistance it had to encounter among the clergy and 
in higher quarters. The Government, moreover, ex- 
ecuted the law in a liberal spirit. In a northern dis- 
trict, where separatism has made great progress, the 
Consistory recently demanded that at least the heads 
of the movements should be punished. But the Gov- 
ernment refused to interfere, and intimated to the 
clergy the propriety of acting by persuasion. 

Norway, like Denmark, has been accustomed for 
years to the toleration of dissenting churches. All 
Protestant Dissenters, the Roman Catholics, and even 





abode in Norway, and to send out missions. Under 
this protection of a liberal constitution, the Methodists 
have established a number of flourishing congrega- 
tions, which are rapidly increasing ia membership. 
The Roman Catholics have gained a few converts, 
and although in a few instances the circumstances 
attending these conversions were such as justly to 
| provoke public indignation, yet the principle of relig- 

ious freedom had sufficiently firm roots in the minds 
| of the people not to suffer any detriment. Tse Mor- 
| mons have been permitted to obtrude their doctrines 
| and usages on the guileless country people, and even 

their misguided converts may stay, if they choose, on 
| their native soil. Yet some civil disabilities had 
| remained in the legislation from a period of former 
intolerance, such as inability to hold office, liability 
to taxation for the support of the Established Church, 
etc. But even these begin to give way to the liberal 
sentiments of the peeple. At the last session of the 
National Legislation, the Storthing (Lower House) 
gave 67 votes against 44 in favor of a resolution to 
| suppress the article of the Constitution which makes 
the holding of state offices dependent upon member- 
ship in the State Church. As a two-thirds majority 


resolution was lost, and friends and foes of the reso- 
lution parted with the conviction that at the next 
session of the Storthing the resolution will undoubt- 
| edly pass by the constitutional vote. 


The Revival in Sweden, and Sabbath Observance. 


The subject of Sabbath observance continues to 
occupy the serious attention of Christians, and calls 
A motion 
regarding the observance of the Sabbath was intro- 
duced a few months ago. Memorials were addressed 
to the King from parties in various towns in which 
there are railway stations, praying for the discontinu- 


is required for every change of the Constitution, the | 





| cey, etc., etc. 





ance of railway traffic and military marches on Sun- 
day. But as the Parliamentary Committee, which is 
pass. 2 with the consideration of the subject, recom- 
mended that Parliament should do nothing, the ex- 
eaaaie of the memorialists was disap ointed. 

friends of the cause, however, are not idle, but 
continue their efforts. Many of the representations 
sent to Parliament in order to plead for the observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Day, refer touchingly to the re- 
vivals which they have experienced as proving the 
advantage of caring for the Sabbath’s sacredness, 
and encouraging vital religion. They say that, not- 
withstanding the opposition both of their clergymen 
and the unbelieving multitude, they have persevered 
in the path of spiritual life, have not separated from 
the State Church, and do not desire to do so, unless 
statesmen impose on the members of the Church laws 


which are opposed to the command of God and an | 


awakened conscience. 

In Norway religious life seems to be increasing. 
In the town of Drammen there is said to have been 
an extensive awakening; and from the town of 
Stavanger, six persons, mechanics, were recently 
oat to settle in the mission field among the Zulus in 

ca. 


The Baptists in Scandinavia. 


The continued success of the Baptist missions in 
Scandinavia and in the north of Europe generally, 
forms one.of the most interesting chapters in recent 
missionary history. They have had a wonderful 
growth. Planted only a few years ago, they now re- 
port in Sweden 104 churches, into the fellowship of 
which 5,000 have been baptized. Last year they re- 
ported 68 congregations, with 3,479 members, which 
was an increase of 1,299 over the preceding year. 
And the prospects are stillas bright as ever. Another 
devoted missionary, Rev. J. F. Nilsson, has recently 
left New York in order to return to Sweden, his na- 
tive country, and to labor there for the missionary 
cause of his denomination. Mr. Nilsson is a native 
of Sweden, a sailor by occupation, who was early in 
life converted, and became a member of the Baptist 
Chureh, since which time he has earnestly devoted 
himself to his Master’s cause. He was several times 
imprisoned in Sweden on account of the doctrines he 
preached, and was finally banished. He has now 
been nine years in America, but returns at the earnest 
desire of his friends to Sweden, to resume there his 
labers. 

It is, indeed, astonishing how, under a legislation 
which pronounced the penalty of banishment over 
every seceder from the State Church, such rapid prog- 
ress could be made. Now the greatest danger has 
passed. The penalty of exile has been abolished, and 
the day of entire religious liberty is rapidly approach- 
ing. When that day arrives, the sympathy of many 
clergymen of the evangelical school, and of many 
thousands among the awakened Christians of the 
country, and the incessant spreading of Baptist prin- 
ciples among a portion of other dissenting organiza- 
tions, promises to the Baptists an extraordinary in- 
crease of their membership. 

Of the Baptists in Denmark the last report of the 
American Baptist Missionary Union contains interest- 
ing information. At Hals, forty-eight have been added 
to the church during the year. The members are 
very much scattered and generally poor, so that they 
have much to contend with. In Jetzmark, thirteen 
have been baptized, and the church numbers 151 mem- 
bers. The church sustains a missionary brother, who 
visited Northern Jutland the past winter. At Wang- 
eroze, an island in the North Sea, where three mem- 
bers reside, crowded meetings were held evening after 
evening, and many entreated the preacher, on his 
departure, to visit them again soon. The number of 
churches amounts at present to 12, with 1,283 
members. 
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A Pouiticat Text-Boox ror 1860, CompiLeD py 


Horace GREELEY anv JoHN F. CLEVELAND, price $1, | 


has just been issued by The New York Tribune. This 


volume contains the fullest and most complete collection | 
of facts bearing on the pending Presidential contest ; be- | 


sides a record of all the Congressional Caucuses, National 
Conventions, Platforms, etc., etc., down to and including a 
full history of the Conventions and Platforms of 1860, with 
the letters of acceptance of the several candidates. This 
beok contains several of the most memorable speeches of 
Messrs. Lincoln, Douglas, Seward, Breckinridge, Hamlin, 
H. V. Johnson, Benjamin, etc., with the more important 
letters, propositions, and votes of the foregoing, and of 
Messrs. Webster, Bell, Cass, Van Buren, Everett, Bates, 
Jeff. Davis, 8. P. Chase, J. L. Pugh, Clayton, Wilmot, Yan- 
At the close is presented at a single view 
the vote by states and counfies throughout the Union of 


| every Presidential election since (and including) 1840, 


with the latest votes for Governor and Congress in all the 
contested or doubtful states. We believe that so large an 
aggregate of current political information was never be- 
fore embodied in a single volume. 

Georce LEIGHTON Ditson, the American traveler and 
author of “Circassia; or, a Tour to the Caucasus,”’ of 
“ The Para Papers on France, Egypt, and Ethiopia,"’ and 
of “ Adventures and Observations in North Africa,’ has 
been elected a member ef the Geological Society of France. 
This seems but another reward of Mr. Ditson’s signal re- 
searches in the country of Hannibal and Jugurtha, for 
which the learned and scientific society of Algeria elected 
him one of their members while he traveled there. 

AnotHerR Comet.—An astronomical correspondent in 
Fairhaven is confidently of opinion that the bright object 
now so conspicuously visible in the southeast section of our 
evening sky is not Sirius, as the multitude will have it, 


| but one of those globular comets, not unlike the one de- 


the Mormons, have been permitted to take up their | 


| 





scribed by Cassina in 1683. 

Mapame Jenny Linn GoLpscumipt recently arrived 
at Stockholm, and was received with enthusiasm. She 
intends to pass the summer with her husband and children 
at a villa in the envircns of the Swedish capital. 

KossvTH, with the few remaining members of his fam- 
ily, were in Paris at last accounts. It is said that the 
illustrious Magyar felt keenly the death of his sister, and 
that when he read the account of the attention aad respect 
manifested by the gentlemen of Brooklyn at her funeral, 
he wept and exclaimed: “Oh that their people were my 
people, and their God my God.” From some mysterious 
source Kossuth receives quarterly $1,000, the accompany- 
ing note indicating simply that it is from a friend in Am- 
erica, and that it is intended for his personal expenditures. 

HawTnorne has been visiting the White Mountains in 
company with ex-President Pierce, and during his visit 
he looked for the first time on the Old Man of the Moun- 
tain, around which he had woven the witchery of his fancy 
so many years ago. 

Tue second daughter of Charles Dickens was recently 
married at Hingham church, Kent, to Mr. Charles Collins, 
a brother of Wilkie Collins, and himself a budding author. 
Mr Dickens’s country house is at Gad’s Hill, in Kent, the 
scene of Falstaff’s, Prince Hal's, Nym's, Pistol’s, and 
Bardolph’s exploits—the very locality for a man of genius 
and humor. 





Cotton Crisis.— At the present moment the South is 
threatened with something not unlike a financial crisis. 
She already admits an extensive failure in her crops of 
corn, to be met from the teeming granaries of the North- 
west. But tobuy corn, for the South, is to sell cotton, and 
how stand her prospects here? At the last advices an 
unprecedented stock was accumulated in Liverpool of 
some 1,200,000 bales on a decline in prices of from #12to 
$15 per bale. Political complications gathering over 
Europe make it highly probable that the activity of the 
English factories will hardly reach its recent average 
level during the next twelve months, while there are fair 
grounds for anticipating at least an average crop in the 
cotton-producing states. The rates of money at New 
Orleans for the past two or three weeks have ruled high, 
and are rising rather than declining, and heavy obligg- 
tions of Southern planters to the negro-dealers of phe 
frontier states falling due through the early aw 
Ss e all these elements of pressure, intensi 
political convulsion, and what would bec o8 
mediately available resources of our c onetgpe 
sionists—N, Y. Daily Times, te 
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The North Atlantic Company’s United States i 
hd D Init Mail 
—— Adriatic, Joseph J. Gomatatin, Esq., commander 
rrived at an early hour Saturday morning from Havre via 
Cowes. Left the Need) Y on the af ron of 
he let | © Needles at 6 o’clock on the afternoon of 
the Ist inst., and reached the Light Ship, during a fog, at 
4 o'clock Saturday morning. She brings 261 passengers, 
ey bee rm bie and niece, Mr. Grinnell 
5 . Backett, U. §. e 
~ awn S. Army, and Rev. Dr. 

ENGLAND.—In the House of Lords, 
Clyde took his seat. The United Service Gazette says : 
“It is rumored in military circles that the vacant Baton 
will be conferred on Lord Clyde, as an especial mark of 
| Her Most Gracious Majesty’s appreciation of his lordshio’s 

brilliant services. 

Lord J. Russell has appointed Lord Dufferin to the re- 
sponsible post of British commissioner to Syria. No bet- 
ter choice,says The Times, could have been made in so 
difficult and delicate an appointment. 

The Moorish Embassador and suite will embark ou 
Wednesday, Aug. Ist, on board her Majesty’s ship Mel- 
pomene, on their return to Morocco. 

Combetins is to be honored with the presence of the 
Prince of Wales, at the commencement of the ensuing 
Lent term. Arrangements for the reception of his Royal 
Highness are in progress. Madingly Hall, situate about 
three miles from Cambridge, has been engaged, there be- 
ing no available place within the limits of the University 
capable of accommodating his Royal Highness and his 
numerous suite. 


ScotLanp.—The Tercentenary of the Reformation will 
commence at Edinburgh, Scotland, on Tuesday next, the 
14th inst. A foreign paper says : 

“Noblemen and eminent Protestauts from all quarters are 
expected to take part in the proceedings, The foundation-stone 
of the Protestant Institute a Scotland will also be laid. This 
Institution is designed to be a living monument of John Knox 
and the glorious Reformation for ages to come. The bearings 
and aspects of Popery if this and other lands will be discussed, 
and public conferences held from day to day in regard to the 
various papers read, and on the relative duty of Protestants.” 

Foreicn Orrce, Jcty 27tH.—A dispatch dated July 
24th, of which the following is an extract, has been re- 
ceived by Lord John Russell from Lord Bloomfield, G.C.B., 
Her Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary at the Court of Prussia: “I have the honor to 
inform your lordship that her Royal Highness the Princess 
Frederick William of Prussia, Princess Royal of Great 
Britain and Ireland, was safely delivered of a daughter, at 
the New Palace at Potsdam, at ten minutes past eight 
o’clock this morning.”—Gazetie. 

France.—The principal feature of the news is the 
letter of the Emperor Napoleon to the Count de Per- 
signy, the French Embassador at the Court of St. James. 
To say that it is noble and frank, is to speak of it with 
much too feeble commendation. The manliness that 
breathes in every line, the straight cut it makes through 
all the red-tapeism of diplomacy, its evident sincerity and 
honesty, and its superiority to all petty feeling and an 
noyance, reflect the highest credit upon the wonderful 
man who has proved so successful a ruler of France 

The Paris correspondent to The Times says: It is not 
certain that the representatives of the Powers who meet 
on the Syrian intervention will finish their task to- 
merrow (Tuesday.) There seems to be a wish on the 
yart of some to leave as much time as possible to the 

‘orte for the suppression of the atrocities in Syria, and 
the chastisement of the perpetrators, without calling for 
foreignintervention. In the meantime France is hurrying 
on her preparations for the expedition. A subscription 
list has been opened at Paris and the departments for the 
benefit of the Christians of Syria who have survived the 
massacres, It is expected that about 100,000 francs may 
be forwarded to Syria during the present week. 

The appearance of the wheat crop has improved within 
the last month. There was a further decline of prices in 
the Paris flour market last week. The prices of wine 
remain firm. 

Turkkty.—The Monitcur publishes a correspondence 
from Constantinople, dated the 18th inst., which states 
that Fuad Pasha, before leaving for Syria, sent the follow- 
ing message to the Marquis de Lavalette: “Tell the Em- 
bassador that, at the risk of my life, I shall wash out the 
stain upon the honor of ourarmy, and that the soldiers will 
also do their duty.”’ 

Lord John Russell has authorized Lord Cowley to sign 
the convention for regulating the intervention in Syria, on 
condition that the free acquiescence of the Porte shall 
have been previously obtained. 

A letter from Damascus to the 12th of July says: Rev. 
Mr. Graham, of the Irish Presbyterian mission, has been 
murdered in the open streets, while endeavoring to escape 
from a Moslem house, where he had been hid, to the Brit- 
ish Consulate. He had a guard of Turkish soldiers with 
a but they did nothing toward defending him from the 
moo. 

It is stated that the Count de Paris and the Duke de 
Chartres, who were traveling in Syria at the moment of 
the recent outbreak, only saved their lives by traveling 
-y through the mountains of Beyrout. 

he Lazarists, Sisters of Charity, and other women of 
| Damascus, safely arrived at Beyrout under an escort tur- 
| nished by Abd-el-Kader. 
Genoa, July 3lst.—The Mercantile Courter publishes 
} an authentic account of the massacre at Damascus, up to 
the 10th of July inclusive. 3,000 Christians had taken 
refuge in the citadel occupied by the Algerines, under Abd- 
| el-Kader. The town was in the power of the murderers 
| and incendiaries tothe number of 2,400, principally Druses 
| and Bedouins. 
The Turkish garrison consisted of 5,000 men, who were 
| inactive or hostile. The soldiers had driven the Christians 
into the flames of the burning houses. ~Some accounts 
compute the number of victims at three to four thousand, 
but state that this may be exaggerated, owing to the pre- 
vailing terror. 

Sicity.—The correspondent of The Morning Pos! says: 
“The affairs of Italy are more than ever complicated. 
Garibaldi will not listen to the propositions of Emanuel’s 
letter, dictated by France, and calling on the General to 
abstain from any attack on the Continental dominions.”’ 

Turin journals speak of the probability of an interview 
this month between Victor Bmanuel and the E nperor 
Napoleon. 

A letter from Milan states that at Mantua some Hunga- 
rian soldiers, having obtained bal! cartridges, fired into a 
corps of chasseurs, noted for its loyalty to the Emperor. 
A sergeant was killed. Several of the Hungarian officers 
| afterwards deserted 
| No new light has been thrown on the intentions of 
| Garibaldi, or the prospect of a revolution in Naples. The 
proposition of the Neapolitan Envoy that England and 
France should on certain conditions interpose to guarantee 
the King against deposition, has been declined by the 
British Cabinet 

The Commandant of Messina, Gen. Clary, has received 
orders from Naples to defend the place to the last ex- 
tremity, and to bombard the town if necessary. To avoid 
| useless loss of life, Gen. Clary has given notice to the 
people of the town and to the ships in the harbor to retire 
beyond the range of the guns at the citadel. We look for 
| a renewal of the scene at Palermo, where uselessdamage 
| was done and inoffensive lives destroyed. 
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KIDNAPPERS.—Gov. Ramsey of Minnesota has offered 
a reward of $250 for the persons who, on July 20th, kid- 
napped from St. Paul an alleged fugitive slave, named 
Henry Sparks. They carried him off without any legal 
forms or any warrant. 


A ContTrast.—Mr. Douglas is receiving marked atten- 
tion in five of the New England states, and is everywhere 
treated with the respect due to his official station and pub- 
lic character. Mr. Johnson, his associate on the Presi- 
dential ticket, is grossly insulted when he attempts to 
speak in his native state, at the South, and even Georgians 


hang him in effigy ! 

PROMOTION FROM THE Ranks.—The 
cers inthe regular army of the United States who have 
risen from the ranks is 23. It is not generally known that 
there is a law providing for the bestowal of commissions 
on deserving soldiers. How many such in the U. 8, 
Navy? None 

Wuy He Deciinen.—Hon. John Covede of Penasyl- 
vania, in a speech delivered at Cleveland, Ohio, on Tues- 
day evening last, said that he had declined a nomination 
for Congress because he knew that no more corruption in- 
vestigations would be necessary after Lincoln’s election. 

Movements or Hon. Wm. L. Yancey.—The Me mphis 
Avalanche says of Mr. Yancey 

“This gallant tribune of the people has agreed to place him 
| self, after this month, at the disposal of the National Democratic 
| Committee, which will appoint for him to speak in all the large 

cities of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and also in Boston and 

New York. The people of the North will thus have an opper- 
; tunity of seeing and hearing a man, whom, through the misre- 
| presentation of the tripartite opposition, they have been im- 
| pressed to regard as a ‘ menstrum horrendum,’ Mr. Yancey will 
; *peak for himself, and by his conclusive logic, will force the con- 

Viction of the integrity of his position as a true friend to the Con- 
| stitution. We predict for him the largest audiences ever assem- 
bled at the North.” 

ConTRIBUTIONS FoR SyriA.—Montreal has set the ex- 
ample, having made a small contribution for the aid of the 
suffering people of Syria, which they promise to increase. 
One gentleman of New York has contributed $100. The 
benevolent of New England should send their donations ad 
once to the rooms of the American Board in this city. Who 
in our happy and peaceful land can look upon his own be- 
loved ones without the desire to contribute, according to 
his means, for the relief of the poor, bereaved, and home- 
less women and children of Syria? 

We understand that a gentleman of this city has ex- 
pressed his intention to make a donation of one thousand 
dollars, to be expended for the relief of the Protestant suf- 
ferers in Syria. A meeting has been called in New York 
to concert measures of relief.— Boston Traveler 

ARRIVAL OF Lapy FRANKLIN.—Among the passengers 
by the Adriatic is Lady FrankJin, widow of Sir John Frank- 
lin, the Arctic explorer, who lost his life in his devotion to 
the cause of science and geographical discovery. Lady 
Franklin is now the guest of Henry Grinnell, whose name 
will go down to posterity inseparably connected with that 
of Franklin, to discover whose fate he performed s> noble 
and disinterested a part 

Tue Missover Evecrion.— The Missourt& sno rat 
(Republican) of the 9th, says > a» iT 

“ We were premature, it appears, in conceding Shapteds {~ 
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TO OUR FRIENDS. 

We are bappy to announce that the number ef new cash sub- 
acriptions received at the office of The Independent during the 
month of July was 900. Such steady accessions to our list— 
particularly during a seasen “of the year in which even the 
most euccessful among Daily Metropelitan Journals experience 
a decline ratber than an increase in circulation—will be gratify- 
ing to the many friends and well-wishers of The Independent, 
by whose voluntary and generous aid the ephere of its usefat- 
ness is now being every week widened. Asan illustration of 
the ative cir of this journal, and that of its two 
next-door acighbors of the religious press, we give the following 
statement of a tourist threugh New England, who bought The 
independent at a news-stand in Worcester, Mass., and after- 
wards ia Norwich, Ct. “I chanced to ask the news-man at 
Worcester,” says our informant, “how many copies of The In- 
dependent he sold every week from his stand. He replied, ‘The 
average number is 110,’ ‘ How many of The New York Odserv- 
er™ ‘About four copies.’ ‘And of The Evangelist” ‘Two.’ 
The news-agent at Norwich in Ike manner reported—The In- 
deperdent, ® copies; The Observer, 15; The Hvangelist, 1. 
I send you these figures, with my hearty congratulations on the 
growing success of a Free Press .” 

We give these figures from our New England friend, with no 
intention of disparaging our venerable neighbors, either ofthe Oli 
Schooi or the New ; for we have no doubt that if some equally 
inquizing traveler were to ask at a news-stand in South Caro 
lina or Alabama for a similar comparative statement, the tables 
would be completely turned upen us. The chiefground on which 
we are willing to receive the congratulations of our correspond- 

, ent is, as he intimates, that the rapid advance in our circulation 
indicates, in every section in which it has taken place, a corre- 
sponding advance in Popular Sympathy for those great prin- 
ciples of Human Rights and Freedom which these columns have 
advocated from the beginning, and which they will not cease to 
advocate to the end. 


Joti 





PSALM CXIV. 


One of the purest pleasures that belongs at once 
to religion and to literature, is to fall upon some 
beauty in the Scriptures that has been hitherto 
undiscovered, or commonly overlooked. All tre 
best writings of uninspired men in this way reward 
repeated study, by disclosing from time to time 
now merits ; but the sacred writings pre-eminent'y. 
As might have been expected, they correspond to 
the natural works of the same divine Author, or 
transcead them, in richness, variety, and delicacy, 
and, like them, are never, to the last, exhausted in 
the view of the most diligent and appreciative 
minds. Not only vast and changeful things, as the 
anéscape, and the “ cloud-land” above, with their 
numberiess combinations of form and color, but 
things minute and uniform in nature, the structure 
of an insect or a leaf, under scientific observation, 
become subjects of successive discoveries; and 
every sacred narrative or lyric er discourse, and 
many @ verse or clause, is still a theme for curious 
thought and fresh admiration among devout inter- 
preters, according to the measure of their faculties 
and positions. Wherever there is the eye to see it, 
some new Vein is brought to light in the tracery of 
the inspired composition, or a new shading is given 
to ono that was poiated out before. Besides the 
fullness of the Bible, our very familiarity with it, 
which we properly reckon a privilege, has this 
infelicity, that we sometimes on that account con- 
tent ourselves with its more obvious be .uties, 
instead of applying to it a closer scrutiny, and 
hence have the more to learn from successive 
interpreters. Even enlightened readers, besides 
now and then falling on something positively new 
in tho literature of this Book, may often have a 
similar pleasure from old suggestions which are 
new or revived to them. We may come upon 
observations in an aocient commentary, whieh we 
Only wonder have not been made familiar by all 
fater writers on the same passage. Certainly most 
readers of the Bible come short of the opportunitics 
now afforded, by popular commentaries, both for 
understanding its meaning and appreciating its 
beauties. 

We have been Icd to this thought by recurring 
to an observation not new nor very modern, yet 
not familiar to general readers, on the stracture of 





, structaral difference, in the offspring of such sur- 


— ———- 


reotly to the Divine Person than the psalm in that 
place. Bishop Burgess, in his translation of the 
Psalms “into English verse,” has a brief note on 
this arrangement of the psalm before us, which 
also he adheres to as effectively as Dr. Watts, por- 
haps more'so ; for instead of the King of Israel: » 


thick array.” 
In this connection we may add that the work of 
Dr. Burgess, now mentioned, published twenty 


found in the last Connecticut Collection. 


“ The harvest dawn is near,” are already favorites 
with many who use that book; aad we are sure 
our readers will thank us for transcribing here 
two of his stanzas on the 93d Psalm, which we 
regard as among the finest in our language : 
“The floods, O Lord, lift up their voice, 
The mighty floods lift up their roar ; 


The floods in tamult loud rejoice, 
And ciimb in foam the soundiag shore. 


“But, mightier than the mighty sea, 
The Lord of giory reigns on high ; 
Far o'er its waves we look to thee, 
And see their fury break and dic.” 


THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES. 





Tuz theory of the Origin of Species lately 
broached by Darwin is reviving the discussion of 
the doctrine of “ development” which was suppos- 
ced to have been exploded when the unscientific 
charaeter and pretensions of the “ Vestizes of Crea- 
tion” were exposed by some of the ablest scientific 
minds. Darwin's theory is really that of natural 
development presented under new forms of expres- 
sion. He holds that sinee all organisms tend to 
multiply with a rapidity that would soon overstock 
the earth, only a few individuals of each germination 
can survive in the “ struggle for life; that these 
survive by reason of some accidental superiority of 
siructure or function ; that the reproduction of this 


vivors, establishes a new variety, with a higher 
type of organism ; that in their exuberant offspring 
the “struggle for Kfe” is renewed, and is again 
decided in favor of individuals having some acci- 
dental advantage; and that this process has been 
renewed, until all existing organisms have resulted 
from the simplest original form of life. For the 
accomplishment of this development of the highest 
existing species out of the lowest primitive organ- 
isms, Darwin demands billions upon billions of 
geological ons. 

To an unscientific reader this theory appears 
upon the face of it too far-fetched and fanciful to 
be warranted by scientific facts. And it is evident 
that whatever may be true of the principle of 
“ natural selection” as determining species, the dis- 
tinguished naturalist has made a most arbitrary 
selection of facts as the ground-work of his theory.- 
Of course the theory can be fully tested only by the 
known facts of science ; but when those facts are 
fully and fairly stated, any mind accustomed to 
comparison, analysis, and logical deduction, can 
reason upon them even though unskilled in the 
specialties of physical science. The subject has 
an importance for theologians and Biblicists uo less 
than for naturalists. 

The American Journal of Science for Jaly opens 
with an article from the pen of Prof. Parsens of the 
Cambridge Law School, in which the views of Dar- 
win are advocated, in distinction from the doctrine 
of species laid down by Agassiz in his essay ou 
Classification.. While not following Darwin to the 
extreme limits of his theory, Prof. Parsons adopts 
fully the principles of “the origin’ of species by 
generative development through variation ;” and he 
declares that whatever difliculties may attend the 
theory of transformation, he would “accept them ' 
all unhesitatingly, rather than the notion that the 
first horse, or dog, or eagle, or whale, flashed into 
being ovt of nothingness, or out of a mass of in- 
organic elements which had been drawn together 
in due proportion for that purpose.” This frank 
avowal shows the legitimate tendency of Darwin's 
theory—toward the denial of creation, as we con- 
ceive of it by the immediate fiat of the Almighty. 
Prof. Parsons, indeed, rejects this inference, and 
warmly insists upen his own belief in a personal 
God and in a miraculous beginuing of that creation 
which has been perfected through so long a suc- 
cession of secondary causes. Darwin himself oc- 
easionally recognizes a personal Creator. It is 
neither wise nor just, therefore, to crowd into the 
ranks of Atheism those who would not voluntarily 
place themeelves there, nor to concede to Atheism 


the opening, he names only “One amidst their | 
| to distortion, tells now, what it has told from the be- 

ginning, that the supposed intermediate forms be- 
| tween the species of different geological periods are 
years ago, when he was a pastor in Hartford, has 
merits which have made it creditable to our litera- | 
ture abroad. At least seven extracts from his | 
version, including the piece we have cited, may be | 
Of these, : 


the two stanzas on the 126th Psalm, beginning, | win is particularly remarkable for the fairness with 


| which he presents the facts adverse to his views. It 





whatever strength there may be in their scientific 
facts and arguments. We see no cause of alarm 





the 1i4th Psalm. It is a striking feature in the 
composit.on, that while the subject is the power 
and majesty of God, as shown in bringing the Is- 
raclites out of Egypt, his name is not at once men- 
tiened, but reserved till near the close, where his 
presence is suddenly announced as the Cause of 
the wonderful appearances described 
verse, [srael and Egypt are mentioned, and in the 
second the pronoun “ fis” is used with no anteced- 
ent rame, as in the first verse of the 87th Psalm. 
Then are presented the Red Sea and Jordan as_re- 


| 


| 


upon which the Psalmist interrogates them as to 
the mysterious cause. “ The sea saw (:/) and fled ; 
Jordan was driven back. The mountains skipped 
like rams, and the little hills Jike lambs. 
ailed thee,O thou sea, that thou fleddest? thou 


Jordan, that thou wast driven back? Ye monn- 


i -e skipped like rams, and ye little hills - te 
tains, that ye skipped like rams, 3 * | species, genera, families, orders, classes, and any 
| other kind of more or less comprehensive divisions 
vivacity, the Psalmist ans vers his own question, | 


like lambs?” Here, with the utmost dramatic 
by summoning the earth, and announcing the pres- 
ent majesty of God as a suflicient reason for its 
agitation. “Tremble, thou earth, »’ the pres- 
ence of the Lord, at the pres the God 
of Jacob; and conclu? another 
of his interposition: om the 
rock,—* which nding 
water, t* Thus 
the rdi- 

?; 


s 


In the first | ane 
| not Warsant his theory. 


| puted. The same number of The Journal of Sci- 


] 
a . ° os | tracts 
tiring im awe and confusion, and Sinai, and the | 


hills about it, as quaking in view of some marvel; | 


| existence of species, but the views he advocates are 
| entirely at variance with those I have attempted to 


Wha sa > ; 

nal | ho material existence, yet they exist as categories of 
| thought, in the same way as genera, families, orders, 
| classes, and branches of the animal kingdom. 


for the Christian faith in the theory of the Darwin 
school, aud if there were real cause of alarm, it 
could not be quicted by the cry of Atheism. A 
scientific theory must be judged in the light of all 
the facts which science can adduce with reference 
to the subject-matter of the theory. Now it is evi- 
dent to the careful reader that Darwin’s facts do | 
But even his facts are dis- 

contains 


ence a criticism of Darwin by Prof. 


Agassiz, from which we shall make liberal ex- | 


“ Darwin in his recent work on the Origin of | 
Species has done much to shake the belief ia the real 


establish. For many years past I have lost no op- 
portunity of urging the idea that while species have 


Duar- 
Win's iundamental idea, on the contrary, is that 





among animals, do not exist at all, and are altogether 
artificial, differing from one another only in degree, 
all having originated from a successive differentiation 


| of a primordial organic form, undergoing successively | 
such changes as would at first produce a variety of | 
| species ; then gerera, as the difference became more | 
| extensive and deeper; then families, as the gap 
| widened still farther between the groups, until in the 


end all that diversity was produced which has existed 
or exists now. Far from agreeing with these views, 


natural divisions in the animal kingdom are primarily 
distinct, founded upon different categories of charac- 


| ters, and that all exist in the same way, that is, as 
| categories of thought, embodied in individual living 
| forms. 
| the animal kingdom are founded upon different plans 


I have attempted to show that branches in 


of structure, and for that very reason have embraced 
from the beginning representatives between which 
here could be no community of origin ; that classes 
e founded upon different modes of execution of 
se plans, and therefure they also embrace repre- 
‘atives which could have no community of origin ; 
orders represent the different degrees of compli- 
‘ in the mode of execution of each class, and 
‘re embrace representatives which could not 
‘ormmmunity of origin any more than the mem- 
ifferent classes or branches; that families 
ed upon different patterns of form, and em- 
esentatives equally independent in their 
t genera are founded upon ultimate peculi- 
icture, embracing representatives which, 
nature of their peculiarities, could have 
of origin; and that, finally, species are 
ations and proportions that exclude, 
ye preceding distinctions, the idea of 

t.”” 


New Haven entertains still 
scies, as existing in the original 
‘reator and impressed upon the 
\ world. His views are given 
‘icles in The New Englander 

1 well as in The Journal of 

ses before the Scientific 

Prof. Agassiz makes 


| of fact, but one of verbal interpreta'ion. 
ters should endeavor to be sufficiently infurmed in 
| matters of science to judge of theories in their 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


——_—_ — 


“Had Mr. Darwin or his followers furnished a sin- | 
gle fact to show that individuals change, in the course | 
of time, in such ® manner as to produce at last , 
species Giffereat from those known before, the state | 
of the case might be different” But it stands record- 
ed now as before, that the animals knowa to the | 


‘ ancients are still in existence, exhibiting to this day | 


the characters they exhibited of old. 
record, even with all its i 


The geological 
mperfections, exaggerated 


imaginary beings, called up merely in support of a 
fanciful theory. The origin of all the diversity among 
living beings remains a mystery as totally unexplain- 
ed as if the book of Mr. Darwin had never been writ- 
ten, for no theory unsupported by fact, however plaus- 
ible it may appear, can be adraitted in science. 

“ It seems generally admitted that the work of Dar- 


may be so; but I confess that it has made a very dif- 
ferent impression upon me. I have been more forci- 
bly struck by his inability to perceive wheu the facts 
are fatal to his argument, than by anything else ia 
the whole work. His chapter on the Geological Re- 
cord, in particular, appears to me, from beginning to 
end, as a series of illogical deductions and misrepre- 
sentations of the modern results of Geology and 
Paleontology. Ido not intend to argue here, one by 
one, the questions he has discussed. Such arguments 
end (eo often in special pleading, and any one fami- 
liar with the subject may readily perceive where the 
trots lies by confronting his assertions with the geo- 
logical record itscif. But since the question at issue 
is cLiefly to be settled by paleontological evidence, 
aud I have devoted the greeter part of my life to the 
special study of the fossils, I wish to record my pro- 
test against his mede of treating this part of the sub- 
ject. Not only does Darwin never perceive whea the 
facts aye fatal to his views, but when he has suc- 
ceeded by an ingenious circumlocution in everieaping 
facts, he would have us believe that he has lessened 
their importance or changed their meaning.” 

This condemnation is suiliciently severe, and if 
supported by facts must be fatal to Darwin's thoo- 
ry. But Agassiz next points out a distinction 
which certainly is fatal to Darwin's mode of rea- 
soning, even if his facts are admitted : 


* The fallacy of Mr. Darwin's theory of the origin 
of species by means of natural selection, may be 
traced in the first few pages of his book, where he 
overlooks the difference between the voluntary and 
deliberate acts of selection applied methodically by 
man to the breeding of domesticated animals and the 
griuwing of cultivated plants, and the chance influ- 
ences which may affect animals and piants in the 
state of nature. To call these influences ‘natural 
selection,’ is a misnomer which will not alter the con- 
ditions under which they may produce the desired 
results. Selection implies design ; the powers to which 
Darwin refers the origin of species can design noth- 
ing. Setection is no doubt the essential principle on 
which the raising of breeds is founded, and the suab- 
ject of breeds is presented in its true light by Mr. 
Darwin; but this process of raising breeds by the 
selection of favorabie subjects, is in no way similar to 
that whioh regulates specific differences.” 


Thus Agassiz shows that the evidence of design 
in the very mode of originating species which Dar- 
win sets forth, is conclusive against the theory of 
natural development, and in favor of the theory of 
specific creation. Of all theories of development, 
Agassiz says emphatically : 


“1 believe these theories will, in the end, all share 
the fate of the theory of spontaneous generations, so- 
called, as the facts of nature ehall be coufronted more 
closely with the theoretical assumptions. The theo- 
ries of De Maillet, Oken, and Lamarck are already 
abandoned by those who have adopted the transmu- 
tation theory of Darwin; and unless Darwin and his 
followers succeed in showing that the struggle for life 
tends to something beyond favoring the existence of 
certain incividuals over that of other individuals, they 
will scon find that they are following a shadow. The 
assertion of Darwin, which has crept into the title of 
his woik, is that favered races are preserved, while 
all his facts go only to substantiate the assertion, 
that favored ndividuals have a better chance in the 
struggle for life than others. But who has ever over- 
looked the fact that myriads of individuals of every 
species constantly die before coming to maturity ? 
What ought to be shown if the transtoutation theory 
is to stand, is that these favored iadividuals diverge 
from their specific type, and neither Darwin nor any- 
body else has furnished a single fact to show that 
they go on diverging. The criterion of a true theory 
consists in the facility with which it accounts for facts 
accumulated in the course of long-continued investi- 
gations, and for which the existing theories afforded 
no explanation.” 


This searching analysis concludes with the fol- 
lowing declaration : 


“Were the transmutation theory tre, the geolog- 
ical record should exbibit an uninterrupted succession 
of types blending gradually into one another. The 
fact is, that throughout al! geological times each 
peried is characterized by definite, specific types, be- 
longing to different genera, and these to definite fam- 
ilies, referable to definite orders, constituting definite 
classes and definite branches, built upon definite 
plans. Until the facts of Nature are shown to have 
been mistaken by those who have collected them, 
and that they have a different meaning from that 
now generally assigned to them, I shall therefore 
consider the transmutation theory as a scientific mis- 
take, untrue in its facts, unscientific ia its method, 
and mischievous in its tendency.” 


In all this there is an important lesson for be- 
lievers in divine revelation; viz., that it is never 
worth while to be disturbed by scientific theories 
until these are well established by the widest pos- 
sible induction and the most protracted scrutiny of 
the facts alleged in their support; and that when 


| a theory of science is thus established by the 


general consent of scientific men, the only question 
between the theory and the Bible will not be one 
Miais- 


bearing upon the Word of God. We are sure that 
a true Science and a true Faith will ever go hand 
in hand. For ever, O Lord, thy word is settled in 
heaven. 





ated 
NEW PERIL IN TURKEY. 

Tue proposed occupation of Syria by French 
troops, so far from staying the fires of fanaticism 
and of civil war in Turkey, may kindle thom in'‘o a 
fiercer flame. There is good reasou to believe that 
the Druses apprehended that the Maronites, aided 
by French money and arms, would attempt to ex- 
terminate them from the mountains. The rumor 
that the Christians are coming from Europe to take 
forcible possession of their soil will stir the jeal- 


| ousy and fanaticism of the Mohammedans of Tur- 


key to the highest pitch of fury. 

Syria is not the whole of Turkey, and when the 
French shall land in Beyrout we may well fear 
that, in the far interior, the Mohammedans, feeling 
that their doom is near, will draw the sword and 


| execute a terrible vengeance upon the Christian 


| population. 


I have, on the contrary, taken the ground that all the | moment to hear that the sword had been drawn 


We should not be surprised at any 


everywhere in Turkey for the extermination of 
Christians. The provocation of a massacre, the 
very thought of which makes one’s blood run cold, 
will rest mainly with Russia and France. Wecan 
only say—May God give Fngland wisdom, strength, 
and fidelity to guard religious freedom and Protest- 
ant Christianity in the East. Our missionaries and 
the converts there should be daily in our thoughts 
and prayers. 

The latest advices seem to decide that French 
intervention is a fixed fact, England requiring only 
that it shall take place with the concurrence of the 
Porte. Napoleon reveals the secret origin of the 
war when he claims to interfere in behalf of mon- 
asteries in Lebanon under his protection. The 
Druses knew or suspected that those Maronite 
monasteries were already turned into arsenals for 
their extermination. Hence the suddenness and 
ferocity of the war on the part of the Druses. 

Napoleon has ulterior aims for France in the 
East, to be gained by this armed occupation of 
Syria. A French army in Lebanon will be to 
Turkey like the hedgehog in the snake's hole— 
hard to get out. But we can only watch the turn 
of events where it is impossible to predict results. 

The immediate effeet of the war upon the Syrian 
mission is disastrous in the extreme. A letter 
from Rev. W. M. Thompson, American Missionary 


. the Christian 








in Syria, published in The New York Journal of 


Commerce, communicates the following intelligence 
reepecting the mission stations and missionaries . 

«The war has desolated almost the eatire field of 
cur missionary operations. The church at Hasbeiya 
is burnt, and the Protestant community destzoyed in 
the general destruction of the town and massacre of 
population. The Sicon station is sus- 
pended. Mr. Ford bas removed to this place —Mr. 
Eddy gone to America. The station of Deir-el-Kamar 
ts dead; the missionary is saved and has gone to 
Abeih. The station at the Seik is suspended, and Mr. 
Bliss and the young ladies of the Female Seminary 
have fled to Bey rout, and are now here. Mr. Calhoun is 
todisband the Male Semizary at Abeih, and hold himself 
in readiness to descend at a moment's warning. 
Brother Wilson has abandoned Hems and come to 
Tripoli. We shall probably shut up our press to-day, 
and put our large property there in the best position 
we can for any coming emergency. Our schools are 
all dispersed, and we are just holding on to the frag- 
ments of our mission to see what the Lord intends ‘to 
do with us.” 


Still we cannot doubt as to the final result of 
missionary labors in that land, pursued amid so 
many discouragemonts. The good seed sown shall 
yet spring up, and though there be but a handful of 
corn scattered in the tops of the moun'ains, the 
fruit thereof shall shake like Lebanon 





LINCOLN ‘OR LANE. 

Aux the signs of the times point to Mr. Lincoln 
of [Liinois, and Senator Lane of Oregon, aa the only 
real contestants for the office of President. No one 
pretends to believe that sither the Beil and Everett 


ticket or the Dougias and Johnson ticke! wii re- 


ceive a majority of the electoral vote. Ths most 
sanguine friends of Breckinridge aud Lane do not 


claim that their ticket can receive a majority, with- . 


out scme combixation with the friends of Mr. 
Douglas or of Mr. Beil. But whatever combina- 
tions may be effected in particular states, with a 
view to the election of Congressmen, there is no 
probability of such a fusion of the electoral tickets 
as would give a majority of the electoral vote to 
Breckinridge. The total electoral vote is 303—the 
majority, 152, being necessary to a choice. The 
fifteen slave states have 120 votes. We doubt 
whether Mr. Breckinridge is sure of ail of these. 
The eighteen free states have 183 votes. Of these, 
California, New Jersey, and Indiana, having 24 
votes, and perhaps Oregon with its 3 votes, may be 
considered doubtful upon the Republican side. 

Should Mr. Lincoln fail of these 27 votes, or of 
the vote of Pennsyvania, which is also 27, he would 
still have four votes more than a majority in the 
Electoral College. But the lossof both Pennayi- 
vania (27) and Indiana (13) would defeat his eleo- 
tion by the people. In other words, if the various 
opposing lickeis cau get from free states 32 elec- 
toral votes, they will throw the election into the 
Heuse. 

The present House of Representatives aumbers 
237—150 from the free states,and 87 from the 
slave. But in the House each state would vote as 
a unit, and of course the majority of the repre- 
sentatives from each state would determine its sin- 
glevote. The House must choose a President from 
ihe three highest candidates. Of these, Messrs. 
Lincoln and Breckinridge would of course be the 
firsttwo. There are 33 statee, requiring !7 as a 
majority. 

According to the known political preferences of 
the House, there would be 15 states for Lincoln, 12 
for Breckimridge, 1 for Dougias, 1 for Bell, aud 
Maryland, Kentucky, North Carolina, and Louis- 
iana doubtful or tied. It is hardly possible in these 
circumstances that the House would make an elec- 
tion of President. The whele session till March 
4, 1861, would be spent in an angry and excited 
contest, to the great detriment of the public busi- 
ness and tranquillity. 

According to the Constitution, the Senate would 
elect a Vice-President from. the fro highest candi- 
dates. These of course would be Messrs. Hamlin 
and Lane, and the Democratic majority of the 
Senate would vote for that member of their body, 
whom the people of Oregon have just repudiated. 

We put it then to those sober conservative men 
who are likely to throw away their votes upon 
Beil aud Everett, and those admirers of “ squatter 
sovereignty” who are likely to throw theirs away 
vpon Douglas and Johuson, whether they are will- 
ing to contribute to a result se disgraceful and dis- 
astrous as this circuitous elevation of Lane to the 
Presidency. 

We ask Christians and patriots to look at the man, 
his character, his principies, his platform, his party, 
and answer whether they will take the responsibility 
of putiing such a man aad such a policy at the hoad 
of the government in this grave crisis of its affairs 
Compare with Lene, the character, the principles, 
the platform, the policy of Abraham Lincoln, and 
at the bar of conscience make your choice. The 
only way to prevent this scheme of Southern dis- 
unionists and propagandists of slavery, for the 
elevation of Lane to the Presidency, is by faithful, 
unremitting effort to make sure the eiection of Lin- 
cola by the people. 


CASTE AT WATER-TANKS. 





The Missionary Herald for August, contains the 
gratifying intelligence that the distinction of caste 
in the use of wells, fountains, and water-tanks, wiil 
no longer be tolerated by the British Government 
in India. The old East India Company's adminis- 
tration pandered to the religious and social preju- 
dices of the Hindoos, and by thus bestowing its 
patronage and influence virtually on the side of 
heathenism, it emboldened the Sepoys for their au- 
dacious rebellion. 

The reeonquest of India and the transfer of its 
administration directly to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, Lave reversed all this, and the native Chris- 
tians are now proteeted and favored, where once 
they were despised and persecuted. A test ques- 
tien bad arisen with regard to the use of certain 
public tanks and fountains, which, by Hindoo cus- 
tom, was denied to persons of the lower castes. 
Hindoos of high caste complained to the Govern- 
ment, that these feunfains were polluted, because 
used by Christian converts of low caste, or who 
had lost caste by becoming Christians; and peti- 
tioned that such converts should be restricted to 
certain designated tanks and fountains. The Gov- 


ernment has decided squarely and finally, that no | 
native Christian shall be thus degraded ; that Chris- | 


tianity is the religion of Her Majesty, and that none 
of Her Majesty’s subjects shall suffer any social 
disadvantage by professing it; that all the tanks 
shall be free to Christians, without regard to rules 


roadside tank througheut the country. 

All Christian hearts rejoice in this decision. At 
many a monthly concert in this country, the fact 
has been mentioned as matter of thanksgiving, 
that the power of caste in India is broken. Yet, at 
the seme time, both Englishmen and Americans 
cherish and practice this same detestable spirit of 
caste in their socigj, civil, and religious usages. 
Every day one megs son the Sixth-avenue rail- 
road, men and womed g@fity of one of those many 
shades of color, which in this country are branded 


as an inferior caste, watching car after car roll by, 


which they may not enter, and waiting for an ec- 
casional designated car in which “ colored persons 
are allowed.” 

Thus we, while blessing God that caste is over- 
thrown in India, and that men of every color and 
name may drink of every fountain, impose upon an 
unoffending people the iron rule of caste, and com- 
pel them to drink only at such tanks as we may 
specify. 


e The constitution of the State of New York per- 
mits every drunken, brawling Irishman, who can 


the ballot-box, and to drink of the privileges of 
citizenship, without money and without price. But 
the most decent, patriotic, and pious native, if his 
biocd is suspected of African descent, is forbidden 


specified amount of reali estate. The great public 
tank of free suffrage would be defiled by his touch. 
In how many churches, too, is the negro shut out 
from the common privileges of worshipers, and 
compeiled to drink the water of life from some sep- 
arate tank, set up for him in an obscure corner? 
What hypoorisy, in the sight of God, is it to give 
thanks for the overthrow of caste in India, and to 
sanction and perpetuate caste in New York. 

A certain quasi governmental institution of Great 
Britain, the Cunard Steam-Ship Company, has set 
up special tanks on board its ships for persons of 
this colored caste : - 


“A colored woman, Mrs. Putnam, with her party, 
lately engaged places on board the Cunard packet for 
Engiand. Before embaricrg, however, she received 
the following notice 
British and Nerth American Royal Mail Steam Packet Com- 

pany Office, 99 State street, Boston, October 27, 1858, 

* Por ycur information we desire to inform you that @ separate 
tabie wil. be provided for yourseif and party on boar’ the Kuro- 
pa bence to Liverpool, where everything will be furnished you 
that first cabin passengers are entitled to. The person who ap- 
priced for your tickets did not state the fact that the party were 
colored, otherwise we sl.ovic have informed you. 

* Shou)é this toterfere with your expectations, please appiy a 
this office at once, and we wil. refund the passage moncy. 

* Respectfally 
(Signed) “F.C. & J. G. Bares 

“dirs. C, BE. Putcam aad party, Salem. 

“Mrs. Putnam protested, but could not delay her 
journey, and the eeparation from the other passen- 
gers was enforced. On her arriva! in England some 
of her friends took up the matter, and laid the case 


“Been Bitz Hover, Fpmowpron, Juns 20, 1360 
* Sin: [ have received your letters of the Sth acd 28th inst, 
“I do cot ece that any advartage would result from discussing 
the eubject matter of those letters, therefore I must deciine en- 
tering into any correspondence o2 the subject 
*T am, sir, your obedient servant, 
“3. Cuxazp, 
“Rey. ¥. Chapman, Durdham Down, Bristei.” 

The Economist regards this as an approval of the 
position taken by the agents ofthe Company. After 
censuring the action on the score of principle, it 
proceeds to show how false it is in policy for the 
best interests of trade. The following paragraph 
expresses the true English epirit 

“It may be very disagreeable to some narrow- 
minded Ergiishmen to travel with Frenchmen—to 
some Roman Catholics to travel with Protestant here- 
tice—to some Mohammedans to travel with Chris- 
tians. In such cases there is no temptatien to con- 
sult private feeling—it would rot pay. And yet there 
is at least as much, in some cases more, ground for 
these prejudices than for that which the Cunard Com- 
pany respect. Is English commerce to surrender al! 
hold of the manly political axioms of the Mnglish na- 
tion siroply to win more American customers? If so, 
we may venture to predict that it will eventually lose 
far more than by the sacrifice of principle it will tem- 
porarily gain. If, boldly disregarding these ignoble 
prejudices of caste, the Cunard Company devoted it 
self to improving those accommodations which it 
could throw open to all equally on equal terms, it 
would soon ride down opposition and gain respect for 
the thorough justice of its commercial conduct. But 


British feeling vehemently rejects, it wijl either lose, 
in the contempt that it inspires on this side of the 
Atlantic, more than it gains by subserviency on the 
othe:—or if it succeed it will succeed only by first 
corrupting the morale of English commerce, and 
tainting, through its agency, the political morality of 
the Engiish nation.” 

If the British Government would be true to the 
principles it has just declared in India, it should re- 
quire the Cunarders to abolish this odious distine- 
tion of easte, or should withdraw from the ships 
the yearly grant of Government aid. 





> 


DR. CHEEVER IN EDINBURGH. 

We are very glad to see the following letter, 
addressed to Rev. Dr. Cheever by leading ministers 
of Edinburgh. It could not have been more in 
accordance with the recommendations of this jaur- 
nal touching Dr. Cheever's foreign visit, if we had 
written it ourselves. It shows that common sense 
in Scotland as well as here is beginning to dis- 
criminate between the character and position of 
Dr. Cheever as an anti-slavery preacher, and the 
petty personal and ecclesiastical quarrels which 
distract the Church of the Puritans. The cause 
of Anti-Slavery is not to be embarrassed by side 
issues and party strifes in that particular church. 

The first appeals for Dr. Cneever in Scotlaad, 
guided and stimulated by partisan misrepresenta- 
tions from this side, abounded in uuwarrantable 
personalities toward ministers and churches in this 
country. The attempt was made to make out a 
case for Dr. Cheever, by denouncing Dr H. W. 
Beecher, The Independent, and the Congregational 
ministry, as wanting in boidness, sincerity, and 
fidelity in their opposition to slavery. These 
blundering Scotch speeches, with all their gross 
vituperation of individuals, were reprinted and 
widely circulated here. It then became necessary 
for ua to speak in the defeuse of truth. We gave 
the facts as to the Puritan church controversy, but 
with the utmost consideration for Dr. Cheever we 
separated his name and work in the anti-slavery 
cause from these local quarrels, and proposed that 
he should receive a personal testimonial in Great 
Britain. We knew that a reaction had already 
begun in that country, which would make the 
“ British Aid Mission”’ practically a failure. We 
proposed the kindest and best thing for Dr. C. and 
the anti-slavery cause. Precisely this view is now 
tuken in the following letter. The italics are ours 


“ Evinsurau, July 11, 1860. 
“To Rev. Dr. Cuxever : 

* Reverend Dear Sin: We, the undersigaed, hav- 
ing learned with much satisfaction that you now see 
it to be consistent with your duty to visit our coun- 
try, Cesire to assure you of a most hearty welcome 
awaiting you, so far as we are personally concerned, 
and so far as our influence extends. 

“ Without presuming to pronounce any judgment 
on maticrs of ecclesiastical or congregational ar- 
rangement, or on the conduct of other parties not 
before us, we cherish a confident hope and expecta- 
tion that your explanations and appeals will have the 
effect, by the blessing of God, of catting forth substan. 
tial tokens of sympathy toward yourself, and awak 
ening fresh zeal in the good cause of negro emanci- 
pation. 





| chureh-quarrel in this country. 
of caste; thatif they were denied the use of the | 


great fountains in Ahmednugger, they would be | 
annoyed and persecuted at every village well and | 





** We heartily wish you success in the stand which 
you are making, amid difficulties and discourage- 
ments not a few, in its support; and we are, rever- 
end dear sir, Your brethren in Christ, 

Rosprt Canpiisu, 

W. Linpsay ALEXANDER, 
James Beae, 

J. Watson.” 


To a}! this we say Amen and Amen. This is 


| exactly what we have all along proposed to Brit- 


ish brethren. Do not meddic with a private 
Do not interfere 
with “ecclesiastical and congregational” affairs 


which you cannot understand. Do not pronounce 


judgment upon one-sided testimony, against parties | 
| not before you. 


But on the other hand, do not let 
the wrangling of some of Dr. Cheever’s partisans 
—who aim to make themselves conspicuous as his 
patrons—alienate you from himself and the cause 
of anti-slavery. Give him “substantial tokens of 
s}mpathy.” Help “ the good cause of negro eman- 
cipation,” to which he has proved himself a sin- 
cere and earnest friend. Amen and Amen. 


—Since the foregoing was in type we have re- 


ceived our files of British papers, some of which al- 
lude to the arrival of Dr. Cheever. The Glasgow 
Examiner, while it suppresses the facts as to ths 
Church of the Puritans, continues its ignorant 
abuse of ministers and churches in this country, 
and assails The Independent in particular. We 
waste no words upon a journal so ill-informed, and 
which is well known not to represent the intelli- 
gent and Christian sentiment of Glasgow upon 
American slavery in general, or upon Dr. 
Cheever’s mission in particular. The real tone of 
the Glasgow churches will be found to correspond 


ewear throvgh his naturalization papers, to come to | 


to vote, unless he shall first become the owner of a | 


before Sir Samuel Cunard. His reply was as follows: ° 


if it is to win its way by deferring to priaciples which | 
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|. with the wise, just, and carefal forms of statom. at 
, used in the foregoing letter from the Fdinburs) 
ministers. We ‘now that many leading person: j, 
_ Giaegow, while ready to welcome and aid |), 
| Cheever, strongly disapprove of The Examine, 
| attacks upon Dr. H. W. Beecher and The Inj, 
pendent. 
| The London Patriot of July 26th, a noble and 
| influential representative of the Congregationalists 
| of England, thus welcomes Dr. Cheever 





“Rev. Dr. Cheever, the able and unflinching advo 
cate of negro freedom, landed at Southampton from 
the Adriatic on Tuesday. He will be warmly greeted 
in this country, and any message he has to bring us, 
or advice to offer on our attitnde in the great aati 
slavery question, or the methods in which we may 
best advance the Abolition cause, will be listened to 
with the utmost respect and attention. But we shall 


be sorry tf he comes ona money-begging e rpedition, 
in which there may be some doubt how far the 
| British public are called upon to aseist him. 
; 
' 


Thus the position of The Independent in its ar- 
ticle of July 12th is taken also by the most in- 
' duential anti-slavery leaders in Edinburgh and 
| London; a position kind and cordial toward )); 
| Cheever, but opposed to burdening the anti-slavery 
| cause with the financial troubles and interio, 
wranglings of a distracted church. 


OUR NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 





We are happy to announce to our readers that 
| we have secured the serviees of the new Magnate 
of the Brooklyn pulpit, the Réy. Henry Wan 
Beecher, Dwinitatis Docter. 

This honoray degree has been conferred at the 
right time and place. We were wondering the 
other day what aii the boys who now make 50 free 
' with the name of “ Henry Ward,” as if he were one 
of them, would do when Mr. Beecher should have 
turned of fifty, and should wear Nature's crown of 
glory upon his head. There was need of soms 
graceful transition from tha youthful vigor and 
vivacity which he has so wonderfully prolonged, 
to the mature dignity and repose of middle life 
This is now supplied by the Pons Asinorum 
happily provided by the Corporation of Amhorst 
College. 

Though Mr. Beecher has not completed his haif 
century, he is sufficiently mature for such an 
honor. His “ bodily presence” is fully able to sus 
tain the dignity. ntellectually he commands a re- 
epect higher than any title can express; while in 
the department of theology, though not tech: cally 
of any school, his weekly sermons prove him to be 
a preacher rt of mere rhetorical graces and popy 
lar effects, but of wide reading and profound 
thought, “a scribe well instructed in the law.” 
Indeed, in the highest, truest sense, as a teacher of 
religion to the people, he is a Doctor in theology 

It is weil that this degree was not conferred by 
Cambridge University. An honor from that quar 
ter might have awakened a suspicion of his ortho 
| doxy. 














Some of his associates in this vicinity have 
| survived that test, because their soundness in the 
| faith is already established. A degree from Am 
herst College must place Mr. Beecher’s orthodoxy 
above suspicion, at least in Massachusetts. Ow 
only fear is that influences from such a quarter may 
make our friend hopelessly conservative. 

It will of course be understood that the many 
emart hits which Mr. Beecher has heretofore let of 
at Doctors of Divinity, are to be taken in a general 
and somewhat Pickivickien sense, and are not to be 
applied to this individul specimen of tha 
abused order. 

We hope to publish soon after the Ist of Septem 
ber, the inaugural sermon of our new Doctor. Tar 
intervening discourses will still belong to the class 
of trial sermons, preached by Rev. Mr. Beechor 
while yet a candidate for this high and well-earned 
honor. Theneeforth Doctor Beecher will weekly 
address the readers of The Independent. 


muck 











THE BRITISH NEGRO PEW. 


Wer believe that The Independent was tie iirst 
journal that called the attention of the Cliristian puo 
lic in this country and in England, to the fact that tie 
“negro pew" had been established under the aus; 
of the Colonial Missionary Society of London. 
readers will recall the fact that Rev. W. F. 
lately of Victoria in British America, was virtually 
censured and cashiercd by that Society for r r 
the attempt of his colleague, Rev. Mr. Macfie, to sot 
up a separate pew for negroes in the free Missin 
Chape's of the Society. As the Society is 
| by the Congregationalisis of England, who profi 
be strongly anti-slavery, Mr. Clarke 
them against the Seciety. 


Clarke 


supports 


has appealed 
The Londen Emancipativ 
Committee lias passed the following resolutions 


“1, That the conduct of the Kev. W. F.( larke, lat: 
of Victoria, B. C., as exhibited in- the published cor 
respoudence, exfencing from the “th of October, 185 
to the 30th of March, 1860, reflects the highest ervdit 
upon the humanity, moral courage, and Christian con 
sistency of that gentleman, and is worthy of the em 
| pbatic approval and earnest support of the char: 

of Great Britain; and the committee cannot dou) 

that, with one yoiee, the churches of this count: 

all its dependencies will confirm the testimony 
Lishop of Columbia, that Mr. Clarke, in the co 
| has adopted, has nobly ‘ advocated the equal rights 
| redeemed mankind in Curistian brotherhood, au‘ 
| withstood an eflort to erect a partition v 

Gospel of Jesus has broken down.’ 

“2. That the conduct of the committee of the (> 

| nial Missionary Society, in ‘refusing to indorse | 

course’ of Mr. Clarke, in claiming fer colored perso’ 

| the same rights and privileges in a place of wor 

| as those conceded to white persons, and itr vir 

| rejecting his appeal and protest—thereby rend 

| necessary that for the sake of his ‘ honor a 
sistency’ he should ‘ resign his connection wit 

| is conduct which merits the severe rebuke « 

| recognize the fundaments] principle of c\ 

Gospel missionary enterprise—the principle 

absolute equality in the House of God, and the | 
| leges of Christian communion of ‘ all men,’ Ir 
| tive of race, color, or civil condition ; anc | 
| principle should be at once established as part 

constitution of the Colonial Missionary Socie! 
be henceforth acted upon, and, when necessa 
flexibly enforced in whatever part of the we 
maintenance may be required.” 





all w 


The Morning Star, of London, in comme 
the case, makes the following just remarks 
“ When, a few days ago, we called publi 
| to the existence of the odious prejudice ag4 
on board of British steam-ships, we little tho 

it would so soon be our duty to mat 
manifestation of a similar feeling on | 
other section of our countrymer 
more obnoxious form. It would 14 
posed that British Christianity \ 
be kept free from the demerali7 
hideous spirit of caste ; that, howe 
worshiper might yield to it, th 
this country would resist it by all 
itual instrumentalities at thei 
uously uphold that Divine principle of 
lies at the very root of their faith. 
| however, that not only is this confidence 
| but that the blow in favor of negro proscrp™ 
struck in a quarter where it would have 
anticipated. Who could have 
stand which the Independent churches ©! ' 
try have taken against slavery, and al! th 
ble usages and customs which grow out 0! ! 
rious system, that their own Colonia! Miss 
ciety would sanction the existence of a n°s'° F 
one of its missionary churches? This *' 
would appear incredible did not the ta 
in a form which leaves us no room 
authenticity.” 
The Independents of Great Britain %* 
| many severe resolutions against the ch" 
| America for alleged complicity with slav’' 
that the spirit of slavery—the negro-cast¢ prO"" 
| is brought to their doors, we see them make" 
bow down before it. The Morning Star %*° 
that— .; 
“ The Society, by a few words of earnest 4"° 
tian rebuke, might have nipped in the bud \" 
of caste of which Mr. Macfie had become © wie 
cate. Had the question been one of ® *” 
cassock, or of an unrecognized formula of “" 5 
the Society's answer would have been st "i 7 toos 
compromising enough. But the posision 7 ver) 
upon this most vital question was one “ 


fur 
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different character. Instead of supporting Mr, Clarke, 
and affording him that encouragement which his 
fidelity entitled him to receive, they passed a series 
of resolutions répudiating all right to ‘ interfere 
with usages which charches formed under their 
sanction. think fit to maintain ; expressiag their 
opinion that disputes between their agents should be 
conducted with ‘discretion and charity ;’ and cen- 
suring Mr. Clarke for publishing a printed statement 
of the case.” : : 

As we have before said, the Colonial Missionary 
Society adepted precisely the shuffling tactics and 
reasoning of the Nassau-street Tract Society. We 
are giad that the negro question has assumed this 
practtcal shape in Great Britain. It will put British 
Abolitionism to the test. It was easy to hurl denun- 
ciations at American churches and ministers ; let us 
see what the Independents of Britain will do with 
their own pro-slavery Missionary Society. We hope 
that the prediction of The Star will be fulfilled. It 
says of the Congregationalists of England : 


“They, we believe, will indorse the opinion of the 
Bishop of British Columbia, who, in writing to Mr. 
Clarke, says : ‘ You have advocated the equal rights 
of redeemed mankind in the Christian brotherhood, 
and have withstood an effort to erect again a “ par- 
tition wall” which the Gospel of Jesus has ‘ broken 
down.” Although your Society in England, entirely 
misrepresenting our country, has rejected your appeal 
with coldness and disapprobation, and our colored 
brethren are disheartened at any want of sympathy 
on British soil; yet ‘be assured the cause will pros- 
per, and those who euller for it will find their re- 
ward.’ The Congregational body, too, will, we be- 
lieve, adopt the suggestion which has been made by 
the Loudon Emancipation Committee, and require 
that the essential equality of all’ church-members, 
whatever may be their race, color, or civil condition, 

should at once be established as part of the coasti- 
tution of the Colonial Missionary Society.’ No step 
short of this will meet the demands of truth or of 
justice, or will remove the stigma which now rests 
upon the eatire denomination.” , 


Pr. S.—The London Patriot of August 2d, receiy- 
ed at the moment we were going to press, says : 


“It affords us great satisfaction to hear from Rev. 
Thomas James that the Committee of the Colonial 
Missionary Society have resolved, as soon as they 
are satisfied that Mr. Macfie has established a negro 
pew in his chapel—and of course this must mean 
whether virtually or nominally—to withdraw from 
him all support and countenance. Mr. James's com- 
plaint against the public press, that it should have 
expressed any opinion pon the subject till in posses- 
sion of full and accurate informaiion, was very suf- 
ficiently answered at the moment by Mr. George 
Thompson and Mr. Washington Wilks. If the infor- 
mation f the public is incomplete, it has been 
in the power of the Colonial Missionary Society to 
make it pertect at any minute; and, for ourselves, 
any opinion that we have expressed has been found- 
ed on the Committee’s own formal documents. If the 
Cowmittee bad taken the public into its confidence 








before 


from the outsct, instead of pursuing that policy of | 


silence which is the bane of so many of our societies, 
they would have been kept from falling into the error, 
or appearance of error, which is now giving them so 
much trouble.” 


MRS. JOANNA BETHUNE. + 


‘Yur death of this estimable lady was announced 
last week in our obituary celumns. Though for a few 
years past the infirmities of age had caused her to 
ive in retirement, the memory of her active and use- 
ful life, and her many charitable offices, was still fresh 
and fragiant. Ske carried out with wisdom and 
fidelity the line of benevolent action in which she had 
been trained by the life and teachings of her mother, 
the excellent and admired Mrs. Isabella Graham. 
One of her most useful works was the preparation of 
an abridgment of Mrs. Graham’s Memoir and Vorre- 
spondence for general circulation. True to the spirit 
of her mother and her husband, she retained in this 
their testimony against the iniquity of slavery, in all 
the editions tor which she was personally responsible. 
The shameful suppression of those sentiments in the 
Memoir as published by the American Tract Society, 
is chargeable upon the Publishing Committee of that 
Society alone. 

Having had some knowledge of Mrs. Bethune’s long 
and useful labors in the New York Orphan Asylum, 
we had intended to prepare a brief sketch of her life 
and character, but we find this so admirably done in 
The Evening Post, oftue Sth inst., that we transcribe 
that article entire : 





‘The name of Mrs. Joanna Bethune, the mother 
of the Rey. Dr. Bethune of this city, Who died last 
week, at the residence of her son, at the advanced 
age of ninety-two, has long been familiar to thoze 
who take an interest in benevolent undertakings and 
in the education of the young. She was born at Fort 
Niagaza,in the year 1768. Hermother, Mrs. Isabella 


Graham, a Scottish lady, a very remarkable person, | 


whose life, wiitten by Dr. Mason, has had ao im- 
mense circulation, both in this country and in Great 
Britain, went to Redinburgh with her family, and 
opened in that city a sehool for young ladies. At 


length, in 1780, Mrs. Graham removed to New York, | 
where she alse opened a school under the patronage | 


ff General Washington, and was assisted by her 


daughters; one of them is the subject of this notice. | 


In 1706, Miss Graham married Divie Bethune, a suc- 
cessful merchant ef this city, no less distinguished for 
his philanthropic liberality than for his eminence in 
ihe commercial world, Of Mr. Bethune it is related, 
that before any Tract Society was formed in this 
country, he printed ten thousand tracts at his owa 
cost, and distribuicd many of them himself; that he 
also imported Bibles for gratuitous distribution ; and 
that be established, and during several years he sup- 
ported at his own expense, a Sunday-school in this 


city. Tn the lady whem he married he found an efti- 
cient associate in these benevolent uadertakings. 
They almost immediately engaged, with several 


others, in forming a society, the object of which was 


tosend missionaries among the Indians—the first mis- | 


sionary society proper organized in this couatry. Ip 
1706, at the house of Mrs. Graham, the Society for 
the Relief of Poor Widows with Small Children’ was 
organized, and Mrs. Bethune made second directress. 

“There were then no Sunday-schools in the city. 
Mrs. Bethune formed with her mother the plan of 
teaching the children of these poor widows, a service 


in which they engaged the voluntary assistance of | 


young ladies. Out of this grew the New York Orphan 
\sylum, which was established in 1806, with Mrs. 
Sarah Hoffman for first directress, Mrs. Alexander 
Hamilton second directress, and Mrs. Bethune treas- 
urer, Mrs. Bethune managed the finances with great 
udgment and success ; pledged, in critical emergen- 
cies, the credit of her husband, and finally had the 


satisfaction of secing the society in possession of a | 


handsome building and grounds. With Mrs. Hofinan 
and ber mother she superintended personally the edu- 
cation of the little inmates of the asylum till prope: 
teachers could be obtained: They made a rule never 
lo 1¢fuse admission to an orphan, whether there was 
a dollar in the treasury or not, and it was so ordered 
that their reliance upon Providence was never disap- 
pointed. 

* About the year 1812. Mrs. Graham, with Mr. and 
Mrs. Bethune, established the tirst Suaday-schools in 
this city. In this they soon gbtained the co-opera- 
tion of many other persons of different religious de- 
nominations, and the Female Union for the Promo- 
tion of Sabbath-schools was formed, which numbered 
seven or eight thousand pupils, and issued many pub- 
lications, until at length it was absorbed into the Am- 
erican Suncay-School Union, of which it became a 
branch. During the last war with Great sritain she 
united with other ladies in establishing an Economi- 
cal Sebool, with a view of supplying work to poor 
families. About the year 1827 she became mach in- 
terested in the Pestalozzian method of instruction 
— by her efforts infant-schools were opened. For 
these she wrote or edited books and composed hymns, 
and in one of them, near the Five Points, the worst 
a Sorhoud of the city, she employed herself as a 
leacher. 

‘A life so active and useful was fortunately pro- 
longed to a late date. She reached and passed be- 
yond the age usually named as the limit of human 
‘le, in the perfect possession of her mental and bodily 
faculties, and only then did her mind become clouded. 
She had, however, lived in her activity and usefulness 
several lives in one. Her cheerfulness was as great 
as her activity ; her conversation was vivacious and 
Playful, and she was a delightful companion to the 
young. She had a remarkable faculty in conveying 
‘nstruction in such a manner as to interest the learner, 
and took great delight in the exercise of this faculty. 
“be had an excellent understanding, cultivated by a 
careful education, and great practical sagacity in car- 
‘ying out the numerous plans she formed. Her liter- 
ay productions were creditable to her talents; they 
were limited, we believe, to the editing of her moth- 
T's Letters and Correspondence, and to the composi- 


tion of the little works for children which we have 
mentioned.” 


The Horse Hoilday.—The fourth great national 
€xhibition of horses takes place at Hampden Park, 
pringficl, Mass., on the 4th of September and three 
_ lowing da ys. Hon. George Bliss is president of 

© association under whose direction it takes place, 








OREGON COLLEGE, 


We rejoice to learn that the subscriptions to this 
Coilege have reached the sum of eighteen thousand 
dollars. Two thousand more are needed to fill up the 
required amount. President Marsh has been inde- 
fatigable in labor, and unwavering in faith. More, 
than three hundred‘doilars have been sent to him in 
sums of one dollar and upwards, by ministers to whom 
his circular was addressed. Will not the friends of 
Christ and of an educated ministry make up the de- 
ficiency of $2,000 by a prompt remittance of contri- 
butions, larger or smaller, to Rey. Theron Baidwin, 
New York. Let not the good work linger. 


Help those Women in Burmah.—Mrs. Ellen B. 
Macon, a very excellent lady, who has for some years 
labored in Burmah in connection with the American 
Baptist Missionary Union, has published a little vol- 
ume with the hope of enlisting the syrapathy of Am- 
erican women in the Christianization of the Tounghoo 
women, where a work has already begun among 
the Karen females. We hope her appeal to the 
Christian women of America may meet with a 
prompt response from hundreds of benevolent hearts, 
who are invited to send each one dollar to the care of 
Rev. Lr. Hallock, 150 Nassau street, for Mrs. Mason. 














Notices. 


ANNUAL MERTING OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 











The Annual Meeting of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Yoreign Missions, will be held in the Tremont Temple, Boston, 
on the 2d of October, (Tuesday,) at 4 o’clock p.m. 





Cerporate and honorary members; and other friends of th 
Roard, proposing to attend its session, are requested to send their 
names and post-office address, without delay, te Haner Eo- 
wanns, Keq., Boston. Those whe comply-with this request, will 
receive letters of imtroduction to families that wil! be ready te 
receive them on the day of the meeting. 

The Com mittee of Arrangements cannot promise to make pre- 
vision for persons whe shall fail to signify their inteations by tac 
20th of September. 

F forts will be made to obtain a reduction of fare by ratiroads 
sud steam-boats; aad the result wil be published as soon as 
practicable. 

HENRY EDWARDS, ARTHUR W. TUFTS, 
MOSES H. DAY, YHILO SANFORD, 
LORING LOTHROP, AARON KIMBALL, 
3. C, TYLER, ALVAN SIMONDS, 
FRANKLIN SNOW, THOMAS D. DEMON»), 
JOSEPH S. ROPES, ARTHUR MERRILL, 
EZRA FARNSWORTH, JOHN FIBLD, 
CALER H. WARNER JAMES H GOODRICH, 
CHARLES SCUDDER, IRA CHEEVER, 
T. R. MARVIN, RUFUS 8. FROST, 
NATUAN CARRUTH, . TEAD, 

M. H, SARGENT, 


CHAS, W. SCUDDER, 
Committee of [Arraagements. 


61] 
: Married 

ANSLEY—LYNDE-~ At Eatonton, Ga., July 18th, by Rev. 
Dr. Wilson of Augusta, Miss Mary Elisabeth Lynde of Buffalo, 
New York, ard Mr. Joba U. Ansley of Augusta 

TIIACHER—SHERMAN—In New Haven, Ct.,"on Wednes- 
day, August Ist, by Rev. George Thacher of West Meriden, 
Thomas A. Thacher, Professor in Yaie College, to Elizabeth B., 
daughter of the late Reger Sherman. 


Died. 
RIPLEY—In Cherry Valley, on Monday, July 30th, Mrs. 
Esther Ripley, wife of the late Horace Ripley, Eaq., aged 82 
ears. 
: She was the daughter of Col. Clyde, and her life is the history 
of Cherry Valley. She was vine months old when the place 
was sacked by the Indians. Her mother dreamed for three suc- 
| cessive nights that the Indians were upon them. The third 
morning she looked out and saw them at hand. She instantly 
took her child and dog, and hid herself with them in a hollow 
log. Here she had great anxiety for fear either the child or the 
animal chould make some noise to betray them, but they re- 
mained perfectly still, while the Indians prowled around and 
ransacked the house and premises at pleasure. When night 
caine she left her retreat, and finding the Indians goue, returned 
to herhouse. The daughter lived to see the village rise again ; 
to see the church twice reorganized; and having connected 
herse!f with that church, she lived to show through a long life 
of patient suffering, that power of Christian faith and fortitude 
| which made her ancestors and ours brave and strong. 
| HAWLEY- At Ridgefield, Ct., July 20th, Mrs. Charity Hawley, 
in the 10tth year of her age. She was the daughter of Daniel 
and Sarah Judson of Stratford, and was born December 10, 1760. 
She was married to Elisha Hawley of Ridgefield, a grandson of 
Rey. Thomas Hawley, the first pastor of the Congregational 
church in that place, December 31, 1786. 

POTTER—In Cambridge, Mrs. Sarah Louisa, wife of Rev. 
Dexter Potter, and daughter of the late Ncrthend Cogswell, 
Esq , of South Berwick, Me. 

FISHER—In Medway, 28th ult . Maria Caroline, wife of Theo- 
dore W. Fisher, and daughter of Hon. Artemas Brown, M.D. 

WITHINGTON—In Newbury, 5th inst, Mrs. Caroline N, 
Withington, wife of Rev. Leonard Withington, D.D., aged 57. 

| BULKLEY—In Groton, 29th ult., Theodore M., eldest child of 
| Rev. E. A. and C. F. Bulkley, aged 1). 

| WOObD—In Fitchburg, 27th ult., Mrs. Harriet Newell, wife of 
| Wm. B, Wood. Esq., and daughter of Hon. Alvah Crocker, aged 














29. 

WEST—At Waterford, Saratoga county, N. Y.,on Friday, 
August 3d, Aletta, relict of the late Joha West of this city, in the 
t0th year of her age. The death of her husband, with whom 
she had lived fifty-five years, preceded her own about two years. 
She was one of the oldest members of the Brick Presbyterian 
church in this city, having been connected with that church 
forty-six years. 

LANCASTER—In this city, July 24th, after a lingering illness, 
Fanny J second daughter of Rev. Daniel Lancaster. “ Asleep 
in Jesus.” 

KIDD ER— Mes. Elizabeth Kidder, wife of Pr. J. 3. Kidder of 
Pekin, N. Y., fell asleep in Jesus June 28th, in the 59th year of 
her age. 

Mee. K was an invalid many years. Duriug ome of the last 
weeks of her life her sufferings were intense; but at all times 
her faith failed not, and at times she was greatly suatained by 
the presence of the Savior, and was full of joy and peacs. 


Business Notices. 


L. D. OLMSTED & CO., 


L. D. OLMSTED,) (LYMAN BAIRD. 
LOAN AGENCY AXD COLLECTION OFFICE, 


Chicago, Tinois. 


Part cular attention given to the negotiation of Loans from 
Eastern Capitalist, Corporations, and Estates, seoured by bond 
ard mortgage, and to the adjustment of suzpended claims 

Notes coliceted, tad the avails remitted oa the day of pay- 
went. 

ty special permission they refer to— 

New York, 
denry Young, Esq., 
Moses Taylor, Esq., 
John J. Phelps, Esq., 
Amos K. Eno, Esq., 
| Messrs. Phelps, Bliss & Co., 
| Messrs. Cochran & Co. 
| Messrs. Watt, Dunning & Gra- 
ham, 
Messrs. Read, Taylor & Co., 
William Muiligan, Esq., Z Oe, 
Messrs. Eno, Roberts, Bhodes D. P, Janes, Esq. 
& Co. New Baven, Ot. 
Pinladelphia, Joseph E. Sheffield, Esq., 
William Strong. Weils Southworth, Eaq., 

New Loneon, Ct Amos Townsend, Eaq., 

Hon. Thos. W. Williams, gE. C 
| Capt. Francis Allyn. 

! Northampton, Mess. 

Hon. J. P. Willistdn. 

Spring ficid, Mass. 
G. & C. Merriam. 
Boston. 
R. C. Hooper, Esq., 
Messrs, A. & A. Lawrence&Co., 
" J.M. Beebe & Go., 
Meesrs. FP. Shinnes & Lo., 
Wessrs. Avatic Sumacr & Co., 














Hartford, Ct. 
Messrs. Day, Owen & Oo., 
Messrs. Collins Brotheca, 
John Olmsted, Esq, 
Thomas Smith, £sq., 
A. G, Hammond, Esq., 
Messrs. Joha Beach & Ov, 
Mark Howard, Koq. 
Montreal, 
Messrs, Seymour, Whitaey & 


| Hon 


Henry White, K+q, 
Wyilys Waraer, h4q., 
Messrs C. Vowles & Co. 
Edinburgh, scotiand, 

Adam Pearson, Eaq., 
William Lillie, Esq. 

Chicago, Ill. 
Heory Farnam, Eaq., 
Francis Bradley, I'sq., 
Hon. Mark Skioner, 


Messrea 


Messrs. Stanfield, Wentworth Méssre. Ogden, Fleetwood & 
& Co, Co., 
Poughkerpsie, N. Y. C. G. Hammond, Eeq. 


Benry L. Young, eq. 


yan be furnished if desired, < j 
FIRE INSURANCE. 


SECURITY AND 


CASH CAPITAL, $500,000. 








LJONOM) 


74 PER CENT. TO THE INSURED. 
LORILLARD 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NO. 31 WALL STREET. 

THE INSURED PARTICIPATE IN THE PROFITS without 
any liability whatever. 

This Company having increased their Capital to HALF A 
MILLION DOLLARS, will hereafter allow to dealers a partici- 
pation in the net profits to the extent of SEVENTY-FIVE PER 
CENT., or, when preferred, a iiberal discount will be made from 


the standard rates, 
DIRECTORS. 

CARLISLE NORWOOD, President. 
| ZOPHAR MILLS, of R. M, Blackwell & Co. 
| NAHUM SULLIVAN, of Sullivan, Randolph & Budd. 
| EZRA P,. DAVIS, No. 58 Walker street 
| AMEDEF C. FARGITS, of Guillaume, Fargts & Co. 
WASHINGTON SMITH, No. 261 West 18th street. 
LAWRENCE TURNURE, of Moses Taylor & Co. 
JOHN A. HAKRIOT, No. 197 Tenth street 
WILLIAM SCHALL, of William Schall & Co. 
MARVILLE H, COOPER, of Smythe, Sprague & Cooper. 
i 
} 


DGAR M. CRAWFORD, No. 121 Front street. 
SAAC BELL. Jr.. No. 24 William street 
WILLIAM A FREEBORN, of Wm. A, Freebora & Co, 
JOHN J, SERRELL, No. 85 Nassau street. 
ADAM P, PENTZ, of Poole, Pentz & Goin. 
NORMAN BOARDMAN, of Tulane, Baidwin & Co. 
THOMAS M. BEARE, No, 85 Prince street. 
WILLIAM ADAMS, of Adams & Kidney, 
THOMAS A. RONALDS, New Rochelle, N. ¥. 
WY LLIS BLACKSTONE, of Blackstone & Ryerson. 
ALONZO R. HAMPTON, No. 60 West 12th street. 
GEORGE W. LITTELL, of A. & G. Littell. 
GEORGE BRIGGS of Bliss, Briggs & Starkweather. 
JONATHAN H, RANSOM, late of J. 11, Ransom & Co. 
JONUN C. MARTIN, of Martin & Lawson. 
WASHINGTON SMITH, Vice-President. 
GEORGE D. CRARY, Secretary. 610-635 


THE EQUITABLE 
Life Assurance Society, 


NO. 92 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Persons desiring REMUNERATIVE EMPLOYMENT will flad 
it to their advantage to act as AGzwrs for this Society. 587-638 


COLLECTIONS. 


We have devoted our entire attention for more than four years 
to the COLLECTION OF MERCANTILE CLAIMS, through re- 
Hable Attorneys and Bankers, in all parts of North America— 
collecting and tecuring paper at low rates,“and making no ex- 
penses where nothing is collected, 

MERCHANTS are invited to call and examine our plan. 
Claims mailed to us from out of the city are promptly attend- 
“ed to, Our suocess in this branch of business, and the standing 
of the house, are known to over three hundred New York houses, 
to whom we refer by permission. 


GEO. C. & MONT. GIBBS, 











and J.N. Bagg, secretary. 


” some No. 207 Broadway, cr. of Fulwa steest. 


Referer.ces te other persons living in various cities at the Fast 
563-014 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








Sewing-Machines. 
Wave taicen tho Tiret Promiams at the following Fairs: 





ANEW Y¥ 
FENNGY jer FAin, Puiladciphia, 
SEA yy ? FAIR, 
ry 


vi 
TE, (liver modal.) Now York. 
And af aamorous Ooaniy: Patts throughout he Union. 

LADD, WEBSTER & CO., 


Ne. 
and 151 Buitoa at.. Breoklyn. ~~ Becatoay: S760f Lt 


“Wheeler & Wilson 
SEWING-MACHINES. 


OFFICE, 
NO. 506 BROADWAY. 


SINGER’S 
Best Manufacturing Machines 


Will be hired out for the present, at low rates, to res- 
idents of New York, Brooklyn, and Williamsburg. 
The reat wili be deducted from the price ia case of « 
purchase. I. M. SINGER. & OO., 

605 No. 458 Broadway. 


FINKLE & LYON 





66-513LF 








NG. 658 BROADWAT, NEW YORK. 


Extract from tho report of the Committee on Exiibitions hold 
in Phitadeiphia by tho Frankiin Inatitate : 

* Picst Class—Is the Look-Stiteh, as is made by the Wheeler 
& Wilson's, Ladd, Wobster & Co.'s, Sloat’s, Finkie’s, aad other 
Shautile-Machines, which is made by two threads, one carried 
through the fabric by the needle, and the other passed through 
& loop ia the first thread by a shuttic or come equivalent de- 
vice. The appearance of the stitch by these machiacs is the 
same on both sides, 

* The Second Class produces what is called a Grovor & Baker, 
or ‘ Doubic-Thread Loop-Stitch,’ which is made by a loop of the 
upper thread boing thrust through the fabric, through which a 
loop from the lower thread is passed, which has again a second 
loop of the upper thread paesed through it, and thus continuing, 
the upper and lower threads interloening one another. 

“ This ciass of Machines can, by a very slight change in the 
form of the loopez, be altered into a singie-thread machine. 

“The Third Class is the single thread Machine, which pro- 
duces a chain or loop-stitch on one side of the fabric, aad is usu- 
ally called the ‘Chain-Stitch.’ 

“No. £09, Made by Finkle, is a Shuttle Machine, and has 
much to recemmend it. The shuttle is carried in a cradle, as 
the inventor asserts, to avoid friction in the shuttle race. Tne 
feed is the « whee! feed,’ operated by the toggling pawl, oer- 
tain in its operation, and simple in adjustment ; tension is 
from a rod, around which the thread is twisted, each turn ia- 
creasiz g the tension ; a peculiarity is claimed in the operating 
cam. The groove in this cam, which gives motion to the needle 
bar, is 80 arranged that the needle bar is at no time actually at 
reat, but its speed, as it approaches the top or bottom of its stroke, 
is gradually inereased or diminished. The Machine works with 
& short needie, and the loop thrown off for the shuttle to pass 
through {s very small; the slack of the thread is drawn up by a 
peculiar lever, operated by the needle bar, and seems to work 
with great precision. In the work done by this Machine for the 
inspection of the Committee, the operator stitched from fine 
gauge to thick cloth and leather, without any change in the feed, 
needle, or tension. The Machine is gearedjtorun ata highspeed 
—it runs very lightly, and with but little noise. 

* Reviewing the merits of the foregoing Machines, in regard to 
excellence of mechanical arrangements ané adaptation to great 
range of workmanship, the Committee give proference in order 
of merit 
Pe First. No. 109, the Finkle Machine, manufactured by Finkle 

Ly oa. 

“Second. No 1,154, the Wheeler & Wiizon Machine. 

“ Third. No. 565, the Ladd, Webster & Co. Machine. 

“ Fourth. No. 143, the G. B. Sloat & Co. Machine. 

“JOHN E. ADDICKS, 
* Chairman.” 


FINKLE & LYON Machines aiso took the HIGHEST MEDAL 
at the Fair of the Amertcan Lysrrrurs, with the highest premium 
for fine Sewing-Machine work. 

They also took the HIGHEST PREMIUM at the New Jersey 
State Fair, and so, gencrally, wherever exhibited. At the re- 
cent Exhibition at the Mechanics’ Fair at Utioa, N. Y¥., these 
Machines took both of the highest premiums, 

All Machines warranted to give better satisfaction tham any 
other Sewing-Machines in market, or money refunded, 

AGENTS WANTED, 


corery Sond for a Circular. 
D7 uf-LI 





PRAISE IS SUPERFLUOUS. 


ITS SUPREMACY I[S ESTABLISHED. 


__— 


THE 


GROVER & BAKER 
SEWING-MACHINE. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD! 


For families to use that desire a stitch unrivaled for BEAUTY, 
FLASTICITY, and STRENGTH. This Machine sews equally 
well ca allfabrics ; muslin, cotton, linen, woolen cloth, eto.,from 
the finest Swits Masiin up to the Heaviest Beaver Cloth or 
Leather. It finic:hes its owo work, which is more durable than 
any fabric, runs at & quicker rate of speed than any other, is 
very simple in its construction, easily understood, and with 
proper management NEVE GETS OUT OF REPATK, Making a stitch 
peculiar to itself, 

THE CELE BKATED DOUBLE LOCK STITCH, 
it is imposaitde to make any improvemont on the latter, and all 
other machiaes being inferior, it claims universal favor as 

The Unrivaied Grover & Baker’s. 

Such a machine,“ ONE OF OUR HOUSEHOLD GODS,” is 
now cor sid« red aa essential to the comfort of a well-regulated 
family as “ fire in winter,” or “lamps after twilight ” 

We enly desire that every one chal! give it a fair-and impar- 
tialexamination, conacicus that its own superior merits will be 
apparent to every discerning eye. 

Offices of Exhibition and Sale: 195 Broatway, New.York ; 18 
Summer street, Bosten ; 730 Chestnut street, Philadelphia ; 181 
Baltimore strect, Baitimore ; 58 West Fourth street, Cincinnati 
Agencics in ail the principal cities and towna in the Uaited 
States. 

Be SUND FOR A CIRCULAR. eg 


H10-6°2 


SEWING-MACHINES 


For Manufacturers, Tailors, and Shoemakers, at wholesale aud 








| 


| 
| 
| 





country, with tin pipes, registers, etc., etc., in the best manner, 





| room, @od guarantee 


a Wilson & Bancker 


Invite you to cali and examine their New Styles of Sewing- 
Machines at their new and extensive saics-room, 
No. 514 BROADWAY, opposite St. Nuowotas Hore. 
We offer none but first class Sewing-Machines at our sales- 
them good. 
WILSON & BANCKER are the sole Agents for the splendid 
* BOUDOIR " SEWING-MACHINES, 
HAERIS’S PATENT. ' 
The best Machine in the world for Family Use. 
° Price, $40. 
The “BOUDOIR” ia the iatest improved Sewing- Machine 
now for sale, and challenges the world to beat it. 
SALES-ROOM, NO. 514 BROADWAY, 
Opposite St. Nicholas Hotel, N. Y, 
Liberal discount made to the trade. Agents wanted. 
GUTS 





- HARRISON'S 
Improved European Ranges 


Poe 
Privaic Families, Restaurants, and Hotels. 


All stses, to cook for six persons,or a thousand'! The most 


durabie aad economical Range in market. 
BRAMHALL, HEDGE & CO., 
Manufacturers, No. 442 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Chilson’s Cone Furnaces. 


These weil-known and superior FURNACES, thousands of 
which are in our best houses. and acknowledged to be the most 
satisfaciory REATING APARATUS in use, are put up in city or 





by the manufacturers, 
BRAMHALL, HEDGE & CO., 
693-676 No. 442 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
WATER COOLERS ! WATER COOLERS!! 
WATER COOLERS!!! 


For offices, banks, steam-boats, hotels, and private houses. 
Water Coolers, both plain and ornamental, of superior quatlity— 
will not rust or corrode. Prices less than heretofore. At whole- 
sale andretailby LU€IUS HART, Nos. 4 and 6 Burling slip. 
ICE PITCHERS! ICE PITCHERS !! ICE 

PITCHERS!!! 

The place to get them of Superior workmanship, the newest 

patterms, and at low prices, retail or wholesale, is at Nos, 4 and 


6 Burling slip, of 
LUCIUS HART. 











580-627 


“OAK ORCHARD ACID SPRING WATER. 


This Water is gaining great celebrity, and the demand for it is 
increasing rapidly. Its beneficial character is attested by thou- 
sands, and it is pronounced by distinguished physicians to be 
snperior to any other Medicinal Spring Water now in use. The 
aimost miraculous cures which it has perfermed lead us to be- 
lieve that it is destined to become extensively used in the treat- 
ment of very many diseases which ordinary remedies fail to 
cure. Its curative properties are established beyond question, 
and we feel assured that it must, to a great extent, supersede 
many of the artificial compounds ef the day. We recommend 
those of our readers who may be suffering from general debility, 
or from any of the diseases for which this Water is prescribed, 
te give ita trial. See advertisement. 599-26teow J 


“Wild Cherry Balsam.—The memory of Dr. Wistar 
is embalmed in the hearts of thousands, whom his Balsam of 








Sewing-Machine Co.) 





Gurnvey’s Gallery. 
No. 07 BROADWAY. 


PHOTOGRAPHS finisha' 1° Ol, Pastel, Water Colors, and 
LOSE TET PES <This'new éa,'4 beeutiful style of Porteeisare 
ia creating quite an excitement \ the artistic world. It has all 
the correctness of the plaia ograph, combined with the 
finish of the most delicate miniature ° lvery. 

MINIATURES IN OIL for beauty, @tlicacy of touch, and 
fizish are unequaied. 


DAGUERREOTYPES in tho usual arth ‘te styles, 
J. GURNEY & Sv'N, 
Photographic Artis, 
611-6148 No. 707 Broaa' ¥4y, N. Y. 





Out-Door Photography. 


Views of Churches, Country Seats, 
etc 


RINTOUL & ROCKWOOD, 


NO. 859 BROADWAY, 
Would respectfully remind taeir patron that one member of the 
firm gives h's IMMEDIATE PERSONAL ATTENTION Ww the 
taking of 
CITY RESIDENCES, 
COUNTRY SEATS, 
CHURCHES, EIC., 

Largs sire or Btarsosceptc 

FAMILY GROUPS, 
BALCONY SCENES, 
INTERIORS, BIC. 

Specime rt may be seen at the Gallery. 

SPECIAL NOTICE—A New Impnovement.—Meesrs. Riatoul 
& Rock wood call the attention of Artists and Amateurs to their 
new process for taking 

LIFE-SI“ZK PICTURES, 
either from T ‘fe or Copies from Daguerreotypes, by which a pic- 
ture may be taken the sive of life wirmouT THE SLIGHTEST DISTOR- 





Political Text-Book 


FOR 1860. 
Comprising a Brief View of 
PRESIDENTIAL NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS 
Including 
ALL THE NATIONAL PLATFORMS EVER YET ADOPTED, 
Also, 
A HISTORY OF THE STRUGGLE 
RESPECTING 
SLAVERY IN THE TERRITORIES, 
AND OF THE 
ACTION OF CONGRESS AS TO THE FREEDOM Or THF 
PUBLIC LANDS, 


wits 
THE MOST NOTABLE SPEECHES AND LETIERS 
or 


Messrs. Lincoln, Dougias, Bell, Cass, Seward, Everett, 
Breckinridge, H. V. Johnson, ctc , ctc., touching the 
Questions of the Dry ; ‘ . . 


AND 
RETURMS OF ALL PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS S{INOE 
1836. 


Compilea by 
HORACE GREELEY AND JOUN F. CLEVELAND. 


EDITORS’ PREPACE. 

The single end of this book is the presentation, tn a coneprct 
and convenient form, of the more important facts, votes, resolves, 
letters, epecches, reports, and other docame:.ts, which elucidate 
the political contest now agitating this country. I¢ hae been our 
aim to let every candidate and ojher important personage speak 
for himself, make his own platform, and vindicate (if he mayy 
his own consistency and the soundnes¢ of his views on the great 
questione which underlie our evwrrent politics. 

Of course, such a work ean have but a comparative merit, 
Mate it ever so large, and still mminy things must be omitted 
that the compiler would wish to insert; and every critic wil! 
plausibly ask, ‘‘ Why insert this and omit that’ Why give so 
much of Aand solitteofB!'’ Resides, it is not always possible 
to remember, or, if remetab:red, tofind, all that would’be valued 
in a work like this. We'can oply say that we have done our 
best : let him de better who can. 

Inaccuracy of citation is one of the ehief vices of or political 
discussions, You can hardly listen to a set speech, even from a 
well-informed and truthful canvagsser, which is wot marred by 
some misapprehension or unc i i ment of the posi- 
tion and views of (bis or that prominent statesman. Documents, 
heedlessly read and long since lost or risiaid, are quoted from 
with fuency and confidence, as though with indubitable accu- 
racy, when the citations so made do gross injustice to their 
author, and tend to mislead the hearer. We believe the docu- 
meuts eviiected in this work are so printed that their genoral 








tiex! The process has just been introduced by ourselves, and 
is not used at any othor estabiishmeat. 





CELEBRATED 


Worcestershire Sauce. 








EXTRACT 
PRONOUNCED BY 
of a Letter from & 
CONNOISSEUKS i MEDICAL GENTLEMAN 
At Madras 


TO His BROTHER 


at Worcester. 
* May, 1861. 
-| “Tell LEA & PERRINS 
» {that their SAUOR is highly 
is, 


“@NLY GOOD SAUCE,” 





and appiicalle to 


EVERY VARIETY OF 


DISH. es 

The above SAUCE is not only the sear and most poruLan gon- 
Dimznt known, but the most Econom*al, as a few drops in Sou, 
Gravy, or with Fish, hot and cold Joints, Beef-Steak, Game, etc., 
impart an exquisite gest, which wnprinctpled Sauce manufactu- 
rere have in vain endeavored to tmilate. 

On the Breakfast, Iemcheon, Dinner, or Supper Table, a cruet 
containing “LEA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHINE SAUCE” 
is indispensable. 

To appreciate the ercellent. qualities of this delicious prepara- 
tion, it is omly necessary to purehase a smal! bottle of the genuine 
of a respectable grocer or dealer, as many Hotel and Restaurant 
proprietors seldom place the Pure Sauce before their guests, but 
substitute a genuine Bottle filled with a spurious mixture. 

For Sars by Grocers and Vruterere everywhere. 

JOHN DUNCAN & SONS, 
No. 405 Broapwar, New Yor«x 
Bole Wholesale Agents for the United States. 

A Stock always in Store. Also, orders recetved for direct ship- 
monte from England. 

= 


Beware of Counterfeits and Imitations. “@a 
571-26teow-Pet 


1860 Campaign Medals, &c. 


BADGE MEDALS, containing correct daguerreotypes of the 
various candidates for President and Vice-President. Also, 
PINS AND HAT-TIP ORNAMENTS, 
with the Presidential Candidates only. A cheap and good thing 
for “* Wide-Awake” and other political clubs. For sale by 
WEST, CALDWELL & CO., 








607-63¢ No. 52 Broadway, New York. 


Hoppock, Garbutt & Go., 
WHOLESALE GROCERS 


AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 





(First door east of Greeawith sireet,) 
NEW YORK, 
Keep constantly on hand a LARGE and WELL-SELECTED 


STOCK of 
SUGARS, TOBACCO, 
MOLASSES, CIGARS, 
SYRUPS, SPICES, 

’ COF FRE, SOAP, 
RICK, SALERATUS, 
WHALE AND COAL OIL, INDIGO, 


CANDLES, HEMP AND MANILLA ROPE, 
ETC., ETC., BTC. 
Also au Extensive and Choice Stock of 
GREEN AND BLACK THAS®, 

Which are offered te all Cash and Snoat Tiaz Promp'-laying 
Buyers at the Very Lowest market prices. 

Prompt attention given to orders, and selections made with 
care. 601-626 


HUNTINGTON'S SHIRTS, 
No. 139 Atlantic street, 


BROOKLYN. 





NOS. 87, 89, and 91 WARREN STR&ET, | 


eccuracy may be safely relied on 

By canvassers of all parties, we trust our Text-Book will be 
found convenient, not tosay indispensable. But those who only 
listen, and read, and reflect, will also find ita manifest help to 
a clear unéerstanding of the issues and contentions of the day. 
They will be interested in comparing the actual positions taxca 
by Mr. Lincoln, or Mr. Dougias, or Gen. Cass, or Mr. Kverctt, as 
faithfully eet forth in this work, with those confidently attributed 
to that stateeman in the fluent harangne of some political oppo- 
nent, who is intent on blavoning his inconsistency or proving 
his insincerity. To verify and correct the citations of a irethy 
decisimer is sometimes the casiest and most convincing refuta- 
tion of his epeech. 

If a trace of partisan bias is betrayed in the thread of narra- 
tive which partially unites the successive reports} bills, votes, 
etc., presented in this work, the error is unintentional and re 
gretted. QOur purpose was to compile a record acceptable and 
convemient to men of all parties, and which might be consuited 
and trusted by all. Whatever is original herein is regarded as 
of no use or merit save a4 a necessary elucidation of the resi- 
due. Without apology, therefore, or further explanation, the 
Text+Book is commended to the favor of the American public. 

Price $1 per copy, post-paid ; $66 per hundred. Cash ordors 
solicited. Address THE TRIBUNE, 

Sibuae Buildings, 

611 


New York, 
C OPLES 


THE 


Containing a full Phonographic Report of the apeeches of 
MOSES 8. BEACH, 
HENRY WARD BEKECHER, 
And others at the 
, EDITORIAL BANQUET, 


with which Mr. Beach marked his retirement from Journalism, 
can be obtained at the office, corner Fulton and Nassau streets. 
Under the direction of Mr. Beach Tus Sun has attained 


A CIRCULATION OF 
UPWARDS OF 


SIXTY THOUSAND COPIES DAILY !! 


as will be seen from the following table, which exhibits the 
daily average circulation of Taz Suw for each month of the 
present year. The absolute correctness of the figures is guar- 
apteed by the publisher, and may be verified by any person 
who will avail himself of the ample facilities always open for 
the purpose. 


AVERAGE DAILY CIRCULATION FOR 1860, 
60,395 Copies. 








or 


January....... 


February........ . 64,362 ' 
eer ° 63,802 ° 
BGR 5 4it in, Reneed sans Aecene 63,943 ° 
May . 62,282 : 
> REE er .. 63,760 ® 
DPD vice cceeesss 62,748 « 


An average for the year thus far of 
63,042 Copies Daily !! 


The capacities of existing machinery for printing morning 
journals are EXHAUSTED by this immense demand ; but ft is ex 
pected that new improvements will soon enable Tuk Sux to 
mect a still wider demand, while holding opea 
the latest rews of the morning. 

As the oidcst of the penny dailies, Tur Sux 
position and influence which it is the purpose of the preser 
wansgers to maintain, while they will devote the 
eources of the paper to improving it as they find opportunities, 
and making it »tii] more worthy of pablic fa. or. 


WILLIAM C. CHURCH, 


PCRLIsHsR. 


nas attained a 
rt 


entire re 


611 
0 STTDENTS, CLERGQYMEN, AND OTHERS, 
— Webster's Unabridged Pictorial Dictic nary, (price $6 50,) 


WITHOUT MONEY! Wow’? Send 8 new subecriptions with 
$10 to Tue Amexican Mowtiity, aod you will lave it as a pre 
mitso 
THE NEW YORK INDEPENDENT, 
(PRICE $2.) for ONE DOLLAR! 
Iigwt Send $2 25 to Tae Amrnican Montuiy, and you wi! 


ceive 41H One year. 





SHIRTS TO ORDER, from Best Materials. Complete meas 


are, Careful Cutting, and 
NO SALE I¥ NOT TO PLEASE. 
Sample Shirts made on approbation. 


REMOVAL. 


| 
| 
Watches, Jewelry, and Silver-ware. | 
| 
| 


50-643 


Freeman & Bennett 


HAVE REMOVED FROM THEIR OLD STAND, No. 237 
BROADWAY, 
Opposite Stewart's, 


To No. 825 Broadway, 


Between Twelfth aud Thirteenth streets, 


F. & B., in returning thanks to their friends for past favors, 
respectfully eolicit a continuance of their patronage. 600-012 


THE FULLER 
Patent Iron Railing Co. 


OFFER TOR SALB, 

AN IRON RAILING, 
new and beautiful in design, and ong-THIRD CAEAPER than other 
railings. It is especially adapted to Churches, Houses, and 
Cemetery grounds. It is simple in construction, easily pul up 
and takin apart. Frwer Posts required than usual. A broken 
part easily replaced at small expense. Specimens of various 
designs may be seen at the office of the Company, No. 426 
Broadway, N. Y. JOS. S. LORD, Jn, Agent. 

608-611 . 


MISSOURI CITY ASSOCIATION AND MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY. 

This Company has been organized for the purpose of building 
up @ manufacturing city on the Hannibal and St. Josephs Rail- 
road, in the flourishing state of Missouri, and is issuiag shares 
at twenty dollars each, entitling the holder to a warrantee deed 
of one lot of land, varying in size from a City Building Lottoa 
Farm or 100 Acres, the choice of same to be determined by 
drawn numbers. Those wishing certificates can address the 
Company at its principal office, Cincinnati, Ohio. 609-612 


Union Square Boot and Shoe Store. 
WATKINS 

Has opened a BRANCH STORE at S67 BROADWAY; 
just above Union square, for the accommodation of his numereus 
up-town customers. The same styles and qualities of Ladies’, 
Gentiemen’s, and Children’s Boots and Shoes, will be kept on hand 
and made to order, as those that have given such universal sat- 
isfaction at No. 114 Fulton street. The business in Fulton street 
will be continued as usual. 6OStf 


Gents’ and Children’s Hats and Caps. 


The largest and most elegant variety in this city. FirstPre- 
mium for Ladies’ Riding and Children’s Hats. The Clergy sup- 
plied r a discouat. KELLOGG, Ne, 381 Canal street, 

7-658 


> - = 
Davis’s Pain-Killer. 
From the reports of dealers in this city, we 
think no proprietary medicine has hada larger 
_ sale. Its valuable properties, as a speedy cure 
tor pain, cannot fail to be genera’ ly appreciated, 
-} and no family should be without it in case of 
Py accident. or sudden attack of dysentery, diar- 
CZ, thea, cholera morbus, or Asiatic cholera. —_Mon- 
<A treal Transcript. 







































EST TROY BELL-FOUNDERY. 
(Ratab’ 


The Subscribers ota F have constantly 
man 
for sale at their old-established + 


BELLS. 


most approved and substantial mannor. with their 
Patented Yoke and other improved 
e im; ountings, aad 


Sta, 00nd for 9 clvouies, A 
A. MENBELY’S SONS, West Troy, M. Y. 





Wiid Cherry Las cured of colds, , or some 
ther form of Pulmooary Aisease, Sold everywhere. 611 





| THE YALE AGRICULTURAL 


Sold by all dealers throughout the country for 25 conts por 
betel 569 Bitcow 


THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE AND JOURNAL, 
(TRICE $i 50.) for FOR 75 CLNTS 
llow Send $2 to Tar Amiaican Monraty, and reecive bois 
THE SPLENDID STERL ENGRAVING OF Til! 
WASAINGTON FAMILY, 
(Puce $1) FOR NOTHING ' 
Tlow % Send fiero subscribers, ($2 50,) to Tae Amenicay Moyraty 
and it will be sent post-paid. 
THE AMERICAN MONTHLY, 
(Pace $1,) FOR NOTHING ' 
Low * fend theee sutescribers, (fs 75 ) and receive a copy grat 
for the sear. Addier for all the above, i. M. PLATT, 
Box 2756 
THE AMERICAN MONTILY. 


Single numbers 12 cts. ; $1 25 per annum. 


PERSON FNG@AGED IN 
pursuits can hardly open 


611-612 


AGRICULTURAL 


A 


’ 

Todd’s Young Farmers Manual, 
without reading of some improved farm operation, or getting a 
view of some simple labor-saving instrument that wiy be con 

| structed in every forme:'s work-shop. 
One vol. 1°mo, 459 pages, 209 illustration $1 


Also, recently published 


LECTURES Delivered at the 
Agricultural Convention, New Haven, Febru 
cloth, price 50 cents. 

= 


THE COMYREAENSIVE FAKM RECORD Arranged 





tering all the operations of the farm for 25 yeu &" 
THE ORCHARD HOUSE; Or, How to Cunritare Fat N 
Grass. By Tuomas Rivers, 40 cents, 
HUNT’S PATIENTS’ AND PHYSICIANS’ AID). A Manual tor 
every Family. #1. 
CATALOGUES describing a fu'! assortment of AGRICL LTUL 
Al. BOOKS sent free to any address 
SAXTON & BARKER, 
No. 25 Park row, New Yor! 
Agricultural Book Publishers, and proprietors of The Morticui 
turiat. Gil-H1i3 
SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE. 
LL KINDS OF AGRICULTURAL BOOKS, 


including works on Farming. Gardening, Fraits, Fiowers, 
Horses, Cattle, all kinds of domestic animal's, etc., etc., sent free 

to any address. SAXTON & BARKER, 
Agricultural Book Poblishers, and Preprictors 

ef The Horticultarist, 
611-622 No. 25 Park Row, New York 

4 gee WANTED—AS PRINCIPALS, AS- 
sistante,or Partners ~in the different States. Schools, Fam 
ilies, and Seminaries everywhere, secking competent Teachers 


for any department. can obtain the best talent by addressing the 


‘ NATIONAL TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE,” 335 Broadway, N. Y. 
6)1-o12" 





ve MAGIC LANTERN FXNXHIBITORS.—TRANS. 
parent Photographic Portraits of Lincoln, Douglas, Bell, 
and Breckinridge, beautifulty colored for exhibition in the 
Magic Lantern. Price, $2 for each portrait. Sent by express 
on receipt of money. McALLISTER & BROTHER, 
No. 728 Chestout st., Philadelphia, 
Our priced and descriptive Catalogue of Lantern and Slides 
furnished gratis, and mailed free of charge. 611 


MORE POPULAR THAN EVER! 
ON'S KATHAIR 
-_ FOR 
The immense yearly sale of Lyon’s Kathairon proves it to be 


the moet popular as well as most excellent preparation for the 


Hairevermade, No article has ever been made which has given 
such universal satisfaction. All who have used it proclaim its 
excellence and its certainty in RESTORING, PRESERVING, 
and BEAUTIFYING THE HAIR. 
If your Hair is FALLING OUT, 
If itis TURNING GRAY, 
If it is HARSH and STIFF, 
If you are troubled with DANDRUFF, 
If you are troubled with HEADACHE, 

If you wish a FINE HEAD OF HAIR 

use LYON’S KATHAIRON, 













O STATESMEN AND POL 
T MEN ANB O LITIOCIANS, 


its columns to | 


} citiven. 


| ment for himself. The 


| which are elsewhere difficult of access. 


DR. FRANKLIN, 





A BOOK FOR THE TEM Ba, 


The Teachings 


OF 


PATRIOTS & STATESMEN; 


OR, 


The ‘ Founders of the Republic” 


ON 


SLAVERY. 


“PIAT JVSTITIa.~ 


A Great Nations? Work—every maa who votes, of expoots te 
vote, chould BUY ant READ it; it te mot a partisan book, but 
& compilation from the reports of Debwtes, and fwom other relia- 
bie sources, of the Specohes of the Founders of tire Republic* 
om the question of Slavery, showing thete opinions thereon, as 
onpressed in ibe Conzrove of the Confederation (a coneontion te 
form the Constitution, an’ im the several State Gomrentions te 
ratify the sane. A distinguished featars of the discussions are 
the Sprood e¢ of 


MADISON, 
RANDOLIH, 


ROGERK SHBUMAN, 

LOWNDES, 
ELLSWORTH, 

PINCKNEY, PATKIGK. HESitY 
RUTLEDGE, MAHsO!S, 
LIVINGSTON, 

and, im short, all these men of the Revolationary thnea, roeere- 

edatike for their patriotism, statesmanship, and- virtues. tt 

will inctade the HISTORY of the ORDINANOE of i167, ty 

Peter Force, Feq., the great Comgressional compiler—the only 

eathentic account of that famous Ordinance ever published, 

The slavery agitation is then traced in its various phases, ta 

Coagress, from 1790 to 1850, aad the opiaieas (gathered: from (ae 

Specohes aad Letters) of 

JEFFERSON, 

i MONROE, 

} riINCKNEY, 

} 

| 











MADISON, 
HARRISON, 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 
CLAY, CALHOUN, 
BENTON, WEBSTER, 
SILAS WRIGHT, and MAROY, 


NEW YORK SUN, | ae well as eminent living Statesmen, ars aoc iralely compiled. 


it will also contain the Dred Scott and other decisions of the 
| Courts upon the Slave Question, the great speech of Alexsader 
| Hamilton advocating MONARCHICAL GOVERNMENT ; ats, 
| bis plaa of GOVERNMENT ; she Inaugural Addreesés of Wash- 
| iegtow, Adama, Jefférson, aud Madison, and the Farewell Ad- 
dresses of Washington and Jackson. 

It is not desigued for a partisan book; but as alf partios 
claim to reprosent the views of the ““ FATHERS of the REPUB 
LIC” oa the SLAVERY QUESTION, the objeot of the COMPIL.- 
ATION Ia rather to show WHAT those views wore, aad what 
construction the eminent etatesmen of the country have given 
the Constitution, from the period of its adoption te the REPBAL 
OF THE MISSOURI COMPROMISE in 1854. 

This volume is the only work of the kiud published, aed 


| should be in the hands of all whe wish a historg of this all-ab- 
' 
| axbing question. 
FROM MANY NOTICES OF THE PRESS, Of ALL PARTI€S, 
WE TAKE THE FOLLOWING : 


We would advise every one who takes aa interest, aad 


would judge justiy as to the questioa which for many years 


has most absorbed our politics, to buy this book. Et containa 


\ 
} 

| 

| 

| 3 -well-arranged pyramid of facts as regards action aat 
| 

| 


opinion on this point, from the foundation of the Government 





up t near the let of July, 1860. The acts and sentiments of 


the founders of the Constitution, and of all the succeeding 


Conventions, Congresses, Presidents, Orators, and Statesmen, 


are fadtiy aud fully produced, we think, in this volume of 


His work is a clear, full abstract of past opinlea 


on thia aubject.— 74a. North Ay 


| 
| 
| 15 pages. 
| 
| 


erican. 
| It is a most valuable text-book for politicians aad all whe 
| 
woald be well informed on the topics of the fay. ~Vutew 
County Chronicle, Penn Yan, New Yor 
Thia voiume ef little less than five hundred pages, ia faot, 
containag an amount of information that heretofore could oug 
| be obtained by ranvacking scores of volumes. Every mae 
who takes any Interest in the political history of this Qouutey 
cf whalever complexion his opinions may b should pre 
sure a copy of this admir work As a book of reference 
j it will prove invaiuabio Kvenmng Areva, Uhala 
The last ten years have not produc & more valuable book, 
1nd itehould be in the hands of every ciiisen.— Wel Winstead 
j 
ji aid, West Winetead, Ct 
‘ itrelates to a subject of vital interest to the whole people, aad 
places withia the reach of every intciligent man and woman the 
»pinions of the founders of our Government upon that sabjeot 
the whoie constitutinga very almirable and «6 inet history of 
siavery in the Uniled States. -l’hi/adelphsa Iaquire 
Mr. Chase has shown indastry, tact, and impartiality in this 
compilation, which is full and instructive, withoud being tedious 
or bulky. The reader has, io a single volume, the views for aed 
against slavery of the leading lights io this country, from the 
formation of the Constitatton. At this crisis, wheu political ex 
j citement runs high, such & work as this is almest invaluable.— 
Press, Philadelph 
| it is simply what it purports to be—a history of the Vaverg 


rel One 


that should be fn the hands of every Intelligeat 
Aé an indication of the value the public have alreadg 
placed upon this work, we may remark that althouch issued 
within the past ter vs, the first edition (w 


ich was a large 


one) has already been exhausted.—ZL 


e Union, 


ihe beok is written in no partisan spirit. [t aims simpiy te 
present the facts in view of which each reader may form a judg- 
facts are gleaned from sources mang of 
It will be found a vol- 
ume appropriate and scceplable at the present crisis to manag 
thoueands of our citizens, while it is also of permanent histert- 


-al value.— The Evangelist, New Yort:. 


It is certainly important, at the present juncture, that evecg 


one should be well informed on this subject. We therefore say, 


this is a timely and exceedingly important work.— United States 


Journal, N.Y. 


Best among the many compilations of political history, whick 
the recent enlarged discuseions of the slavery question have 
brought out, is the volume of “‘ Teachings of Patriots and States- 
men, or the Founders of the Republic on Slavery,” published ia 
Philadelphia by J. W. Bradley. Altogether, it is the best com 
pact source we know of for studying up the great question o 


Springfield (Mass.) Re- 


the nation, past, present, and future 


publican, 
“It is welicalculated to put the people in possession of the 
great outlines of thought which shaped our political institutions.” 
HON. GEO, W. WOODWARD, 
Of the Supreme Court, Pa 


This work is having an immense sale, and Agents car make 
more on it than on any other book now published. The book 
contains more matter than most books selling for $1 25, but 
wishing to sell a large number in a short time, we have put tee 
price at $1 00. Specimen copies will be sent by mail, on receipt 
of retail price. 


J. W. Bradley, Publisher, 





6il No. 48 North Fourth st., Philadetphia. 


© ee. 











‘ Aanily Bending. 


POLITICAL PREACHING. 

Waar is called political preaching has been the 
sebject, within some years, of much animadversion 
and prejudice. We are no advocates of any preach- 
img that shall dictate: with what party a man shall 
act, or how he shall vote. We think this is neither 


sight nor necessary. Where the conscience is awak-- 


ened and the mind stored with principles for its 
guidance, the application of those principles, under the 
direction of his conscience, is the province of each 
‘mdividual for himself; and where the former part of 
this work has been done, we believe the latter wilt in 
general be safely done. Every just end, then, sought 
to be obtained by political preaching, may be as well, 
and better, accomplished Sy making political duties, 
and not political action, the theme for the pulpit. 

Nothing certainly can be a more proper theme. Ifre- 

ligion is to be applied te jife, if religious principle is to 
vegulate secular pursuits, there is room for giving pecu- 
liar emphasis to a duty so important as that which the 
citizen discharges, or should discharge, at the ballot- 
ox. Both the country and religion have an interest 
in it. It is the ballot-bex which gives character to 
the laws and their administration ; and whatever des- 
tiny is in reserve fer the country is te be meted out 
wy the ballot-box. What can be mere proper than 
that this grand duty of the citizen should be urged 
home upon his conscience ? that he should be taught 
that he cannot forget his religious principle in its per- 
formance? that it should be enforced upon him that 
he should not enly vete,—for where every other man 
kas the right to vote, it is the duty of every right- 
minded man te cast his vote,—a vote kept from the 
eallot-box is a vote given to the opposite party, siuce 
it enables them to triumph with one vote the less,— 
bet that he should vote upon his personal and indi- 
vidual respensibility, showing ne undue deference to 
party or to person, and discarding every influence 
which is opposed to a conscientious judgment upon 
the intrinsic merits involved? Fer this purpose he 
should investigate, carefully and with painstaking, 
making it his business to seek that light which so 
much pains is taken, in some cases, to convey to 
him. 

Itis easy to see that in preportion as these senti- 
ments are enforced and acted on, will the intelligence 
and conscience of the mass of the people be quicken- 
ed, the factitious excitements of an electioneering 
@anvass be rendered unnecessary, and the general 
rectitude of the result reached be insured. iH. 


“OUR LITTLE MOUSIE.” 





Yow may ask perhaps, children, if this is a true 


story, for mine often do, and I will tell you in the be- | 
I have just been | 


ginning that it is truly a true stery. 
reading about Hattie and her gopher, and it reminds | 
me of our little visitor last winter so strongly that I 
thought it might amuse some small bodies if I related | 
it to them. 

The clock had struck nine, and my little ones, num- 
bering four, were tucked snugly in their warm beds, 
and I had been sitting very quietly listening to the | 
peltings of the snow and hail against the windows, | 
when my attention was attracted by a peep close 
down at my feet. I looked and saw a “ wee bit of a 
mouse,” My first impulse was te jump, but the sec- | 
end thought was to sit still an¢ see what such a little | 
brave dare do, and so I sat very still and watched him | 
gather up the crumbs that had fallen from baby hands, 
wntil his hunger seemed satisfied, and then he disap- 
peared. I supposed that would be the first and last 
visit, but not so; the next evening, after the children 
had retired, he called again. After peering cautiously 
around, he looked up to me, as much as tosay, “ With 
your leave, I'll help myself,” then ventured out into 
the room, even to the next, and then returned to his 
home. And so he came all winter. There was 
acarcely an evening that he did not make us a short 
call. But one evening my eldest child, Mary, sat up 
with me to see “ pet mousie,” as they called him, and 
after waiting a long time (so it seemed te her) my 
young visitor came forth to enjoy his promenade. 
He looked quite full of mischief as he eyed Mary, and 
by the brightness of his eyes seemed inclined to step 
back, but finding no harm was intended him, and be- 
ing no doubt very hungry, he soon began to eat and 
enjoy the supper of cake and cracker crumbs that I 
had prepared for him, after which he sat awhile (per- 


haps for ceremony) and then perched himself ona | 
small chair that was standing near Mary, which so | 


much frightened both that for a few moments there was 
quite an uproar, and mousie in his fright forgot the way 
bo his home, which was in a sly corner of the room, 
but instead took the first hiding-place, which proved to 
be Mary's shoe ; and she, poor child, ran laughing off to 


bed, in order, she said, to give master mousie time to | 


collect his thoughts before morning, as she wished him 
to find his way home and leave her shoe unoccupied, 


as she had no idea of sharing the same hole with him. | 


And he did find his home and never came to us again. 

We presumed his mother gave him a little motherly 

advice, and he no doubt had sense enough to take it— 

that was, to keep ont of danger. C. L. 
New London. 





“He that keepeth my saying shall never sec 
death.” It is no momentary adoption of the faith 
and Jaw of Christ of which eternal life is the prom- 
ised recompense. It is no transient emotion of 
penitential grief, no occasional sympathy with 
martyred virtue, no evanescent enthusiasm in the 
cause of the Gospel, that forms in the heart of man 
the germ of future glory—it is to 4eep the saying 
of Christ. Our Christianity is momentary, be- 


cause its principle is momentary—we turn to re- | 
But | 


ligion to diversify our life, not to 4e our life. 
as we would be indeed the sealed and reserved in- 
heritors of glory, let us remember this, that God 
will not condescend te take his plans among the 
fashions of the day—that Christianity is not a new 
system of reasoning, nor a new-assortment of 
phrases, nor even a new line of meditation, but a 
new life. Its very being and essence are inward 


and practical ; it is not the likeness nor the history 


of a living thing, it is itself alive. And, therefore, 


to examine its evidences is not to try Christianity, | 


to admire its martyrs is not to try Christianity, to 
compare and estimate its teachers is not Christi- 
anity, to attend its rites and services with more 
than Mohammedan punctuality is not to try Chris- 
tianity. But to live in the pure atmosphere of 
faith and love—to rejoice in the felt and realized 
presence of him who is described as coming up 
from the wilderness supporting his beloved—to be- 
hold earth annihilated and heaven opened to the 
prophetic gaze of hope—to see evermore revealed 
behind the complicated troubles of this strange, 
mysterious life the unchanging smile of a loving 
Father—to have everything that is difficult to 
reason solved by that reposing trust that is higher 
and better than reason ; this is to know the imper- 
ishable work of the Spirit in preparing souls for 
eternity ; this is to keep the saying which shall 
keep from death. 

“Friend, how eamest thou in hither without a 
wedding garment?” Follower of mine, how is it 
ipat thou hast thought to bring the defilements of 
the world, “the garment spotted with the flesh,” 
inte this home of holiness? A servant of mine, 
where is the livery of thy service? A soldier of 
mine, where is the armor of thy mystical warfare ? 
Baptismally consecrated to be a priest of spiritual 
sacrifices, where is the vestment of thy priesthood? 
Called to be a king, a sharer of the very throne 
of Christ, where are thy royal robes? “And he 
was speechless |” 

“One thing have I desired of the Lord, that will 
I seek after, that I may dwell in the house of the 
Lord all the days of my life, to behold the beauty 
of the Lord, and to inquire in his temple.” A 

leasant life it were, away from a stormy world, 
in the calm pavilion of God's presence, and away 
from the tantalizing phantoms and vexing eares of 
earth,—to see no beauty less soul-filling than his 
own, and to hear no voice less assuring than his 
who says, “ My peace I give unto you.” But the 

spel dispensation is not the era of anchorites, 
recluses, and temple devotees ; or, more prop- 
speaking, every disciple of the Savior ought to 

be alike a devotee. He should live, not unto him- 
self, but unto him who loved him. He shonld be 
» a dedicated man, a living sacrifice, 
sacrifice diffusing its sweet savor in the 


a 
but a 


scenes of ord.nary life, and regaling, not heaven 
alone, but earth, with its grateful exhalations. 
He should sect to behold his Lord’s glory, and to 
dwell in his Lord’s all the days ef his 
life, but wow that neither at Jerusalem nor at Sa- 
maria is the temple, his believing heart should be 
the shrine, and his ascending Savior’s promise, 
mn I am with you always,”’ should be the Shek- 


KNOWING TOO MUCH. 

Dunine the administration of President Jackson, 
there was a young gentleman employed in the pub- 
lic service at Washington, whose name was G. ; he 
was from Tennessee, the son of"a widow, a neigh- 
bor of the President, on which account the old 
hero had a kind feeling for him, and always got 
him out of his difficulties with some of the higher 
officials, to whom his simgular interferences were 
distasteful. 

Among other things, it is said of him that while 
he was employed in the General Post-Office, on one 
occasion he had to copy a letter for Major H., a 
high officer, in answer to an application from an.old 
, gentleman, in Virginia or Pennsylvania, for the es- 

tablishment of a new post-office. The writer of the 
letter often used classical language ; in this letter 
he said the application could not be granted, in 
consequence of the applicant’s “ proximity” to 
another office. When'the lettercame into G.’s hands 
to copy, being a great stickler fer plainness, he al- 
tered “ proximity” to “ nearness to.” Major H. ob- 
served it,and asked G. why he had altered it. 
“Why,” replied G., “because I don’t think the 
man weuld understand what you mean by ‘ prox- 
imity.”” “Well,” said. Major H., “try him: put 
in the ‘ proximity’ again.” 

In a few days a letter was received from the ap- 
plicant, in which he very indignantly said, “ That 
his father had fought in the first,and he himself 
in the second War of Independence, and he would 
like to have the name of the scoundrel who brought 
the charge of proximity or anything else wrong 
against him. “ There,” said G., “did I not say 
so ?” 

G. carried his improvements so far that Mr. Bar- 
ry, the Postmaster-General, said to him, “ I don’t 
want you any longer: you know too much.” Poor 
G. went out, but his old friend, the General, again 
got him another place. 

This time, G.’s ideas underwent achange. He 
was one day very busy, when a stranger called in 
and asked him where the Patent Office was. “I 
don't know,” said’ G. “ Can you tell me wherethe 
Treasury Department is ?” said the stranger. “ No,” 
said ‘G. “Nor the President’s House?” “No.” 
The stranger finally asked him if he knew where 
the Capitol was. “No,” replied G. “ Doyoa live 
in Washington, sir?” said the stranger. “ Yes, 
sir,’ said G. “Good Lord! and don’t know where 
the Patent Office, Treasury, President’s House, and 
Capitel are ?” 

“Stranger,” said G., “I was turned out of the 
Pest-Office for knowing toomuch. 1 don’t mean to 
offend in that way again. I am paid for keeping 
this book. I believe I know that much; but if 
you find me knowing anything more, you may take 
my head.” 

“ Good morning,” said the stranger. 








ANSWERS EXPECTED. 

Wnen we write a letter to a friend, we @xpect an 
answer. We wait for it. We are disappointed if it 
does not come. 

When we ask a favor from an intimate friend, we 
expect to receive it. If we are hungry, and go 
to the house of a friend and ask for food, we 
wait with the expectation of seeing it set before us. 
We do not ask for it, and then leave the house with 
the air of one who expected no favorable reply to 
his request. 

How is it with respect to our prayers? Do we ex- 
pect answers to them? Do we wait for them? Are 
we disappointed when they do not come? Or do we 
go to the throne of grace and make our request, and 
then go away with the air of one who has no expecta- 
tion of receiving that which he asked for? 

How far are our prayers mere forms? How far 
are they insulting to God? for what is it te ask him 
for that which we do not expect him to bestow ? 

True prayer is a very serious matter. It should 
not be offered without forethought and preparation. 
We should not be content to utter a continuous series 
of petitions. That may be making a prayer, but it is 
not praying. 

In order that we may offer true prayer, we must 
have a definite object before our mind, and must 
earnestly desire it, and must be satisfied that it is in 
accordance with the will of God. We may then ask 

’ for it, and if we ask aright, we shall expect an an- 
swer. Those who do not expect and wait for answers 
to their prayers, cannot be said to pray aright. 

A hardened sinner, to the surprise of all who knew 
him, was hopefully converted. The drunkard became 
sober, the persecutor of his wife became an affection- 
ate husband, the blasphemer became a man of prayer. 

| This conversion did not take place till he was sixty 
years old. 

When some Christian friends called to congratulate 
| his aged mother, and asked her if she had not given 
| up the hope that he would be brought in, she replied 
| that she had prayed for his conversion, and waited 

for it for many long years. 

She had expected an answer to her prayers, and 
| she waited for it, and though everything seemed to 
be against her, she did not despair. She waited pa- 
' tiently, though with continual prayer—yea, with 
| strong crying and tears, and she found 4tod to be 
faithful concerning his promise.—S.-S. Times. 








Hoty Seriprure is net a book for the slothful— 

is not a book which can be interpreted without, 
| and apart from, and by the deniers of that Holy 
| Spirit from whom it came. Rather is it a field 


| upon the surface of which, if sometimes we gather | 


| manna easily and without labor, given, as it were, 
| freely to our hands, yet of which also many por- 
| tions are to be eultivated with pains and toil ere 
| they will yield food for the use of man. This 
| bread of life, also, is often to be eaten in the sweat 
| of our brow. Every Christian should look upon 
the Seriptures as quarries in which he may always 
| dig. and yet never dig out—a world of wisdom, in 
| which the most zealous and successful searchers 
shall ever be the readiest to acknowledge tiat 
what he knows is as nothing compared with what 
remains to be known. It belongs to the primal 
| necessities of such a book, which is ordained for the 
developing of the higher life of every man, that it 
should be inexhaustible—that it should have treas- 
ures which it does not give up at once—secrets 
| which it yields slowly—with rich, waving harvests 
on its surface, but with precious veins of metal 
hidden far below, and to be reached only by the 
utmost diligence and labor. 





| How beautifal upon the mountains are the feet 
| of the messengers of peace! Some ten or twelve 
years ago the news of the golden fields of Califor- 
nia reached India, and a solitary native young man 
set out for that American Ophir. Wlaving reached 
it, and spent five or six years in the mines, he found 
| his way to San Francisco; and having by this time 
mastered enough of our language, he entered the 
| house of God, where Dr. Peck preached the word 
| which proved awakening to him, so that hé re- 
| turned again and again, until he felt in himself 
| that he was whole of the plague of sin. He united 
| with Dr. Peck’s church, and after having given 
| good evidence of being a genuine and stable Chris- 
| tian, he was persuaded by the doctoy to return to 
| India and attach himself to our mission there. 
| This day a minister just returned from India called 
in to see us, and gave us among many items of gen- 
eral intelligence this—that he saw the young man 
engaged as a school-teaclier in Lucknow, under the 
supervision of Rev. Ralph Pierce, son-in-law of 
Rev. Dr. Peck.—Missionary Advocate. 
“ Curysostom,” says Neander, “ experienced 
many severe sufferings, dragged from one place of 
banishment to another, until his weak body gave 
Way to accumulated toils, what he had often fore- 
told to the people of his charge. He thus closes 
an epistle in which he endeavored to console his 
deeply sorrowing friend, Olympias, at Constanti- 
nople: ‘Only about one thing [ have a request to 
make, respecting which I have never ceased to ad- 
monish you, to dismiss grief and to praise God, to 
bless him for all things, even for these sufferings. 
Thus you will gain the greatest benefits, and give 
a death-blow tothe devil. Thus will all clouds be 
easily dispersed, and you will enjoy unalloyed 
peace.’” “Ihave never ceased, andshall never cease, 
to say,‘ There is only one evil—sin ; everything else 
is dust and smoke.” “ It is the nature of suffering, 
that those who bear it calmly and steadfastly 
thereby raise themselves above every object of 
dread, out of the reach of the darts of the devil, 
and learn to despise everything which can be un- 
dertaken i them.” “As no change of 
weather, no cold, no bad nourishment, can injure 
those who are sound in body, because health can 


| 














ward off all injaries, so it is with the health of the 
soul. Even before the reward of heaven, virtue is 
its reward. Thus Paul rejoiced when he was 
scourged and persecuted, and endured a thousand 
dreadful things. ‘1 rejoice under my sufferings 
for you, he said. Virtue does not expect its re- 
ward first in heaven; already it finds it in the suf- 
fering itself: for this is the greatest reward, to 
suffer forthe trath. Hence the company of the 
apostles departed joyfully from before the San- 
hedrim, not only on account of. the kingdom of 
heaven which they had in expectation, but because 
they were counted worthy to suffer shame for his 
name. This in itself is the greatest honor and 
crown, the victor’s prize, the ground of inexhaust- 
ible joy.” 





TuaT man may breathe, but never lives, 
Who much receives, but nothing gives ; 
Whom none cen love, whom none can thank, 
Creation’s blot, creation’s blank. 


But he who marks from day to day, 
In generous acts his radiant way, 
Treads the same path the Savior trod, 
The path to glory and to God. 





Tue following beautiful passage is from Dr. 
Arnold’s letter to Archbishop Whately, dated Sept. 
6, 1832, and relates to his sister, “Susannah Ar- 
nold, who died at Saleham, Aug. 20, 1832, after a 
complaint in the spine of twenty years’ duration :” 

“T must conclude with a more delightful subject 
—my most dear and blessed sister. I never saw a 
more perfect instance of the spirit ‘of power and 
of love and of a sound mind ;’ intense love, almost 
to the annihilation of selfishness—a daily martyr- 
dom for twenty years, during which she adhered 
to her early-formed resolution of never talking 
about herself; thoughtful about the very pins and 
ribands of my wife’s dress, about the making of a 
doll’s cap for a child—but of herself, save only as 
regarded her ripening in all goodness, wholly 
thoughtless, enjoying everything lovely, graceful, 
beautiful, high-minded, whether in God’s works or 
man’s, with the keenest relish; inheriting the 
earth to the very fullness of the promise, though 
never leaving her crib, nor changing her posture; 
and preserved, through the very valley of the 
shadow of death, from all fear or impatience, or 
from every cloud of impaired reason, which might 
mar the beauty of Christ’s Spirit’s glorions work. 
May God grant that I might come but within one 
hundred degrees of her place in glory.” 











— 


Agricultural. 





ORDER AND NEATNESS IN FARMING. 

Ir is common to see, in all departments of productive 
industry, men of refined taste and sound judgment. At 
their places of business order: reigns and perfect neatness 
prevails. There is a place for everything, and everything 
is in its place; an entry on the book can be shown, when 
occasion requires ; and if an important paper is wanted it 
can be found at once. 

It is not uncommon to see men, with whom all this is 
reversed—disorder everywhere, neatness nowhere. It 
would seem as if things were never overhauled to be 
cleaned, and never touched but to be thrown into disorder. 
It is confusion confounded to all but the master, and per- 
haps to him also. You might about as well look for a 
needle in a hay-mow, or a rusty three-cent piece in a barn- 
yard, under the feet of a herd, as for an entry in their 
books. If an important document is wanted, it must be 
waited for till it pleases to turn up. 

With the fairer specimens of creation it is somewhat so. 
Go into one house, and if the husband has provided well, 
you find all right, everything clean, everything comfortable, 
everything where it should be ; all so nicely arranged and 
having such an air of comfort, that you would almost wish 
you were that woman’s husband, or at least that you could 
be an inmate of her house. And even if her husband has 
not provided very well, everything will seem to put its 
best foot forward ; poverty will have assumed a charm; 
and you will feel as if you could be eontented with little, 
under such an administration. In other houses you might 
think that the upholsterer had done a costly duty long ago, 
but that few duties had been attended to since, and that, 
whether the general indications were those ef wealth or 
the reverse, there was little of taste or comfort. 

It would not be true to say that men who are orderly, 
tasteful, and neat in their business arrangements always 
succeed, or that those who are slatternly always fail. It 
is enough for our argument, that the former are certainly 
as often successful; and if it cannot be said that house- 
keepers who excel in neatness in the furnishing arrange- 


. * . ! 
ments and in the administration of the food, are alwaysthe | 


best wives and mothers, it is enough to affirm, what none 
will deny, that they generally are. They, oftener than 
others, are the wives of happy husbands and the mothers 
of happy families. And just so, men of business whoinsist 
upon order, neatness, good taste, and something like com- 
fort in their business arrangements, oftener provide well 
for their families and become wealthy. A decent regard 
tc these things pays everywhere. 

But nowhere does it assume a higher importance than 
on the farm. If the farmer’s wife ought to be tidy, he 
ought not to be a sloven. His daily labor avocation re- 
quires a garb strong rather than fashionable ; but that is 
no good reason why his brogans should walk straight 
from the dung-hill into the parlor; no reason why he 
should wear a 
why his wife and daughters should be mortified and made 


| to feel that they belong to a lower caste; none why his 
| house, with all its in-door comforts and all its surround- 


ings, shotld not be neat, pretty, tasteful, expressive of a 
cultivated mind and of a refined appreciation of the beau- 
tiful. . 


is personal and domestic as of the out-door, the real 
estate, the rough-and-tumble, the profit-and-loss matters 
of the farm. Here also is a field for the display of sound 
judgment and cultivated taste. A well partitioned, safely 


inclosed, and finely cultivated farm, is one of the most | 
God made the whole earth | 


beautiful objects in nature. 
beautiful. Is that a reason why man should make the 
little he may control ugly? 
forms and rich colors. 
Divine teachings in nature ? 

He who controls a mile, a rood, or a rod of land, should 
make it beautiful, not at the sacrifice of the useful, but in 
perfect harmony with it. This is a duty plainly revealed, 
if not in the Word, yet in the example of him who clothes 
mountain and valley with exquisite ferms of life, tinges 


perfumes the air with their fragrance. 


Perhaps you ask, What care I for looks, if I can only | 


reap a good crop? Did not the Father of all care for 
good looks when he made the world for man to dwell in 7 
And dare you make the spot he intrusts you with a piece 
of deformity ? 


they are to spend their best and perhaps their only days? 
Think you God cares nothing for appearance? 
could have made your horse’s eye dull, unsightly, ex- 


pressive of no fire, spiritless ; could have made the eye of | 


the ox such that it would have looked no love, no pa- 
tience, no endurance, no gratitude, on you; could have 
made plants without flowers, and woman even without 
loveliness and grace. In that he made her beautiful, he 
taught her to adorn herself with both outward and inward 
charms. 
to either, ese the will of the Maker. 

Yes, God made all things beautiful; and ten thousand 
commands would not more clearly indicate his will that 
maa, according to his ability, should do likewise. We 
have said that a well-ordered farm is the most beautiful 
object in nature. 
opiwion ; but there will be no dissent from the declara- 
tion that a badly arranged, shabbily cultivated farm is the 
ugliest object on the face of the earth ;—divisions where 
they should not be, fences overgrown with brush and in- 
adequate to the object for which they were built, fields 
rampant with anything but the crop desired to be grown, 
buildings badly situated and out of order, men, women, 
and children, beasts, swine, and fowls, all well enough eff 
to-day, if the sun shines, but not having the promise of 
comfort to-morrow, if it sheuld storm. To go by such a 
farm would make one sorrow to the very heart, if there 
was a heart in him. The man who lives there may have 
wealth, if he has had any way to get it, except out ef the 
ground. But he has no right to make suck a blotch on 
the fair face of God’s creation. Itis asin. Some farm- 
ers tell us, ‘Oh, we haven’t come to anything like nice 
farming yet ; we are backward in our part of the country ; 
the stumps are not out of our fields; and if the deluge or 
any other power brought boulders on them, they are there 
yet.” And so there they are all sinners together and 
alike ; but let them remember that “though hand join in 
hand, the wicked shall not go unpunished ;”’ and it is 
wicked to “have and to hold’? sucha farm. We say it 
thoughtfully, considerately, conscientiously ; it is down- 
right wicked. 

Go by another farm; look out of both eyes, and what 
will you see? Buildings pleasantly situated and all in a 
high state of preservation. Showy? Yes, showy they 
ought to be, but not extravagant ; large enough, but wit 
no room to spare, affording a place for eve g and for 
every purpose of a family that means to be wholly civilized, 
such as to ify a reasonable pride, without the impru- 
dent ex iture of means, that were better put to other 
uses. You see the land cut into suitable lots, and after 
putting your critical ers to the test you hardly see 
where the owner could have done better. The fences near 
the house are tasteful and convenient, and all over the 
farm they are sufficient for all farm pur, and are not 

Felds show that they 


the crop they were 

produce, else. The stumps have 

been taken out, leaving a clear way fer the plow, the 
mower, and the reaper: ‘and if a r fell from an ice- 
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), absorb through their 
render the place more healthy. It 
is easy to see that whatever comforts and innocent pleas- 
ures industry could secure, without great expense, are 
there. The running water, or the wel], with something 
better to draw than the old sweep, the fish-pond it 
may be, the-eaves- hand the conductor for soft water, 
the 2 abinay windmil eel that look ae if the father 
he make them, ve a y e place. 
Fiuit trees of all varieties MGnahtod ty ‘ 
early currant to the winter apple and the spring-ripening 
pear, showygr their munificence upon the family ; and the 
g es flowers and v les ever fresh. Eden 
hardly a home more desirable ; and so far as man 
is affected by circumstances, nothing could go farther than 
the industry and skill loyed to create such a home, to 
restore the innocence of Eden. P 

The creation of such a farm out of lands before unim- 
proved, or but partially subdued, the rearing of an intelli- 
gent family on it, the coring of it ever improving more 
and more, a perfect mode! for beginners in that most im- 
portant of all arts, isa t virtue. The man who prac- 
tices it deserves well of his country ; and if he merits not 
heaven by this kind of good works, he is certainly worthy 
“to inherit the earth.” No one contributes so much as 
such a farmer to houor a calling by which God ordained 
that more than half the human race should live directly 
and the rest indirect! PY 

But how sadly do farmers of an opposite character, con- 
tented with the old house as long as it will! shelter their 

ilies in fair weather, satisfied with everything as it was 
or a little worse, if they only can indulge in more ease, or 
think that they can lay by more dollars, ever ready to scout 
the aspirations of their betters for a higher life on the farm, 
contribute to disgrace a calling which God would have 
them honor. : 

Silly women, and stlly men as well, have always looked 
down from a fancied superiority of condition upon agricul- 
ture, as a sort of stupid drudgery, in which women of 
spirit and men of talent would not engage. “I wontbea 
farmer’s wife,”’ say the one ; and “ Til not be a farmer,” 
chime the other. And yet, where would be the merchant, 
the manufacturer, the professional man, the arts and 
the sciences, if there were no farmers? You wouldn’t, 
would you? Well then, be a fool, and dope with. There 
is no calling on earth, in which women and men of good 
common sense, but no remarkable brilliancy, can create 
for themselves as enviable a home, or live as usefully, or 
be as sure of an easy competency, and, what is more, rear 
a family that will be as likely to honor their name when 
they shall have gone hence. The man or woman whocan 
sheer at agriculture must be ignorant or insane. 

But the farmers themselves—not all, but a part, now 
lessening, it is hoped, every year—are the cause of this 
sad misjudgment. They fail to exhibit farming in its bean- 
ty and loveliness. Let them clean up the road that runs 
past their premises ; let them make their buildings as neat 
and comfortable as the best ; let them tear out the stumps 
that hinder the cultivation and diminish the crop and mar 
the beauty of their fields, and not wait for time to do the 
work, because perchance it may finish it in less years than 
Methuselah lived ; let cooling shades and fruits and flowers 
and garden sweets show that they live altogether better 
than the city can. Let order, neatness, taste, inexpensive 
luxuries, force themselves upon the notice of the passer-by, 
and | will be no poorer for it, will be respected no less, 
and will respect themselves more ; in short, let them do 
as well in proportion to their means, as a great host of 
brothers have been doing for years ; let them follow some of 
the examples of fine ant profitable farming, which happily 
stand out for their imitation all over the country; let the 
lagging half of the God-appointed profession do but a 
moiety of what the advanced half have already done, and 
agriculture will no longer be thought of as a stupid drudg- 
ery, but as a brilliant sojvurn and a holy discipline, on the 
way to higher being. 


~ foreign Miscellany. 


SICILY AND ITALY. 


al) hurtful effiuvia, and 








: EnGianp, July 28, 1860. 
Tue contest continues, in its two forms, political 
and physical, and diplomatic. In answer to a ques- 
tion two evenings since, Lord John Russell stated : 


“The Hon. gentleman asked me whether an envoy had been 
sent by the King of Sardinia te Garibaldi, and what was the 
purport of the message which he carried’ I said that an aide- 
de-camp had been sent, but I could not then tell the Hon. gen- 
tleman what was the nature of his message. I have since been 
informed from Turin that the message which was sent was a 
message from the King of Sardinia to Garibaldi, proposing to 
him to make a truce with the Neapolitan forces, and that he 
should engage not to make any expedition against the territory 
of the King of the Two Sicilieson the mainland! That message 
is entirely in conformity with the opinion which Her Majesty’s 
Government has expressed before. With regard to the present 
question of the Hon. member, I have to state that it is true a 


and they have proposed to her Majesty’s Government that her 
Majesty’s Government mediate between the King of the Two 


pose of an armistice, and for preventing a further attack upon 








| in tke foot. 





| Guards are not 
| of confidence where all was distrust. 


But it was not my purpose to speak so much of what | 
| of the city. 


Nature delights in graceful | 


Shall man pay ne regard to the | 


| sipa. 


He treats his children to forms and tints | 


of beauty wherever they turn their eyes. Will you doom | 
yours, so far as lies in you, to look on ugliness where | 


Whoever thwarts her in a reasonable attention | ’ 
| questions, whether or not he will yield to diplomacy, 


About this there may be a difference of | 











the territories of the King of Naples, should not be received by 
Garibaldi, a force should be sent from Great Britain and France 
with a view to impose the armistice upon Garibaldi. To that 
proposition Her Majesty’s Government have declined to consent. 


| (Loud cheers.)” 


There is a curious note from the Neapolitan Envoy 
this morning, in which he disclaims the idea of asking 
for an armistice to be enforced. 


olitan territory. With positive statements that the 
Beurbon has ordered the evacuation of Sicily, come 
reports of severe contests, on the 16th and 17th, near 
Melazzo, where it is said Garibaldi has been wounded 
From Turin it is affirmed, that the note 
to Garibaldi, advising him not to iavade the mainland, 
was contingent upon the acceptance of a proposal 
that the Neapolitans should altogether abandon Sicily. 
At Naples, Government, if not society, appeared to 
be almost in a state of dissolution. A week since, 
Sunday, 22d, there was reactionary violence on the 
part of two regiments, in which The Lazzaroni would 
not share : the King, of course, gets the credit of this, 


rey | but he and the Ministry, the latter no doubt sincerely, 
soiled dress always azd everywhere ; none | . 


disclaim, and the regiments are to be broken up. 


| Two days later a National Guard made its ap- 


pearance amidst immense enthusiasm. The National 
yet in uniform, but their ap- 
pearance and organization has inspired a degree 
Their number 
is to be five hundred for each of the twelve quarters 


persons tried to poison General Garibaldi with a 
beautifully arranged cake. This was discovered to 


the General by an old woman. Twelve persons, 


amongst them four priests, were arrested, and several | 


of them immediately shot. A dog, to whom a piece 
of the cake was thrown, died immediately. 
The following brief proclamation wa? issued by 


| Garibaldi just before he left Palermo : 


“The Italian Continent sends her sons in great numbera to 
answer to the call of the oppressed ; I march with them on Mes- 
There Lexpect the brave youth of Sicily. There we will 
seal for the third time the tyrannicidal compact which shall 


| break the last links of our chains, and add the last stone to the 
the clouds with gold, plants the prairie with flowers, and | 
] 


national edifice. At Catalafimi and Palermo the sons of this 
land were not called in vain by me, Josera GARIBALDI.” 


It is observed that the Royal incubus and the Palace 


| cabal are packing valuables, not for near Gaeta, but 


for Vienna : a happy omen! 
There had been three engagements near Messina, 
in one of which 500 Garibaldians defeated 3,000 Nea- 


two bayonet charges the Neapolitans retired to Me- 
lazzo, which Garibaldi aitacked on the 20th, when the 
Neapolitans retired to the citadel after an unexpect- 
edly severe conflict. Messina was nearly deserted. 


| There is literally nothing but the character of Gari- 


baldi to aid in the formation of an opinion upon the 
and the fine “ too late” scheme of Neapolitan alliance 


of an Italian Confederation. One cannot now accept 


y the climate, fromthe | 


Tue Frewen Fivaxces.—Once before in the history 
of modern France the future resources of the country 
were by — absorbed and squandered in 
magnificent by an absolute Sovereign. In part 
they were spent in wars of ambition, in part in the 
erection of palaces and the endowment of luxury, 
vanity, and vice, under the specious plea of encourag- 
ing art. The reign of Louis le G was a long and 
golden day ; but who has forgotten the darkness of 
the night that foliowed ? And who that values the 
lasting peace and perity of France contemplates 
with indifference yawning abyss of debt en the 
verge of which she dances in chains? Under the 
system which the Reporter of the Budget extols, the 
public borrowing is no longer from foreign or native 
capitalists, but from the tens of thousands of thrifty 
peasants, traders, and even artisans, who have beea 
seduced by the lure of high interest to lodge their 
little hoardings in public securities. The Imperial 
exchequer has become one vast savings-bank for the 
people of France ; but instead of pak care Some national 
accumulations in reproductive undertakings, it has 
for the most part sunk them irredeemably in fétes and 
shows, pensions a, architectural adorn- 
ments, and scenic Idings, or on banquetings and 
armaments—in the ostentation of peace or the osten- 
tation of war. Whenever a reverse comes, men will 
ask, but they will ask in vain, what has been done 
with all this treasure. The principal and all it bought 
and paid for will have disappeared, and nothing will 
be left but the dismal! obligation of having to pay for 
generations to come the interest on faith of which it 
was raised.— Daily News. 


Tur Ascent oF LocunaGar.—A “ tourist,” writing 
to The Times from Braemar, on the 11th inst., says : 

“ You are aware that one of the most interesting objects vis- 
ited frem Braemar, is Lochnagar, to which there are two routes, 
one by the falls of the Garrewalt, the other by Glen Callater. 
The former of these paths was closed to the public some years 
since, and a printed notice has just been issued and posted at 
B r, requesting all tourists and others to abstain from 
using the path from Loch Callater to Lochnagar, from the Ist of 
September to the 10th of October, during which time there will 
be no path to Lochnagar open to the public. The notice in ques- 
tion has, I am informed, been issued by the gamekeeper of the 
Prince Consort, across a part of whose deer forest the path rans. 
But the Prince in all probability has no knowledge of such a 
notice having been iseued ; and if made aware how unpopular 
the notice is, and how very little harm a few pedestrians follow- 
ing the single taack across the moor could cause to the shooting, 
he would, I have little doubt, at once give directions to have the 
notice withdrawn.” 

It appears from the returns of the Registrar-Gen- 
eral that the deaths from small-pox have nearly 
trebled in three years. They have risen from 2,277 
for England and Wales in 1856 to 6,460 in 1858; 
proving that vaccination is not practiced as it should 
be. 


A week or two ago, “a large mass of rotten and 
decaying stone-work,” reports The Building News, 
“forming the canopy to the niche containing the 
statue of Charles II., broke away from the new 
Houses of Parliament, and fell to the ground with 
great violence, from a hight of about fifty feet, smash- 
ing the pavement with the violence of the concus- 
sion.” 
ing, ‘‘ about four o'clock,” when there happened to be 





smashed instead. 


is one who does not seek the fact of his presence be- 
ing heralded by the public journals, and wishes rather 
to glide quietly inte England and remain in obscurity 
—l allude to the Neapolitan police agent, Ajossa, who 
found even Paris uncongenial quarters for him.— 
Leeds Mercury Correspondent. 


native diamonds, has been made in Australia. The 
district by an Irish miner named O'Neill. Rubies and 
other gems of very small size had previously been 
found in the same deposit. 

A rerrer from Gotha states that it was decided, 
two days back, at the Duke of Saxe-Coburg’s, to send 
an expedition to Africa, to ascertain with certainty 
| the fate of Dr. Vogel, the traveler. Baron Steuglin of 
Wurtemberg will undertake the voyage. A commnit- 





special envoy has arrived from the Neapolitan Government; | 


Sicilies and Garibaldi ; and that if that mediation for the pur- 


It will be seen from | 
this how much is being done to paralyze Garibaldi, | 
so far as to prevent his appearing for Italy on Neap- | 


Letters from Palermo say that certain | through France and Austria, and his money lasted, | 


but since he reached the Papal | 


He politan troops, on the right of the Patriot army ; afer | 


tee has been formed, under the presidentship of the 


| Duke, to make an appeal to the public for the funds | 
necessary to cover the expenses of the mission, which | 


are estimated at 10,000 thalers. 


- oe | 
Sin James Brooke, the Rajah of Sarawak, it ap- | 
| pears, is determined to keep up his domination in the | 


Eastern seas, he having, according to The North 
British Mau, purchased a screw steamer in Port 


Glasgow, with the intention of fitting her with two | 


swivel-guns, fore and aft, as well as broadsiders, to 
| act against the piratical prahus on the coast of Bor- 
neo. 
ENGLISH CONGREGATIONAL Worsuip in Paris.—Rev. 
| T. Nicholas, of Camarthen College, is at present 
| preaching in the Congregational chapel in Paris. 


A ReuiGious Provision for the deaf mutes in Lon- | 
don has been made in that city, very much after the | 


pattern of St. Ann’s church in New York. 


Sign or ALanu.—A Vienna letter has the following 
“Notice has just been given to the clerks employed 
in the Government offices that they must abstain 
| from all political discussions, and immediately leave 

any company in which such subjects should be intro- 
| duced in their presence. 
lation will expose them to dismissal. 
of the secret police are instructed to take note of 
persons so offending, and to inform their superiors. 
The circular concludes with these words 


alteration in the form of the existing Government.’” 


Rewakps or THE Irish Brigape.—The following | 


story of one of the Pope’s dupes is told in a Dublin 


paper: ‘“‘A young gentleman possessed of an inde- | 
pendent income was induced by the Pope’s clerical | 


recruiting officers to join the grand army of Invin- 
| cibles which was to preserve the Papacy in spite of 
| itself. He was guaranteed a commission, and already 
| dreamed of a Marshal's baton. He furnished himself, 
at the suggestion of the tempter, with a very hand- 
| some uniform, green and gold, and so forth, and left 
| our quays in the confident belief that honors and rank 
| were upon him. Yesterday we had an interview 
| with him, and it was, indeed, difficult to recognize 
him. 
He was dressed like a decayed 
‘ properties ’ had been seized. 


acrobat 
As long as he traveled 


| he managed to live ; 
| territories he had a more vivid idea of purgatory than 
| any dogmatic theology could give him. At Macerata, 
a town most appropriately named, his splendid uni- 
| form was taken forcibly from him and sold at auction. 
| Inexchange he was furnished with an old flannel 
That was the uniform of the Pope's Irish brigade. 
He had reserved a second coat, and was once, unfor- 


sold by drum-head auction. He found that remon- 
| strance only subjected him to extra drill and threats 
of the bastinado. The drill was more severe 


Irish have already been shot down by Lamoriciere, 
others have been flogged, and many have been sent 
to till the sands of Algeria. 
others, to march thirty miles with nothing to eat or 
means to get any. Every day he was given by an 
agent of the Pope four copper coins, about the size of 
a half-penny, bearing the arms of Pio Nono on one 





bajocca on the other. 


little could be got for four bajocchi. The recipient 


was, at the utmost, able to procure some maccaroni | 
and salt, no pleasant food for an independent Irish- | 


man. His health natura!ly gave way, and at last he 
managed to procure his release. 
away in splendid uniform, full of hopes, and in robust 





any other coming fact, but Garibaldi, the Liberator, | 
at Naples: that, surely, will be, despite intrigue and | 
diplomacy, unless some new and strange fact hinders. | 

“ British hospitality” has strange objects: a host | 


of guests, fitter for a penal colony, have found their 
way to a British stronghold, as see this, from The 
Malta Times: 


“Of late a great many persons have come over here from 
ficily, chiefly former instruments of Bourbon cruelty and mis- 
rule, and who are no longer safe among+t the people they have 
so long tormented by their oppression. Amongst the fagitives 
there are a large portion of priests and some Jesuits. Cam- 
pagna, the most infamous and most execrated of the Neapolitan 
chiefs ef police, has, as we stated last week, also honored our 
island with a visit, bringing his family, consisting of seven or 
eight individuals, gith him. We are happy to say that he did 
not long taint the Pace with his presence, having left on Sun- 
day by the Alhambra, for Corfu,” 


A Paris paper, the successor of the famous or in- 
famous “church” organ, The Univers, sets up a loud 
lament over the banished martyrs, the Jesuits. 





Tue American DeteGate at rue SratisticaL Con- 
Gress.—Dr. Longstreet, the American delegate, has 
printed a long appeal to the English public, giving his 
reasons for leaving the Congress after Lord Brough- 
am’s public notice of the colored gentleman from Can- 
ada. Dr. Longstreet says, in the course of his com- 
munication, “Slavery is either a blessing or a curse. 
If a blessing, why disturb us in the enjoyment of it? 
You Englishmen ought to plume yourselves upon it, 
for it is your benefactor. If a curse, you not 
embitter it. We regard it a blessing ; why disen- 
chant us of the illusion? You say ‘ it is agreat sin.’ 
I doubt it, as I find it, and ever doubt while 
Paul’s epistle to Philemon is universally acknow}l- 
edged an inspired epistle.” 


‘ 


health, was landed on Monday on our quays, in the 
remains of the flannel shirt and knee-breeches, so 


, | worn down that nobody could identify him.” 
with Piedmont, with the ultimate Napoleonic “ idea” 
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y y i ceurred early i e inom. | 
it was well this occurred early in the inom | gallons per minute fifty feet high, with great force. 


no policeman or senator below to have his head | 


Awone our latest foreign arrivals in the Metropolis | 


An interesting discovery, namely, the existence of || 


stone was discovered in the black sand of the Ovens | 


| by J.H. Bradbury. 


Any infraction of that regu- | 
All the agents | 


‘Foritis the | 
| ¢ > wi is Majesty ake | ” 
| firm and unchangeable will of his Majesty to make no | ,, . only truly reliable articles to exterminate Bedbugr. Cre 
| Bugs, Moths, Garden Insects, Rats, ard Mice. 


He was lean, ague-stricken, feeble, and squalid. | 
whose | 


shirt, and an indescribable pair of knee-breeches. | 
tunately, tempted to display it, when that, too, was | 


than | 
| the Austrian, for it was a discipline involving such | 
severe punishments for disobedience that numbers of | 


Once he had, with | 


side, and an inscription testifying that its value is one | 

Even in the Roman territories | ELLS. 

' B MENEELY’S WEST TROY (N.Y. 
BE 


The man who went | 


| oent.in favor of cast-steel bells. 
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| immediately removes and prevents inflammation from 


the worst burn, scald, bruise, sprain, cut, ete, |; 
gives immediate and permanent relief in the severes; 
ease of Neuralgia. It is the best external app) cation 
known for Rheumatism, Ague in the Breast, Apy 
in the Face, Salt Rheum, etc. It will, as certainly 
as it is applied in time, prevent or remove all irrii,. 
tion from mosquito bites, bee stings, poisonous plants 
ete. It is invaluable for this purpose to person 
going to the country. 

It will, when a few drops upon sugar are swallow 
ed, instantly remove hoarseness, and for sore 
throat it is the best remedy known. It also cures 
the worst case of Croup, and instantly relieves thip 
distressing and often fatal complaint. 
druggist or storekeeper; if they haven't got 
quest them to procure it for you. 
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Office, No. 1 Spruce st., New York. 
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BELLS. 


(Established in 1820.) 
The SUBSCRIBERS manufac‘ure 

| stantly for sale a large assortmer 
.| Churches, Factories, School-h 
| Steam-boats. Farms, Court-heuses 

etc. These Bells, weighing 100; 

are mounted with our PATENT 

(the bé&t and safest in use,) ha' 
| attached to the frames of all weig 
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.| year. The best materials are 
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land. These bells have a very pure, deep," the 

sound ; and, owing to the elasticity of th 

penetrates to a great distance. Compared 

bells of same diameter snd power, the differes 

These be!'s 

very extensively introduced for churches, "°°" 

mies, etc., and in every quarter their swee?srh" 

tone has commended them to public favor. Fvers | 

ranted for one year, with proper usage, in 45) ©", 

as low as other bell founderies., Circulars, peter 4 op 

tion, prices, recommendations, etc., will be‘ ny steee 

cation to NAYLOR & CO., Nos. 99 and 10! 40°". 

York, or No. £0 State street, Boston . 
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The Independent. — 


ong the attractive features of The I lent for the pres- 
eo by which its columns will be greatly enriched for gen- 
tm reading, will be special contributions from 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, 

JOHN G. WHITTIER, ‘ 
MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
REV. DR. GEORGE B. CHEEVER. 


qo ¢ Sermon from REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER every 
af by the author. 
Oe of The Independent will contain a complete 
vily history of affairs, both Foreign and Domestic, Secular 
W Religious, together with the latest intelligence frem all Re- 
sis Denomtoations - such 2s Methodist, Baptist, Presbyte- 
v Coagregational, Reformed Dutch, Unitarian, Universal- 
pi yopalian, and Roman Catholic, - - 
7 om » the special departments is a Commercial and Financial 

‘vlc, prepared with great care every week; an interesting 
. of Family Reading, with a column of stories for Children ; 

O kly digest of Foreign Miscellany ; the latestintelligence in 
s¥esterature, and Science ; Correspondence from all sections 
ry United States, and from England, France, Germany, 
oe and, Italy, the Holy Land, India, Southern Africa, the 
ae ch Islands. and various parts of South America. _ 
mus _ $2 a year (in every case) by mail ;—$2 50 by carrier— 

yable always m advance, : 

Specimen Numbers sent gratia. 

@eole Copies six cents. ‘ 

se oops ow and Old, will please remit at our risk direct 

“ye Publisher. When paying an Agent, be careful to sec his 
Wa ete of authority signed “J. H. RICHARDS, Publisher. 
= aarisemes rs—Twenty-five and Thirty cents per line, each 
yb, with a discount on large bills. y 
‘ PUBLISHER OF THE INDEPENDENT, 

No. 5 Beekman street, New York. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 





ALL PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order for dis- 
continasoce, and payment of all arrearages, is received, as is 
coquired by law in such cases. 

RECKIPTS fer money remitted will be sent when requested 
either in @ letter when & stamp is received ; otherwise attached 
wp the Wrapper of the first or second number ef the paper there- 


craent 
most OFFICE ADDRESS —It is useless for subscribers to 
yr to us On business unless they give the name of their Post- 
prrior and Srate. . 
posTAGE.—The annual postage on The Independént, sent by 
nll, is 26 Conts. 
OUR FREE LAST.--We send no papers free except to a few 
logical Seminaries. 
EXCHANGES.—We will exchange for one year with any 
ner, on the receipt of one dollar. With such as have a good 
groulation We will exchange if they will insert our advertise- 
pot two or three times, and notice the same editoriaMy ; such 
arrangement, however, must be agreed upon beforehand, 
We cannot change the address of any paper, unless the former 
Yot-ofhce address ia given. 
Price sacne to Clergymen as to Laymen. tf 


~NEW BOOKS. 


qcuo0L AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS, 
~ Published by 


t & J. BIDDLE & CO., No. 508 
STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


1 (uplete Descriptive Catalogue of which will be 
nailed to any address, on application. 


LYND, THOMAS, & OSWALD’S ETYMOLOGICAL CLASS- 
BUCKS,—Text books in the Public Schools of Philadelphia, 
\ew York, Brooklyn, Baltimore, ete.; the State Normal 
schools of Massachusetts, etc. 
CLEVELAND'S COMPENDIUMS OF ENGLISH AND 
“ AMERICAN LITERATURE.—In use in a large number of 
Normal Schools and Young Ladies’ Institutes throughout 
the United States; and approved by such eminent literary 
sen and educators as Rt. Rev. A. Potter, 0. D , Prof. Chaun- 
+y A. Goodrich, Rev. B. P. Aydelott, D. D., Rev. John P. 
Cowles, Prof Henry Reed, Geo. B. Emerson, Fsq_., etc. 
 FISKE’S RSCHENBURG’S MANUAL OF CLASSICAL 
LITERATURE.— Adopted by Harvard, Wesleyan and Miami 
niversities ; Universities of Pennsylvania and Alabama ; 
Union, Rutgers, and Bowdoin Colleges, etc. 
RITTENDEN’S TREATISES ON BOOK-KEEPING—Four 
in number—for Commercial! Institutes and schools of every 
rade. The “Counting-House Edition” is a standard through- 
country. 
3’ AND ALSOP'S MATHEMATICAL WORKS—On 
Arithmetic, Mensuration, Algebra, and Surveying. 
‘CLEVELAND'S HYMNS FOR SCHOOLS—With appropri- 
ste selections from Soripture, and Tunes suited to the Meters 
f the Hymos 611-614 


- 7 es P 
Smith, English & Co., 
NO. 23 NORTH SIXTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

PUBLISH THE POLLOWING VALUABLE WoRkS: 
FARRAR’S SCIENCE IN THEOLOGY. 
sTiKR'S WORDS OF JESUS. 5 vols. 8vo.......... ° cece 
THOLUCK ON JOHN’S GOSPEL. 8yo........ eascceooee 2S 
fIN‘R’'S GRAMMAR OF THE NEW TESTAMENT DIC- 
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FLIGIOUS CASES OF CONSCIENCE, 
ELYS FOR THE PULPIT. 12mo 
LACH ON THE PENTATEUCH. 8vo .. 
LES ON GOD'S SOVEREIGNTY. 1l2mo.....0.....00. 
SCHYUCKER’S POPULAR THEOLOGY. 1l2mo ........ 
UTHER ON GALATIANS. Small &vo .........08...+5. 
BENGEL’'S GNOMON Of THE NEW TESTAMENT. 5 
vols. BVO. ... .. ; em BIOTA Ft 
McILVAINE’S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 1l2mo. 63 
TTON ON THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 8vo..... ponte 
READY SEPTEMBER Inst. 


MING’S VOCABULARY OF PHILOSOPHY. Edited 
with an introduction, Analytical Index, etc.. by Cuas. P. 
Kravra,D.0 = 12mo seebuaese wSMEE geee bneceescocscs 

HENGSTENBERG ON ECCLESIASTES, and other Treat- 

es. FYO.. ttn. Ramiberee £6 00.6 . 200 

PTLPIT THEMES AND PREACHER’S ASSISTANT. By 
the auther of * Helps for the Pulpit.” J2mo.. 1 
LATELY IMPORTED. 


VACLAURIN’S WORKS. New Edition, edited by W. H. 
Goorin, I ! 





1 50 


& 


>. % . beme 


5) er ore 4 
THE CHURCH TO THE REF- 


SURTZ'5 HISTORY O} 


ORMATION, &y 34% cdane kee cee wo mine ° 50 
HOFFMANN’S CHRISTIANITY IN THE FIRST CEN- 
TURY. 12mo 660) 0 6G00 sbe@ames+ sec cocese 1 50 
(VOKE’S DIVERSIONS OF PURLEY. New Edition, 
lited by Ricawp TAYLOR. SO. . ......0- cece sserseccee 3 OO 
AVIDSON’S LECTURES ON ESTHER. 1l2mo......... 1 75 
CALVIN’S TRACTS ON THE REFORMATION, 3 vols. 8vo. 5 00 
INETS STUDIES ON PASCAL, 12mo pas 24 wee 50 
RIUCKF ORD S CONNECTION, New Edition, by J. T 
Va R. 2 vols. 8vo Litiinesthcantncnbecacona 4 50 
Nk aAUX’S CONNECTION. New Edition, by J. T 
Wureizr. 2 vols. 8vo......... .... Ss a ngewe ab «anit 4 50 
SERS WORDS OF THE RISEN SAVIOR, etc 8vo 2 00 
BLIA SACRA. VULGATE EDITION. §8vo .......... 25 
SCHENDORF’S SEPTUAGINT. Svo..........+...- 5 00 
° GREEK TESTAMENT. 8&vo ... Net 8 00 
. " Minor Edition, 
VIN’S INSTITUTES, (Latin.) 8vo............ cccsee 3 00 
610-611 





Que SLAVE STATES, 


NOW READY 


A Journey in the Back Country. 


BY 
FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED, 


n the Sea-board Slave States,” “A 


’ “ Walks and Talks of an American 
Farmer in England,” etc. 
Pp, 492 2m cloth, price $1 25, 


This volume ¢ mmpletes the ‘series of ‘‘Our Slave States,” in 
Waich the object of the author has been to describe what was 
Bet interesting, amusing, and instructive to him during a jour- 
uty of fourteen months through these states, undertaken for 
te purpose of stuc ying the characteristics of the country and 
wple. A keen and impartial observer, and a very graceful 
aul attractive writer, he is aeknowledged to have presented, in 
the previous volumes of this series, the most intelligent and in- 
kresting account of the region they represent which has yet 
been given to the public. The present volume, embracing the 
‘terior Slave states, completes the account. 


THE SERIES NOW INCLUDES 

A JOURNEY IN THE SEA-BOARD 
STATES. 724 pp., price $1 25. 

A JOURNEY THROUGH TEXAS. 516 pp, price 


91 25, 


SLAVE 


AJOURNEY IN THE BACK COUNTRY. 492 pp., 
Price $1 25, 


PUBLISHED BY 


Mason Brothers, c 


Nos 


5and 7 MERCER STREET, 
New York. 


MONTHLY 





Tue UNITARIAN 
FOR AUGUST 
. CONTAINS THESE ARTICLES : 
6, wert Tour - He healeth the broken in heart ~Attacks on 
sy . ty~C reeds— Letter from Wiscoosin-A Birthday Poem 
~ Shales and Wild Grapes—Illinois Missions - Hindoo Mission 
van te Theological School be separated from Harvard 
Noclesinns. Letter from a distant Unitarian to her Pastor— 
cal Record— Packages of Tracts— Books Received — 
¢ ements—Candidates for Settlement. 
Year ana jt. Contains 48 pages, 12mo, is published at $i « 
t “ 7 Sent post-paid 
hed by AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
e he a “ > . ay fee 
‘by JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, Secretary A. U. A. "7 
ek ae 611* 
, SELECTION OF TEXT-BOOKS. 
| Boge MULTIPLIED NUMBER OF TEXT- 
KS pow published, the question 


ba “WRICH ARE THE BEST?» 





y RR oH cred more easily by consulting A. 8. BARNES & 
RIES oO} SCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF THE NATIONAL 
Pub a STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS (furnished gratis.) 


A. S. BARNES & BURR, 
Nos. 51 & 53 John street. 


byiyy pW, TEXT-BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED : 





Daring? noth Composition and Rhetoric........+...+++ +» $0 80 
Vie? Cat ye eutary Algebra...ecceresecees sosceese.. O75 
Brook 3 ¢ ae ney AGEs. ih canawdheMherinbe+, 1 25 
Pek'sq,, t? § Commentaries, (illustrated).............. 1 25 
Foods Firet 8 Popular Plapetee ssi 2.....ccccsceserscccoss 1 00 
fame, M Part of Clase-Book of Botany......... ccscdes 0 75 
Peleg ne Of GUNS ebb cains -. icbn nse dbssense 1 25 
Curls bing, 5 Lectures om Natural History..1. .+..0esc0es © 7 
Raith, & ws. B ok of Natural History......, coseee O 
Atco 8's Bookkeeping... ol... OFS 
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The Sunday-School Times. 


This isa Weekly Religious Paper, published by the Amertoan 
Sunpar-Scouoot Unton, at the very low price of 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


It is designed for Parnznrs, Teachers, and all who are engaged 
or interested im the religious training of the young. Kk is also an 
excellent Famt.y Papes. 

A portion of The Sunday-School Times is occupied with NAR- 
RATIVES and other matter particularly interesting to young 
persons. Teachers will find in it much that they will like to read 
to their classes,—interesting matter prepared to their hands, 
and such as they cannot find elsewhere. For the same reason, 
members of Bible-classes, and the older scholars generally, will 
be greatly benefited by the perusal of this paper. G 

The Sunday-School Times has, every week, & column or more 
of the choicest matter selected from the NOON PRAYER- 
MEETINGS, which are so int&resting to all classes of Christians 

Besides a large amount of general religious intelligence, The 
Sunday-School Times contains all the most recent Sunda y-schoo 
news. It reports all the important CONVENTIONS of Sunday- 
school teachers. It discusses the questions which most interest 
and perplex teachers and parents, respecting the various MeTaoDs 
OF RELIGIOUS TRAINING for the young, the means of gaining the 
attention and the affections of children, and especially of secur- 
ing their conversion and bringing them to Christ. The subject 
of MISSION-SCHOOLS for cities, and of Sunday-school mission- 
ary work for the interior, is thoroughly canvassed. Indeed, 
there is hardly a topic of practical importanee to aay who are 
interested in the subject of religious education, which is not here 
brought under consideration from week to week. No teacher, 
no parent, should be without it. 

The Sunday School Times has been the direct means, withoutany 
other agency, of establishing Sunday schools ia neighborhoods 
where none existed before, and of giving life to other schools which 
were languishing. I[t rs the testimony of hundreds of superintend- 
ents, that they have found their achoots reviving from the time that 
this paper began to circulate among their teachers and tn the fam- 
thes of their congregation. 

RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY is entirely excluded from this 
paper. The Sunday-School Times does not even reply to its own 
assailants, Its only answer to attacks, is to labor more in- 
dustriously to make a paper which shalt be worthy of the patroa- 
age of warm-hearted, working Christians, and which shall 
breathe throughout the spirit of meekness and love. 

The conductors of this paper endeavor to remember that the 
great end of all Christian effort is to bring men to Christ. They 
aim according!y, to put into every number of the paper some- 
thing which shall have for its direct object the conversion of 
souls. Large-bearted Christians, who are seeking the means of 
doing good, would. it is believed, do an important service, and 
‘perhaps be the means of many conversions, by subscribing for 
copies of this paper for young persous of their acquaiatance. 
Men largely engaged ic manufactures might thus confer a last- 
ing benefit upon their apprentices or workmen. 

Many hundreds of clergymen are subscribers to this paper, 
and recommend it warmly to their congregations. 


CANVASSERS WANTED IN ALL PARTS OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


Special Arrangement for the Preseot Scason. 


I, To Teachers or others, who are willing to canvass for this 
paper, and who will send us, at one time, the names of SEVEN NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS, and seven dollars in cash, we will give a copy of 
WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED QUARTO DICTIONARY, new 
PICTORIAL EDITION price $6; or of LIPPINCOTT’S UNIVERSAL 
GAZETTEER, price $6. 

II, To these who will send us, at one time, the names of TEN 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and fen dollars in cash, we will give a copy of 
the new and splendid MAP OF ANCIENT JERUSALEM, pub- 
lished by our Society, 5 feet by 7, mounted and colored. Price 
$10. 

III. Persons who prefer canvassing for compensation ia money, 
and who can produce satisfactory testimonials as to character, 
will receive most liberal terms. 

IV. MONTHLY TIMES. The Sunday-School Times for the 
first week in each month is also issued in a separate form, asa 
MoNTHLY paper, for those schools and families who do net wish 
totake it weekly. Price, to single subscribers, 25 cents a year. 
In awarding premiums or compensation to canvassers, four sin- 
gle subscribers to The Monthly Times are counted the same _as 
one subscriber to The Weekly Times. 

#2” Specimen copies of the paper, and other docwments needed 
in canvassing, will be furnished gratuitously on application. 

Add: ess WALDRON J. CHEYNEY, Treasurer, 

AMERICAN Sumpar-Scuoot Union, 

610-613 PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISUED BT 


D. Appleton & Co., 


NOS. 





445 & 445 BROADWAY, 


A NATURAL PHILOSOPHY : Embracing the most recent Dis- 
coveries in the various branches of Physics, and exhibiting 
the application of Scientific Principles ia every-day life. 

BY G. P. QUACKENSBOS, A.M., 
Author of “ First Lessons in Composition,” Advanced “ Course 
of Compositicn and Rhetoric,’’ “ [!ustrated School History of 
the United States,”’ etc. 
12mo, 450 pages, $1. 
This work, which is illustrated with 335 fine engravings, is 
equally adapted to use wiih or without apparatus, 

PLATO’S APOLOGY AND CRITO: with Netes by W. S. 
TyieRr, Graves Professor of Greek in Amherst College. 12mo, 
180 pages, 75 cext>. 


NEW YORK. 


FRENCH SYNTAX. A Course of Exercises in all parts of 
French Syntax, methodically arranged after Poitevin's 
“ Syntaxe Francaise ,’’ to which are added Ten Appendices, 
Designed for the use of Academies, Colleges, and Private 
Learners. By Faeveatck T. WinkeLmMann, A.M., and Ph.D., 
Prof. of Latin, Freoch, and German in the Packer Collegiate 
Institute. 12mo, 366 pages, $1 25. 

COURSE OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPBRY, 
reference to convenience of recitation. 
D.D., of Columbia College. 

AN ELEMENTARY 
LANGUAGE. 
and Colieges. 


Arranged with special 
By Prof. H.1. Scumupr. 
12mo, 328 pages, $1. 
GRAMMAR OF THE ITALIAN 
Progressively arranged for the use of Schools 
By G. B. Fontana. 12mo, 236 pages, $1. 
SPANISH GRAMMAR. A new, practical, and easy method of 
learning the Sparish Language, after the system of F, Aun, 
lioctor of Philosophy, and Professor at the College of Neuss, 


First American Edition, revised and enlarged. 12mo, 149 
pages, 75 cents ; Key, 15 cents. 
A GREEK GRAMMAR, for Schools and Colleges. By James 


Hapiey, Professor ia Yale College. I2mo, $1 25, 


VIRGIL'’S ANEID; With Explanatory Notes. By Henry S. 
Friszk, Prof. of Latin in the State University of Michigan 
120, illustrated, £98 pages, $1 25. 


WEBSTER'S SPELLING-BOOK, A nice edition, on fine paper, 
Price, £8 cents, 

CORNELL'S CARDS FOR THE STUDY AND PRACTICE OF 
MAP-DRAWING ; accompanied with instructions for their use. 
Price, per set, 50 cents. A Descriptive Circular will be sent 
on application. 

A single copy of any of the above works for examination will be 
sent by mari, post-paid, on receipt of one-half of retail price. 
FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS OF MECHANICS, and Experimental 

Data. By A. Morin. Revised, Translated, and reduced to 

English Units of Measures, by Joseru Bennett, Civil Engineer. 

1 vol. S8vo, 447 pages, $3. 


A SERIES OF OUTLINE MAPS. 
Series of School Geographies.” 
The Series is composed of 15 Sheets, each of which is substan- 

tially mounted on Cloth, and the set is neatly put up in a port- 

folio, and accompanied with a Complete Key for the Teacher's 
use, Price, per set, $10. 
Descriptive Circulars sent upon application, 


By the author of ‘‘ Cornell's 


(In Press and nearly Ready.) 
A PRIMARY HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. Made 
easy and interesting for Beginners. By G. P. QuAcKENBOS, A.M. 
Chiid’s quarto, 200 pp , and numerous illustrations. 


A FIRST GREEK BOOK AND INTRODUCTORY READER. By 
Prof. A. Harkness. Ph.D., of Brown Uaiversity, author of 
** Arnold’s First Latia Book,” “ Second Latina Book,” etc. 


BRYANT AND STRATTON’S COMMERCIAL LAW. 
Amos Dean, 


TRENCH’S PARABLES- condensed. 

INSTRUCTORS and others applying for it, will receive 
and pre-paid, 

D. AppLeron & Co.'s Compiere Descrtprive Caratoave of 
School, Academic, and Collegiate Text-Booxs. 


D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


D. A. & Co. have for sale a complete assortmeat of Rireats’s 
PusLosorpmicaL Apparatus. Illustrated Catalogues sent by mail 
at 25 cents each. 609-611 


Ss ABBATH-SCHOOL MUSI€E. 
“THE GOLDEN HARP.” 

This new Music Book contains 500 Hymns, Choruses, and 
Select Pieces, for Sabbath-School Services, Social Gatherings, 
Picnics, and Home Circles, including the best of all previous 
collections, with a large nmmber of new pieces. The Olive 
Branch (Boston) remarks: ** We have never met with a book of 
Sabbath-School Music which we could so unreservedly recom- 
mend tothe special attention of pastors, superintendents, and 
teachers, and to all persons interested in the moral and religi- 
ous culture of the young.” Price 25 cents, $2.50 r dozen, 
Copies mailed, post-paid. Published by OLIVER DITSON & 
CO., Boston 611 


A Beautiful Text.Book on Science, 


ROF. W. G. PECK OF COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 
has translated from the French and edited the celebrated 
work of Mons. Ganot, (Physique for the Million.) entitled “ In- 
troductory Course of Natural Philosophy,” designed for Ameri- 
can Academies and Schools, with over 300 splendid Engravings. 
Price $1. Just published by A. 8. BARNES & BURR, 
Nos. 51 and 53 John st., 


Edited by 


gratis 








Publishers of 
Davies’s Complete Course of Mathematics. 
Parker & Watson’s Series of Readers and Spellers. 
Monteith & McNally’s Series of Geographies. 
Mrs. Willard’s Series of School History, 
Porter’s Principics of Chemist: y. 
Norton & Perter’s First Book of Science, 
Emmons’s Manual of American Geology. 
Wood's Class-Book of Botany. 
Smith & Martio’s System of Bookkeeping. 
Beers’s System of Penmanship, etc., ete., ete. 
Send for their Catalogue. 608-611 





ol 


. 


. 


THR INDEPENDENT! 
FUL 
eS U" TO EVERYBODY. | === 


Hand-Books for Home Improvement, 


HOW TO WRITE, | HOW TO BEHAVE, 
HOW TO TALK, | HOWTO DO BUSINESS. 
Price, singly, post-paid, cloth, 50 cents; paper, 30 cents; or 
in one large, handsome volume, $1 50. 
Agents wanted. Address 
610-611 FOWLER & WELLS, No. 308 Broadway, N. Y¥. 


EDUCATION. . 


The Lancaster Mansion School. 
HE NEXT TERM WILL COMMENCE WED- 
NESDAY, Sept. 12th The location of this Famrnr Somoot 
is one of the best in New England. Thorough instruction will 
be given in the Enouisu Bsancues, the Crassivs, Mopsan Lan- 








auaGes, Music, and Drawmc. For further particulars, inquire 
of the Principal, M. C. STEBBINS. A.M. 
Lancaster, Mass., July 14, 1860. 611-2 eow 





EST HAVEN FEMALE SEMINARY.-THE 

next Term will commence oa Thursday, September 20th. 

Catalogues may be obtained by addressing Mr. 3. E. W. AT- 
WATER, New Haven, Ct. 610-612 


OBK SQUARE SEMINARY, NEW HAVEN, 

Ct., for Young Ladies, will commence its ensuimg session 
September 20th. Full particulars furnished by the Principals, 
oli* REV. H. and MRS. N. KE, M. BINGHAM. 


MENDELSSOHN MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


Cs IN ITS ARRANGEMENTS ALL DE- 

sirable facilities for acquiring a thorough education in 
every department of MUSIC, and young ladies, in the family of 
the Principal. may enjoy al! the home comforts and educational! 
advantages of the mostselect family school. For further infor- 
mation, and Catalogues, address 

EDWARD B. OLIVER, Principal, Pittsfield, Masa. 
From The Boston Congregationalist ( April, 1959.) 

** We wish to call particular attention to aa advertisement ia 
our columns of the Mendelssohn Musical Institute in Pittsfield, 
Mass. Its location is one of great salubrity and beauty, and its 
Principals are cot only pre-eminently qualified for their posi- 
tion by professional skill, but vet more by refined and delicate 
sensib@ity and true Ckristian principle. For pupils who wish 
to learn music that ?s music, and learn what they learn so as to 
know it evermore, and who desire te combine with this other ac- 
complishmexts of a solid rather than of a superfcis! character, 
we do not believe there is a schoolia the country that offers so 
many advantages.” 608-612” 


THE HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, 
Claverack, Columbia county, N. Y., 


J AVING ENGAGED IN THE MUSICAL DE- 
partment in connection with Prof. Martin, Madame Steph- 
ani, the celebrated vocalist, who was for five years a teacher ia 
Mrs. Willard’s Seminary, can offer to those desiring vocal eul- 
ture advantages hitherto unsurpaseed. Twelve instructors in 
the other departments. $40 per term of 14 weeks, Fal! term 
opens September 14th 
Ladies desiring to teach furnished situations. 
For Catalogues, address REV. A, FLACK, A.M, 
611-613L Principal. 
EST HAVEN MALE SEMINARY.—THE FALL 
Term will commence the secoad Wednesday in Septem 
ber next. Additions to buildings are now completed, including 
Gymnasium. School flourishing; location unsurpassed ; Prin- 
cipal much experienced in teaching ; pupils board with the 
Principal ; charges moderate. For catalogues address 
R. QUINCY BROWN, 
West Haven, Ct 


OME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES AND 
Misses, Elm street, Worcester, Mass. Number of pupils 
limited to eight. Terms for board and tuition, $160 per annum. 
An extra charge is made for instruction in French, Music, and 
Drawing. The next session of Fifteen Weeks will commence 
Sept. 10th. References: Rev. Dr. Hill, Rev. Geo. Allen, Hon. 
Charles Allen, Worcester; Rev. E. E. Hale, Hon. Pliny Merrick, 
Wm. T. Andrews, Esq . Boston; Rey. Dr. Thompson, Jamaica 
Plain ; Hon. Emery Washburn, Cambridge ; Jireh Swift, Esq. 
New Bedford. FRANCES W. ALLEN, Principal. 
611* 


‘LUSHING INSTITUTE, FLUSHING, L. I.— 
The next term of this Boarding-School for Boys will begin 
Se; tember 10th. 
For Circular, etc., apply to 
610-614* 


APLEWOOD YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 
Pittsfield, Mass.—in a location of unsurpassed beauty and 
salubrity, six hours from New York, with greunds aad build- 
ings that rival those of the best colleges, and a Gymnasium, the 
finest in New England—with a permanent corps of experienced 
Professors, and armnple facilities for illustration—commences its 
thirty ninth semi-annual session, Oct. 4th. For further infor- 
mation address Rey. C. V. SPEAR, Principal, or Rey. J. TODD, 
D.D., President Board cf Trustees. 611-615 
RS. BENJAMIN'S FAMILY SCHOOL FOR 
YOUSG LADfrsS, Brookfield, Mass., will reopen on the 
15th of September. 
Rerezences: Secretaries of the A. B.C. F. M., Boston and 
New York; Pref. J. Tatlock, Williamstown, Mass. ; Rev. Jos. P, 
Thompson, D.D., New York. For circulars apply as above. 


610 613* 
MISS HAINES 


ESPECTEULLY INFORMS HER FRIENDS 

and the public that her Schoo! will commence on THURS- 

DAY, Sept. 20th. A punctual attendance of her pupiis is re- 

spectfully requested. Circulars can be obtained at her resi- 

dence, No. 10 Gramercy park, (East Twentieth street.) Appli- 

cations for the admission of pupils to her school can be made by 

letter until the Ist; of September. After that date, Miss 
Haines will be at Home to attend to them in person. 

606-618Pet 
NOTTAGE HILL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 


DIES, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. The next annual session of this 
very select Family School will begin on the 19th Sept. For cat- 














610-61 3* 








FE. A. FAIRCHILD. 

















alogues and references addresa the canna 
611-614 REV. GEORGE T, RIDER, A.M. 
J AW SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
4 CHICAGO. 


The school year commences with next term, September 19th, 
For Circulars address H. BOOTH, Chicago, Ul. 610-616* 


Lae ACADEMY.—THE Scaiaan 





FALL TERM, 

with Classical, Agricultural, and Ladies’ Departments, 

will commence August 2%h, and continue 12 weeks. For Circu- 

lars address J. B. Holland, M.A., Principal, or Rev. E. Davis, 
D.1)., President, or N. T. Leonard, Secretary. 

Westfield, Mass., July 26th. 


610-611* 
OLDEN HILL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies, Bridgeport, Ct. The Fall Term will commence 
Sept. 4th. For circulars, address the Principal, Miss EMILY 
611* 


NELSON. 
} OCK LAND FEMALE INSTITUTE. — THE 
next Academic Year of this popular Seminary, delizht- 
fully situated on the banks of the Hudson, two hours’ ride from 
the City, will begin Sept. 13th. Those who desire to avail them- 
selves of the advantages of the superior intellectual, moral, and 
physical training of this institution, should apply immediately to 
L. D. & C, F. MANSFIELD, Principals, Nyack-on-the-Hudson, 
N. ¥ 








P. $.—The Annual Catalogue and Circular may be obtained 
of T. J. CROWEN, Esq., No. 699 Broadway; or by addressing 
the Principals. 610-614 


G REENLEAF FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
a ON BROOKLYN HIGHTS, 
No. 106 Pierrepont street, corner of Clinton. 
ALFRED GREENLEAF. AM 
EDWARD E, BRADBURY, 

This first-class Boarding and Day School will recommence its 
regular sessions Sept. IC th. 

Twenty-three years of uniform success in the same‘community, 
an able corps of well-furnished teachers, and untiring, persever- 
ing energy, are our guarantees for the future. Circulars for- 
warded, 611-616 


Brooklyn Hights Seminary. 
NOS. 88 AND 90 MONTAGUE PLACE, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


This popular and useful Institution for the Education of Young 
Ladies, founded by the late Prof. Alonzo Gray, LL D., has been 
ia successful operation for nine years past. Pupils have been 
drawn to it from all parts of the country, and it has always 
maintained the highest rank as a school, 

It is henceforth, in consequence of the death of Prof. Gray, to 
be under the charge of Prot. Charles E. West, LL D., heretofore, 
for more than twenty years, Principal of the Rutgers Female 
Institute, in the city of New York, and of a similar institution in 
the city of Buffalo. It is his design to conduct the Seminary on 
the same generous and comprehensive plan which has always 
distinguished it, and to make it in all respects as deserving in 
the future as it has been in the past, of the patronage of parents 
who seek for their daughters a sound and polished education 

Most of the accomplished teachers heretofore employed in this 
Institution, will continue in charge of their respective depart- 
ments. The Senior Department will be under the direct charge 
of the Principal, assisted by Miss A. G. Hoadley, who for many 
years has held the highest position in the Spingler Institute in 
New York. > 

Ample arrangements have been made for pupils who may 
desire to board in the family of the Principal. Such pupils will 
be under the special care of Mrs. West, who speaks two or mcre 
modern languages, has had a large experience in the 
management of young ladies, and whose constant attention 
will be given to promote their welfare. Mile. Millan, the excel- 
lent Fren¢h Teacher of the Seminary, will reside in the family 
of the Principal, and will make the French language, as far as 
practicable, the medium of conversation. 

The Fall Term of the Seminary will open on Monday, Septem- 
ber 10th. 

Applications for admission, or for circulars giving more par- 
ticular information, may be made to Prof. West, at Buffalo, 
until the first week in August, and after that at Brooklyn. 

R. 8. STORRS, Ja., 
President of Board of Visitors. 

Persons from abroad who may wish to make inquiry coacern- 
ing the School, are respectfully referred to either of the following 
gentiemen: 

Isaac Ferris, D.D., LL D., Chancellor of the University, New 
York. 

Chas. Loomis, LL.D , Professor of Mathematics, do 

Horace Webster, LL.D., Pres. Free Academy, N. Y. 

Rev. J. J. Owen, D.D., Prof. of Greek Language, do. 

Rev. M. 8. Hutton, D D., New York. 

Rey. William Adams, D.D., ed 





re - { Principals. 








Rev. Asa D. Smith, D D., nd 
Prof. R. Ogden Doremus, bs 
Rey. Frederick A. Farley. B.D., Brook!yn. 
Rev W. Ives Budington, D.D., ® 
Rey. J. B. Flagg, D.D., ® 
Hon. J. Greenwood, « 


Frank H. Hamilton, M_D., . 
Rev. Henry W. Beecher. » 
Rev. Samuel T Spear, D.D., * 
C. L. Mitchell, M.D , ” 
Rev. James Eells, * 
Rev. J. E. Rockwell, D.D., . 
606-616 





TO TEACHERS. 


War...“ COMPETENT TEACHER, TO 
take charge of a High School in a pleasant village ia 
New England. Apply to EDWARD SWEET, No. 6 Wall 
street, N. Y., between 9 and 10 o'clock a.m. 610-611* 


YOUNG LADY, QUALIFIED TO GIVE IN- 

struction in the English branches, Latin, French, and 
Drawing, wishes to engage as TEACHER in a Seminary or private 
family. Gcod references given. Addross “TEACHER,” Canan- 
daigua, Ontarioco., N. Y 610-611 


14 SCHOOL 
e 
HARVARD COLLEGE. 


The next Term will commence SEPTEMBER 3, 1860. For 
Catalogue and Circular address 
JOEL PARKER, Royall Professor, 
Cambridge, July, 1660. Camnrinee, Mass. 
609-611 : 
TEACHERS.-— FOR SALE, THE PROPERTY 
of a Boarding-school—Buildiugs and grounds fitted ex- 
esaly for that use. For particulars address 8. D. MOSES, 
nwali, Ob. 607-611* 














MUSIC, PIANOS, ETC. 


IANOS, MELODE NDRE 
M 


and al! kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, Sueet uu” 
SIC, MUSIC-BOOKS, and all kinds of Musical Merchandise, at 








the lowest ble . Becond-hand Pianos at bar- 
gains, from to $150. Pines and Melodcona te tend ood esas 
allowed if . Mon received fer the same, 
$96-638 HORACE WA , Agt., No. 333 Broadway. 
Gour. MEDAL yee AND SQUARE PIANOS, 
STEINWAY & SONS, Manufacturers, No. & Welker 


street, mear Broadway, N. Y. Received the highest promium 
when and wherever they brought their Pianes in competition 
with the best makers of Boston, New York, Philadel » wad 
Baltimore. Among the jadges were Gorrseaatz, W. Mason, 
Wo iennAver. 

i warranted for three years. Prices moderate, 
ee | 


INSURANCE. 














a ee 


SH CAPITAL $500,060. 
CHEAPEST AND SAFEST INSURANCE. 
DEALERS RECEIVE 


75 PER CT. OF NET PROFITS. 
When preferred, a Discount from the Premium will be made ia 
lieu of participation in the Profits. 
DIRECTORS. 
EDWARD WOOD, - 
WM, DENNISTOUN, 
EDMUND W. COBLIZS, 


; aEY, WM. BIRDSALL, JR., 
EDWARD WILLETS, JOSEPH LAWRENCE, 
EPWARD MERRITT, SAMUEL C. PAXSON, 
HENRY BARROW D. CROMWELL, JR., 
EDWARD HAIG GZORGE H. BEYER, 

8. T. VALENTINE, EDWARD OROMWELL 
JOHN R. WILLIS, GEORGE 3B. GRINNELL, 
ROBT. L. MURRAY, THOS, J. OWEN, 

WM. ALLEN BYTL A NY P. FRANCIA, 
L. B. WYMAN, AMUEL D. BABCOCK, 
JOHN ALUEN JONATHAN ODELL, 


ON. Ww 
ROBERT B, MINTURN, JR., E. J. DONNELL. 
JQSEPH WALKER, Pres’t. 
THOS. W. BIRDSALL, Vice-Pres’t, 
R. L, HAYDOOK, Secretary. 593-634" 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW Y@RK, 
NO. 40 WALL STREET. 

The Assets exceed $660,000. The Annual Income is ever 
$200,000. Sines the organisation 7,500 Insurances have been 
effected. Profits divided every three years, and placed to the 
credit of the assured, payable with interest. The business of 
this Company is established upon a CASH BASIS, now fully 
recognized as the only correet system of Life lusurance. 





DIRECTORS. 
JOSEPH B. COLLINS, Pres, SHEPHERD KNAPP, Pres. 
LUTHER BRADISH, late Lt.- Mechanics’ Bank, 


Gov. State N. ¥., 
JAMES SUYDAM, late Mer., 
JAMES MARSH, late Merch’t, 
JOHN J, CISCO, Assist. U.S. 
Treasurer, 
THOS. C. DOREMUS, Merch't, 
ISAAC A. STORM, Merchant, 
JOHN A. LUQUBSER, Pres. 
Adriatic Ins. Co., 
JOSIAH RICG, Merehant, 
CHAS. M. CONNOLLY, Mer., 
B. F. WHEELWRIGHT, Pres. 
Greenwich Bank, 
WILSON G. HUNT, Merchant, 
DAN H. ARNOLD, Pres. Mer- 
cantile Bank, 
WASH. R. VERMILYE, B’ker, 


WM TUCKER, Pres, Knicker- 
bocker Ins. Co., HERMANN G&LPCEE, B’ker. 
JOSEPH B. COLLINS, President. 
JOHN EADIE, Secretary. NW. G. BEGROOT, Actuary. 
JAMES W. G. CLEMENTS, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
GEO. P. CAMMANN, M.D., Consulting Physician, 
GENERAL AGENTS. 
J. B. GATES ver raz Stare or New Youre. 
ORREN E. MOORE ror rae Srare or Lino. 
603-9teow 


EDWARD S. CLARK, Banker, 
ISAAC N. PHELPS, Banker, 
FRANCIS T. LUQUEER, late 
Pres, Firemen’s Ins. Co., 
JOHN J. PHELPS, Banker, 
CHARLES E. BILL, Banker, 
CLINTON GILBERT, Merch’t, 
JACOB MARSEN, 
WILLIAM B, BOLLES, 
HANSON K. CORNING, Mer- 


chant, 
JOHN C. BALDWIN, Merch't, 
EDWARD MINTURN, Mer- 


chant, 
AUGUSTUS H. WARD, late 


Merchant, 
JAMES GALLATIN, Pres. Na- 
tional Bank, 





JULY, 


THE INSURED PARTICIPATE IN THE PROFITS, 
2 WITHOUT INCURRING ANY LIABILITY WHATEVER. 


1860. 





Continental Insurance Co., 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, Ne. 18 WALL STREET. 





STOCK CAPITAL, (all paid in and securelyinvested,) $500,000 00 
Assets, July 1, 1860.............. sete ens ; 993,208 28 
Liabilities, Jaly 1, 1960... .00.....cccee sees secvcees - 14,732 44 


INSURES BUILDINGS, MERCHANDISE, HOUSEHOLD 
FURNITURE, RENTS, LEASES, AND OTHER IN- 
SURABLE PROPERTY, AGAINST FIRE, AT 
RATES CHARGED BY OTHER SOLVENT 
INSTITUTIONS. 





a Three-fourths of the net profits of the business of this 
Company are divided annually to holders of its Policies, in 
Scrip bearing interest, and such profits carefully invested for 
the additional eecurity of the insured, until the fund thus acca- 
mulated shall have reached the sum of $500,000, making the 

jash guarantee of the Company $1,000,000 ; and, thereafter, the 
Scripwil! be redeemed as rapidly and to the extent that the profits 
accruing to the policy-helders exceed the sum of $500,000. 





First Annual Division to Policy-Holders, declared 
PURE Ty. SOO case «.,cen0es «0 ee ..+..3345 per cent. 
Second Annual Division to Policy-Holders, declared 
6 





July 8, 1858 dun tublenet one pucage LJ 
Third Apnval Divisien to Pelicy-Holders, declared 

July 14, 1859 ven came oe 2 of . 
Fourth Annual Division to Policy-Holders, declared 

POE BEG Ci idke oe 60sser pained ci0s sx saweeens 5 ® 
Interest Dividend in Cash, te Holders of Scrip of 

1857, declared July 8, 1858 chs eeecos 6 per cent 
Interest Dividend in Cash, to Holders of Scrip of 1857 

and 1858, declared July 14,1859 . . oo -sse 6 
Interest Dividend in Cash, to Holders of Scrip of 1857, 

1858, and 1859, declared July 12, 1860.........-.. 6 ° 


Norr.—As the yearly issues of Scrip already number several 
thousands, and annually increase, and as, while using all safe 
diligence, a long time is necessarily occupied ia their prepara- 
tion, the MONTH of SEPTEMBER, as the earliest practicable 
period, has been definitely fixed upon for the issue of Scrip, and 
payment of Interest, 





GEORGE T. HOPE. President 

H. H. LAMPORTD, Secretary 

CYRUS PECK, Assistant Secretary. 
New York, July 12, 1860. 


PH@ENIZX 


Fire Insurance Company, 


Of Brooklyn, New Yor 
BRANCH OFFICE, NO. 62 WALL ST 


609G 





| ee. #:200,000 
~~~ 2 ES aR 90,008 
TOTAL ASSETS.................. $290,000 


This Office offers ample security to all parties desiring to in- 
sure their property against loss by fire. The business of the 
Office is not confined to the cities of New York and Brooklyn, 
but applications for Insurance are solicited and Insurances 
effected in various parts ef the Union, through their agents, or 
by direct application to the New York office ; amd in the se 
ment of Losses a liberal policy has always been extended to the 


insured. 
F. WHITAKER, 
State Agent for Wisconsin, at Janesville. 
GEORGE C. DAVIES, 
General Western Agent, at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, President. 
PHILANDER SHAY, Secretary. 584-635 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
CALEB RICE, Pres’t............ F. B. BACON, Sec’y. 


Capital and Surplus $300,000, 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 
237 BROADWAY, (corner of Park 
James Carpenter, Agent. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 
No. 17 Kilby street. 
J. B. BRIDGMAN, Agent. 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 
POST-OFFICEK BUILLDING, Dearborn street. 
59ltt JOSEPH P. BROOKS, Agent. 


HOME 


Insurance Company of New York. 
Office. 112 & 114 Broadway 


Cash Capital, One Million Dollars 


ASSETS, ist Jax., 1360, $1,458,396 28. 
LIABILITIES“ “ 42,580 43. 


This Kompany continues ta 
Insure 4fuildin ngs, Furniture, 





Ne. place.) 





etc., against loss or damage ly 
FIRE, an favoralle terms. 
DIRECTORS: 
George e Collins, Canes A Belay fk. Hones “ 
neius Hop: George D. organ Wa. ar 
Seamer Eh 
Gets B. Honk” Alive 8. ae : : Wier, 
Gn 4 
Levi P. Stone, John G. Nelson, W. R Fosdick, 
James Humphrey, Rok E, Biesten, Poy 4 
wtchinson, Sam, B, Galdwell, | 
mer Sree See 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, 
' /A, ¥. WILLMARTH, Vice President. 
J. MILTON SMITH, Secretary  —=_ 
576-627 





DIVIDEND. 
Security Fire Insurance Company. 


Camptell’ fase cs .. il ccee deeds cocccenccccs $500,000 
Surplas, August 1, 1860. ..... ohih gs de’ 133,584 
$633,554 


a’@ THE DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY DECLARED a 
semi-annus! CASH DIVIDEND OF FOUR AND A HALF PER 
CENT. on the capital stock of this Company, payable on de- 
mand ; and also a “ Divigend to Policy-Holders” of 27 per cent. 
on the earned premiumsof all “ Participating Policies,” (accord- 
ing to terms of agreement,) for which serip will be issued on first 
October next. 

JOSEPH WALKER. President. 


T. W. BIRDSALL, Vice-President. 
R. L. Harpocn, Secretary. 611-614 


MARKET 


Fire Insurance Company, 
NO. 37 WALL STREET. 





CAPITAL......... Secesee .. $200,000. 


INSURES ON MEROHANDISE, Household Ferniture, Baild- 
ings, and the BETTER CLASS OF RISKS GENZEALLY, on ttre most fa yor- 
able terms, 

a The Company is now doing business on the 


“ Participation Pien,” 


by which SEVENTY-FIVE PER CENT. of the met profits is 
divided annually (in scrip} to the parties insuring, greatly 
mcereasing the SECURITY, and diminishing the expense of Im 
surance, without any liability whatever on the part of the as- 
sured, 


First Division of Profits, Juby, 1860, 
Turnty-TaRee AND A THIRD PER CENT., in scrip, on the Premiums 
on Policies written with the participation provision, and marked 
aff during the year ended June 30th ultimo, 

ASHER TAYLOR, President. 
HENRY P. FREEMAN, Secretary. 609-6116 


HE METROPOLITAN FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, No. 106 Baroapwar, corner of Pine street. 
CASH CAPITAL, $300,000. This Company, having a cash 
capital exceeded by those of only three other city companies, 
continues to insure al! kinds of Personal Property, Buildings, 
Ships in port and their cargoes, on terms as low as are consistent 
with the security of the insurers and insured. 


DIABOTORS. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 
Joseph B. Varnum, Warren Delano, Jr., 
Leonard Appleby, Henry ¥. Butler, 
Frederick H. Wolcott, Joseph R. Varnum, Jr., 
William K. Stroug, James Lorimer 
Moses Taylor, Bowes R. Mollvatac, 
James 0. Sheldon, Gilbert L, kman, 
Daniel Parish, John C, Hendersoa, 
Gustavus A. Conover, Lorrain Freemaa, 
Martin Bates, Jr., Edward Macomber, 
Dudley B. Fuller, Watson F. Case, 
Oharies L. Vose, Charles E. Appleby, 
Samee! D. Bradford, Jr. 
EDWARD A. STANSBURY, Hosretens. 
Roszart C. Ravrasowz, Assistant Secretary. 575- 


American Exchange Fire 
Insurance Co. 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
Office, American Exchange Bank Building, 126 and 
128 Broadway, cor. Cedar Street. 
CASH CAPITAL, $200,000--PAID IN, 


And securely invested in Bonds and Mortgage om Property ia 
this city and Brooklyn. 





% 








This Company continues to insure against LOSS OR DAMAGE 
by FIRE on the most favorable terms. 
° SAMUEL BROWN, Preaident. 
JAMES M. BATES, Secretary. 577-628 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bae ee* SARSAPARILLA., 


REMEMBER 
“ PROCRASTINATION IS THE THIEF OF TIME.” 


When disease invades the physical form, no time should be 
lost in procuring the right medicine and using it without delay. 
For chronic constitutional diseases, such as Rheumatism, King’s 
Evil, Scrofula, obstinate Cutaneeus Eruptions, Ulcers, Enlarge- 
ment and Pain of the Bones, and other similar diseases, this 
preparation will be found a most 


EFFECTUAL REMEDY, 


operating mildly and pleasantly on the general system, purify- 
ing and cleansing the vital fiuids, giving tone and energy to 
the nervous system. and imparting stamina to the debilitated 
frame. Hundreds who had suffered years have been permaneat- 
ly cured in a short time by its use 

Prepared and sold by A. B. & 
Fulton street, N. Y. 

For sale alae by druggists generally 














D. SANDS, Druggists, No. 100 
61H 








THE CHIEF AMONG TEN THOUSAND. 


DALLEY’S MAGICAL PAIN EXTRACTOR 


Mas universally supplanted all other Ointments and healing ap- 
plications in beth the Eastern and Western Hemispheres, 
wherever introduced ; and its infrinsic merit is the true secretof 
its success in all cutaneous affections, whether the cause be 
accident or disease. 


BURNS & & SCALDS 


are instantly relieved of their & anguish, pain, and inflam- 
mation, by a timely applica-¢> tion of this marrelons healer, 


and the flesh is renewed as ife by a charm, no blemish o 


scar remaining x 
& 
THE FRIEND OF y THE NURSERY. 


Children are frequent sut-& 
especially from Fhed andy, 
fore every mother should = 


ferers from external injuries, 
Camphene Explosions —there 
have this healing preparation 


constantly at hand. It heals “ sore Breasts, and quickly re- 

moves the TETTER or RING-™ WORM, so prevalent in th 
nursry,. - 
< 

TO TRAVELERS BY © SEA AND LAND, 

= 

The fachinist, the Tra-% veler,and every other indi 

vidual whose lot in lifessthrows him withm the 
1) 

chance of accident from ¢xplo- sion, fire, or colaision, should 


bear in mind that this Megic % 
friend. It is beth portable 5, 
be his companion asa friend g@ 
of living witnesses to testify 9 
owe their sound limbs and ,3 muscles to its saving efficacy. 

The following are a few of « the /rading diseases for which 
DALLEY’s MAGICAL PAIN & EXTRACTOR is a PREVEN- 
TIVE as well as CURE: 


Fxtractor is his best and only 
and cheap. and should ever 
in need. There are thousands 
to its marvelous virtue, who 


Berns, Erysipelas, Sores of all kinds, 
Bruises, Fistula, Shot Wounds, 
Boils, Frost Bites Scrofala 

Broken Breast lever Sores scurvy, 

Bites of Reptiles Felons, Scalds, 

Cancer, Glandular Diseases, Scurf, 

Cracked Lips, Mercurial Sores Scald Head, 
Chapped Hands, Pains generally Sprains 


Chilblains, Pimples, Senall-Pox 


Cramp, Piles, fumors 
Contracted Cords, Poison, Tetter, 
Chafes, Rbeumatisu Tieers, 


Diseases ofthe Skin, Rashes, Venerea! Sore 


Sold at the Principal Depots, 14 Broadway, N. Y., and 2! and 
51 Chartres street, New Orleans, by J. WRIGHT & CO., Gen- 
eral Agent. It can alse be obtained of all respectable druggists 
and merchants throughout the United States and Canada 
610-622W 


€ AK ORCHARD ACID SPRINGS. 





These Springs are situated in the walley of the Uak Orchard 
Creek, in the town of Alabama, Genesee Co, N. Y., eight mites 
south of the village of DMfedina, on the Erie Canal, aad fourteen 
miles from Batavia. 

Se The principal Acid Springs are three in number; besides 
theee there are six others. They are all located within a circuit 
of about fifty rods. The medicinal qualities of the waters are 
fully shown in the subjoined testimonials. They contain a very 
large amount of Sulphur, Sulphuric Acid, Sulphate af Lime, and 
Proto- Sulphate of Iron. The great medicinal virtues possessed 
by the waters depend very largely upon the presence, ia such 
upusual qualities, of these curative substances 

Hundreds of cases of disease, especially those resuiting from 
the scrofulous diathesis, have been cured by their use. 

&@ In skiu diseases—even ia confirmed /*prosy—the 
have been signally eucoeseful. 

Opiniong of medica! and scientific gentlemen are given in the 
circulars, The foflowing eminent géntiemen speak in strong 
terms of the medicinal value of these waters: Prof. Kmuows, 
T. Romern Brox, M D., of Aibany ; Jas. McNavucuron, M.D., of 
Albany: Epwarp Spaixc, M.D, of New” York, Dr. R. Caup- 
BPLL, of Pittafield, Mass ; Dr. J. S. Suuter of Lockport, N. Y. 
They reccommend the waters confidentially. Dr. Spring refers 
to a case of chromic diarrhea of several years’ standing, which 
was cured by the use of the water. Dr. Beck says, “‘ 1 am satis- 
fied that these waters are highly valuable as medicinal agents.” 
Dr. Campbell says, “ They must be higtty beneficial for all 
chronic diseases of the stomach and bowels.’ 

Dr. S. P. Waite read a paper on the eubject of these Waters 
before the Academy of Physicians, in the city of New York, ia 
which he states that the Waters possess decided!y tonic, refriger 
ant, and astringent properties; and that the class of «dis- 
eases to which they are more particularly adapted, are chronic 
affections of the digestrre and urimary organs, and some of the 
cutaneous diseases ; chronit dyspepsia ; chronic diarrhea ; chronic 
dysentery ; chronic diuresis ; chronic cystetes ; diahetas ; cases of 
passive hemorrhage, such as Purpura hemorrhagica, and the 
co liquative sweats of Hectic Fever. The Water may also be often 
used with advantago, he says, in cases of low typhoid fevers; in 
convalescence from protracted fevers, to excite the appetite and 
promote digestion ; in diarrheas, particularly such as are depend- 
ent on a relaxed or picerated state of the mucous membrane of 
the intestines. In calculous affections, or hthiasis, attended 
with phosphatic sediments, it is the suitable remedy, being 
preferable to muriatic acid, as being more solvent and less apt 
by continued use to disorder the stomach. In febrile diseases it 
cam be used, properly diluted, asa refrigerant to diminish thirst 
and preternatural heat. In skin diseases—in those forms of 
dyspepsia connected with an alkaline condition of the stomach, 
as in Pyrosis, or water-brash, it will prove better than hydro- 
chloric acid. In cases of Colica pictonum, aod other injurious 
consequences arising from the action of lead, this water will 
at te to be an admirable antidote. Ia chronic pharyngitis, 
aryngitis, chronic mucous catarrh, and humid asthma, chronic 
ophthalmia, (externally,) as a gargle ia wicerated sore throats, in 
eases of sallvation, and in leucorrhea and gicet, and algo in piles. 

When taken internally, Water, 
diluted, taken three Cimes a . is sufficient for an adult. 

Other testimonials from icians, and ether respectable 
individuals, may be seen on application to the Agent. 

Dealers au on nme corms. ‘ 

{ ‘ater genuane unices procur: rom 
re H. W. BOSTWIOK, 


waters 


& WINE-GLASSPUL of the 


Sele Agent, 
No. 574 Broadway, 
5{ 9-26teowS New York. 
AND TABLLITY—MENTAL 
end ; its , he ;) and no Suche 
Dyed Parwoat: he 00 Pills or Tomuan’ | Gonsmea @) i> 
” Rings, otc. 4 roumsa gurranss. One bad 
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. 
Is A or PAPER WE PRESENT TO THE PUR- 

unimpeachable testimony establishing the facts that 
RADWAY’'S READY RELIEF, REGULATING PILLS, and 
RENOVATING RESOLVENT, are not only positive curatiogs oe 
the sick afflicted with disease, but that they have in many cases 
proved to be infallible, and have restored the dying me tn to 
robust health after all other means of medication failed. 


BIFTEENTH WITNESS, 


CONGESTION OF THE LUNGS, LIVER, 

SMITH, Esq ,of Tae Democratic Review, Mow York ity ont 

Washington, testifies : 

“I was seized with a severe attack of Congestion of the Liver 
Lungs, Bowels, and Stomach ; indeed, the congestion was , 
general, and severe pains extended over my limbs. As soonas I 
Pitt Procure some of Radway’s Ready Relief and Regulating 


Pills | commenced their use, and was ceeaty cured. Im my 
pan ey Radway’s Ready Relicf, Regulating Pills, and Resolvent, 


most desirable medicines on the face of the earth. Ne 
one need be sick who has access to them.” 

R. R. Relief, 25 cents, 50 cents, aad $i tie. 

Regulating Pills, 25 cents per box. ar 

Resolvent, $1 per bottie. RADWAY & CO., 


No. 22 John street, New York. 
Sold by all Druggists and Storekeepers everywhere. ong 


BABBITT’S SOAP.—PRICE PER 
$ e Mr. B. T. BABBITT, the well-koown nteedeg $5 
anufacturer, is bringing out a new aad useful article of 


SOAP, 


Put up in boxes of 69 pounds each in I pound bars, price @5 per 
box. This Soap is rapidly taking the place of all other Soage 
wherever introduced. One nd will go as far as 3 pounds of 
ordinary family Soap. It will wash in either hard orgalt water ; 
it does not injure the fabric—on the contrary, it preserves it an@ 
fixes the colora. It will remove paint, grease, or stains of al 
kinds. But little labor is where this Soap is used. 
Directions sent ia each box for making ONE POUND OF TRE 
ABOVE SOAP iro THREE GALLONS OF HANDSOME SOfT 
SOAP, Send for a box and give it a trial. If you do not waeé 
a whole box yourself, get your neighbors to join you, and divide 
it. Believing that no family which has once used this Soap witt 
ever be without it, and being desirous to have its merits widely 
known, | have made arrangements with the proprietors of the 
following papers, (many of whom have tried the pand knoe 
its value,) by which I am able for the present to offer to any por- 
sou remitting me $5 on any gelvent bank in the United States, 
one box ef the above Soap and @ receipt for one year's subscrip- 
tion to either of the following New York papers, vis. : 
The Weekly Tribune, Agricaltarist, 
The Weekly Day Book, Christian Advocate, 
The Weekiy Times, The Weekly Worid, 
The Weekly Sun, The Scottish American Jouraal, 
The Ceatury, Hankins’ Family Pictortai, 
The Independent, Uaited States Journal, 
The Examiner, The Chronicls, 

Vanity Fair. 

Or, if preferred, I will send The Semi-Weekly Tribane or 
Harper's Weekly six months, or The Dally Tribune, Times, or 
Sun, two months. 

Please be particular and give full directions for shippiag the 
goods. Also, give the name of your post-office, with the State 
and County in which you reside, 

Address B, T. BABBITT, 

Nos, , 66, 68, 70, 72, and 74 Washington st., New Vork 


P.S.—I wit! sead the Soap without paper oa receipt of t 2». 








Brooks’ 
FURNITURE 


And Upholstery Warehouses, 


NOB. 127 AND 129 FULTON STREBT, 


Breokiyn. 


The Subscribers invite attention to their extensive steck of 
PARLOR, LIBRARY, DINING-ROOM, aed BED. 
ROOM FURNITURE,—also 
CURTAINS, CORNICES, SHADES, AND UPHOL- 
STERY GOODS, 

of our own impertation, direct from Paris, and at prices which 
will enable us to compete with any similar establishment ta New 
York. 

Goods delivered in New York free of charge. 

Furniture packed and shipped to any part of the coantry. 


597-619 T. BROOKS & CO. 


The Unprecedented Success 
WHICH HAS, FOR THE LAST TWENTY 
VEARS, ATTENDED THE USE OF 








ILLA 


induces us to call the special attention of all those who are af- 
flicted with any of the many diseases arising from an impure 
state of the Blood to the great superiority of THIS SARSAPA- 
RILLA over any other preparation purporting to be of the same 


nature, It has, since it was first introdaced to public netice, ia 
the year 18460, been tested by thousands suffering from 


Scroruta, Birotougs AND Pimpues ON am 
Sait Ruzom, F acs, 
Errects or Maacurr, Femate Comprarnrs, 
Frever Sores, Liver ComMPLaInts, 
Sain Diseases, Nervovs Drautrr, 
RePUMATISM, ULcers anp Scuavr, 
and many other complaints, with the most beneficial results. 
When the Blood becomes lifeless and stagnant, either from the 
effects of Spring weather, change of climate, want of exercise, 
the use of a uniform saline diet, or FROM ANY OTHER CAUSE, 
THIS SARSAPARILLA 
will renew the blood, carry off the putrid humors, regulate the 
bowels, and impart a tone of VIGOR TO THE WHOLE BODY, 
CAUTION.—To avoid imposition, it will be necessary to see 
that Dr. James R. Curiton’s Certificate, as well ag the signature 
of Dr 8. P. TownseEnn, is on the outside wrapper of eack bottle, 
BE VERY CAREFUL TO TAKE NO OTHER, 
PROPRIETOR'S OFFIOK, 
No. 41 Fulton st., N.Y. 
And for sale by every respectable Druggist in the country. 
600-6 12H 





Mrs. Winslew, 


An experienced Nurse and Female Physician, presents to the 


SOOTHING SYRUP, 


which greatly facilitates the process of h 


sntion of mothers her 





; the 
inflammetion—will allay ALL PALN ead 


ee 


1ing, by softening 





reducing all 
spasmodic action, and is 
SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS, 
Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves, and 
Kelief and Health te your Iuafante. 

We have put up and sold this article for over ten years, aad 
CAN SAY, IN CONFIDENCE AND TRUTH of it, what 
we have never been ——--——--—-- ——— able to say of an 
other medicine— | MRS, | NEVER HAS 
FAILED, IN Aj WINSLOW'S |SINGLE IN- 
STANCE, TO EF SOOTHING FECT A CURE, 
when timely used, SYRUP. Never did we 


know an instance of ———__—____—_ 
any one who used it 


——— dissatisfaction b 
On the contrary, all are delighted with i 





| Operations, and speak in terms of commendation of its magoel 


nae 


Se 





effects and medical virtues. We speak in this matter “ WHAT 
WE DO KNOW,” after Ten years’ experience, AND PLEDGE 
OUR REPUTATION FOR THE FULFILLMENT OF WHAT WE 
HERE DECLARE. In almost every instance where the infant 
is suffering from pain and exhaustion, relief will be found im 
Afteen or twenty minutes after the Syrup is administered. 

It wi!! almost instantly refieve GRIPING IN THE BOWSLS 
AND WIND COLIC. 

None genuine unless the fac-simile of CURTIS & PEREAMS, 
New York, is on the ovtside wrapper. 

Sold by Druggists throughout the world, 


Price 25 cents per bottle 573 628 
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A Good Cooking Stove. 


Many of the Stoves manufactured throughout the country are 
called Good” by those who sell them, but how few, whea pat 
to every-day use, deserve the appellation, and how many fami- 
lies are martyrs to all the annoyances arising from ill-adapted 
Stoves, who would most willingly cast them off and procure & 
new one, if they could be convinced that by the exchange they 

ould secure in realit 
could secure in _ , = COOKING STOVE. 

These wants or rather necessities of the community have not 

been unfelt by the Manufacturers,and within a year or twe 


* past every appliance of skill and ingenuity has been broaght 


into exercise to produee a Stove which would be a comfort 
instead of an anmoyance to the household, and which would 
perform all the great variety of culinary purposes, not oaly 
well, but with advantage, ease, and economy, and thus ebviate 
the objections to which Cooking Stoves have hitherto been liable. 
THE GOOD SAMARITAN possesses in an eminent degree aff 
these very desirable qualifications, and combiges ia teed red 
improvement and advantage that can be adapted to & aa ef 
Stove. It has been thoroughly tried in various reeds an 
country, under many different auspices, and with all k h eke 
wood and coal fuel, and the unanimous ym ag a 
have used it is, that ia every seONG STO Ly wu 
GOOD ct a 4 , 
i nufactured in the most superior 
Pe —- S — is of unusual thickness and 
weight, thus greatly promoting its eae egy» ehermnalen 
It is sold by a prominent Stove aler o alm ; ze: ~ 
i town in the country. Pamphlets containing a full descr 
ties f the Stove will be forwarded on applicatioa. 
fanufectured and for sale to the Trade andy by w.Y 
602-614 JOHN F. RATHBOME, Albany. %- *- 


GLASS FO CHURCHES. 
& gh HENRY SHARP, aig - Sag mel 
No. 216 Stxva averus, New Y oe. : 
The subscriber would respectfully call attention oR 
Style of work for Sliding aad Vestibule Doors. 


tonne Gi es Saigon 





Griters’ Booh Cable. 


ew TRE Froes. By George Eliot, author of 
- Bede. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


No work in recent literature is so remarkable as 
this, m two features, each dificult of attainment, but 
most diflicuit of combination ;—the external charac- 
tertzation of persons, and the interior analysis of mo- 
tives, feelings, and dispositions. 

There is not the least attempt at description, either 
of characters or scenes, yet when you have read the 
book, each person is as distinctly familiar to you, as 
if you had lived in St. Oggs all your lifetime, and had 
known the Tullivers, the Deans, the Gleggs, the 
Mosses, the Wakems, and all their kith and kin. 
There is no attempt to make a heroine, and often, as 
im rea) life, no One person or character seems more 
prominent than another; yet Maggie grows upon 
you in interest and power, from the “ little wench” 
sheltered behind her father’s chair, snubbed and al- 
most outlawed by the family circle, to the self-de- 
veloped but unpoised woman of soulful beauty, in 
perpetual conflict between impulse and principle, 
swayed, baffied, well-nigh betrayed by influences she 
knew not how te resist, again cast out by family and 
society, yet proving her truth, her purity, and her 
nobieness in trials under which many would have 
bowed. 

The book abounds in a quiet humer and in lucky 
hits at certain features of social and domestic life in 
England, Its general aim is pure and good, yet its 
religion throughout lacks the seftening, chastening, 
elevating influence of the Cross of Christ. 

Tie Sanv-Hitts or Jurtanp. By Hans Christian An- 
dersen, author of the “ Improvisatere,” etc. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Fields. 1860. 

Who has not been fascinated with Hans Andersen’s 
“ Wonderful Tales”—his quaint conceptions, his sab- 
tle drollery, his genial sympathy, his exquisite pathos, 
his limpid style, his capital good-sense? But in the 
volume before us, Hans even excels himself in all 
those qualities which have given to his name a magic 
like that of his own fairies. The opening story which 
gives title to the book is full of tenderness and of 
profitable religious sentiment. ‘‘Seup from a Sau- 
sage Stick” is an admirable satire upon certain spec- 
ulative and philosophical tendencies of the times. 
The volume has quite a fund of entestainment for old 
and young. It is pleasant summer-reading, under the 
trees. For sale by Phinney, Blakeman & Mason. 
Ten Tuovsanpn Wosverrc. Tarncs. 

M.A. New York: Dick, Fitzgerald & Co. 

Books of this description have a great popularity 
with the young, and the uneducated, and especially 
im out-of-the-way places, where libraries are scarce. 
When compiled with due regard to accuracy they are 
quite valuable for the information they diffuse and the 
thirst for knowledge which they excite. The author 
of this volume has brought together a great many 
curious facts in history and science. We notice some 
blunders, but presume that these wiil not hinder an 
extensive sale. 


A VeIcr FROM Newspoys. 


Barnes. 


PME 


New York. A. S. 

This is an autobiography of a lad, John Morrow by 
name, who is well-known to many in Wwew York as 
an industrious, honest, and pious newsboy. ‘The 
style of composition bears strong marks of originality, 
though some friendly hand may have penned the nar- 
rative for the press. We believe it to be a faithful 
record of a poor boy’s experience amid the tempta- 
tions, perils, and rebuffs of a great city. The story 
cannot fail to awaken a deeper sympathy for news- 
boys and kindred classes, whom the philanthropic are 
endeavoring to benefit. 


Tar Queens or Socrery.—Among the English books 
republished by the Harpers is a light and readable 
volume entitled ‘Queens of Society, by Grace and 
Philip Wharton.” ‘The lives of eighteen women, each 
of whom in her own day was celebrated and envied 
for beauty or for wit, are set down, without much 
regard to chronological suceession, in an easy and 
gossiping style. One great lesson any right-minded 
reader, man or woman, girl or boy, might learn from 
these biographical essays ;—namely, that the queen 
of the household, the center of domestic affection, 
the wife and mother, or the daughter and sister, who 
lovingly and humbly adorns the sphere of household 
duties and sympathies, and 


“ Whose care is fixed, and zealously attends 
To fill her odorous lamp with deeds of light,”-- 


is unspeakably above the most admired and envied 
* queen of society.” 

Stavery anp tHe Constiturion.—Ezra B. Chase, 
Esq., who dates from Wilkesbarre, Pa., has compiled 
a volume which will be useful as a book of reference 
in these times of discussion about the relations of 
slavery to the Federal Constitntion. He has entitled 
his work, not very felicitously, ‘Teachings of patri- 
ots and statesmen, on‘ the founders of the republic,’ 
on Slavery.” He gives an account first of the dis- 
eussions en that subject in the old Continental Con- 
gress ;—then of the debates in the Convention which 
framed the existing Constitution ;—then of the de- 
bates in some of the State Conventions which were 
called to ratify the Constitution. Then, having in- 


terposed a history of the formation and enactment of | 


the ever memorable ordinance of 1787, he proceeds 
to show how the relation of the Federal Government 
to slavery has been discussed, and what views of it 
have been taken at successive stages in our history, 


from the memorial] of the Pennsylvania Abolition So- | 
ciety in 1790 to the platforms of the several party | 


conventions in 1860. We believe the author intends 
to be impartial and accurate. J. W. Bradley, Phila- 
delphia, publisher. 


Tue Reason Wuy—Narvrat Hisrory.—This book | 


(Dick and Fitzgerald, publishers) represents itself as 
“ giving reasons for hundreds of interesting facts in 
connection with zoology, and throwing light upon 
the peculiar habits and instincts of the various or- 
ders of the animal kingdom.” Without undertaking 
to certify all the ‘‘ facts” or to guarantee the sound- 
ness of all the “‘ reasons,” we may say that it is an 
amusing book, and good for the children, especially 
the boys. 


SIN AND PUNISHMENT. 





We sometimes hear it said that *‘ sin is an infinite | 


evil, and therefore deserves an infinite penalty ;” but 
it seems to us that this is rather a play upon words 
than a proposition of logic. The argument is often 
urged that since the sinner will continue to sin for 
ever he will deserve to be punished for ever ; but this 
argument seems to condition the desert of eternal 
punishment upon the assumed fact of eternal sinning. 
We took a qualified exception to the able Concio 
ad Clerum lately preached at New Haven, because 
we understood it to teach this view. It seems, how- 
ever, that we misapprehended the preacher. We 
cheerfully publish his correction, and commend anew 
his discourse as an able and timely contribution to 
the discussion of the doctrine of future punishment. 
Rocxvitxe, Cr., August 3, 1860. 
Messrs. Epirors: In your notice of the Concio 
ad Clerum at Yale, in The Independent of this 


week, you have one statement which requires cor- , 
rection. You say, ‘ We might take exception to the | 


preacher’s idea that the duration of future pun- 
ishment will be contingent upon the continued im- 
penitence of the sinner.” It is true I commenced 
the discussion of the “ Duration of Punishment,” by 
assuming it as incontrovertible that punishment must 
continue as long as the sin; and then proceeded to 
show the improbability that sin will come te an end 
in the future world. But this was only the first stage 
of the argument. What was the ground taken in the 
zecend, a few brief quotations will show ; 


“ We have been speaking of the probable continu. | 
of sin. But are we sure that it requires this | 


fact ‘to seal the penalty upon the soul forever? Is 
there npthing of dark and fearful portent in the ori- 
ginal sentence itself, considered as meeting the re- 
quirement of justice, and of the highest good of the 
whole? ... . . Who can assure us that the eonserv- 
ation of justice throughout the universe may not 


require a perpetual example of the consequences,— 


By E. F. King, | 


a never silent witness of the just penalty of sin? . . 
. . « Certainly the motives drawn from the spectacie 
of everlasting woe, bearing upon the minds of rational 
beings to dissuade from sin, are unspeakably greater 
than all that we can otherwise conceive. Who shall 
assure us that God did not see it necessary for the 
safety of the great whole, that these motives should 
be called into existence from the first advent of sin, 
and kept in play forever? Who knows but without 
this provision the universe might suffer, on the whole, 
manifold more of evil than all that can eccur under 
the commonly supposed system ?” . 

I will not occupy your space with similar passages 
which might further be quoted. I did not, iadeed, in- 
tend to dogmatize on this awful theme, as the ar- 
gument was avowedly constructed on strictly ration- 
al grounds. But it was intended to affirm, very em- 
phatically, that no man has a right to presunie that 
the eternity of punishment depends on continued im- 
penitence. This point established, the Bible was 
quoted, its claim to authority alluded to, and left to 
do its work. 

As it is not pleasant to be misunderstood on a 
point like this, if you can find room for this note in 
your next issue, you will oblige me, as well as place 
me right on the record. 

Yours fraternally, 
C. W. Criarpr. 





NEW YORK STATE TEMPERANCE 
SOCIETY. 


Tne thirty-first anniversary of this Society was held at 
Saratoga Springs on the 8th and 9th, and presented a 
strong and bold front against the licensed liquor traffic, 
the vile poisonous compounds thrown into the market, 
and the popular drinking usages now deluding and de- 
stroying great numbers of the young. An able sermon 
was preached before the Society by Rev. Mr. Seelye of 
Albany, and addresses were made by Doctor Charles 
Jewett and other gentlemen. The officers were re-elected, 
and a State Convention was recommended in January. 
| The following, among other resolutions, were adopted : 


Resolved, That the Society will remit no effort to place prohi- 
bition of the liquor traffic for a beverage, like the prohibition of 
the sale of lottery tickets, in the organic law of the alate ; at the 
same time they will use all suitable efforts to procure for the 
same the earliest legislative action, that the people may be 
redeemed from the curse. 

Resolved, That while we have no disposition to form a politi- 
cal party, we hold it a duty which we must discharge, to place 
men in power who will sever the connection between the licensed 
liquor traffic and the state ; and if we are considered as being 
read out of a political party by giving this a precedence over 
partisan objects, so be it. Our strength, we believe, must be 
sufficient, if we faint not, to secure this great good at the hands 
ol the state, without party permission. 








AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 
Receipts during July, 1860. 


From MAINE 
Cong. church, Stanwich 
* New HAMPSHIRE: 
Rey. George Dustan, Peterboro............- -s0+-- 
" MASSACHUSETTS : 
First Cong. church, New Bedford .... 
e ® ® Fair Haven.......... 
. ” ” 
208 03 
CONNECTICUT: 
A Friend, to constitute Rev. Henry Wickes 
ot Deep River a Life-Member ives enh QO 
Cong. chureh, Putnam he 
Rev. S. W. Magill, Waterbu 
Miss Hattie M. Barnes, Pair 
Broadway Cong. church, Norwich, in fall 
for the appropriaton to the Cong. church 
at New Oregon, Iowa...................250 00 
First Gong. church, Milford 
Rev. Jonathan Brace, D.D., Milford... . 
P)ymouth church, ' 


MICHIGAN 
A Friend, Shiawasee ° 
Rey. Alanson St. Clair, Maskegan... 


ILLINOIS : 

Cong. church, Wethersfield 
WISCONSIN : 

Cong, church, Sheboygan.... 
MINNESOTA : 

Cong. church, Lenora .. ie 0 conite 
interest on Deposits from United States Trust 

Co , New York eo 

Year-Hooks sok! 


#545 10 
N. ‘A. CALKINS, Treasurer, 
No. 135 Grand street, New York. 

In my last communication there was a letter copied 
from a veteran missionary who wanted $259 to aid 
his church in building a house of worship. A church 
in Connecticut immediately responded to the appeal, 
and has sent me the amount with thirteen dollars 
extra. The latter has been forwarded to the good 
man—as an earnest of what is to come—by the espe- 
cial direction of the donors, and with the request that 
this extra go as far as it would to save him from giv- 
ing that ‘“‘ more” than the one hundred he had already 
pledged from his salary. The reply of the missionary 
to the letter conveying the good news that there had 
been help found for him, shows with what gratitude 
these much-needed gifts are received: “ ‘ 
Your communication inclosing $13 and expressions of 
cheer and Christian kindness, is received. And what 
shall we say to you? May you, my dear brother, 
share very largely in the reward of the servants of 
Christ, of whom he will say,‘ Ye did it unto me.’ I 
cannot tell you the amount of joy you have poured 
into our hearts. We doubted not your willingness to 
help us ; but from the repeated drains upon the lim- 
ited funds of your Society, whether churches of the 
East would respond and enable you to do it, here lay 
our fears. But when your reply came we did not fail 
| to thank God for his manifest answer to our prayers. 
| And now, my dear sir, may I say just a word to you. 
You are doing a great, a good and important work, 
and future generations will testify to it. It cannot 
| be overrated. May God bless you in it, and give you 
| his Spirit to cheer and encourage your own heart,as you 
' are thus making glad the hearts of others. I have no 
, doubt the good work accomplished by the American 
| Congregational Union will be the means of drawing 





, out the energies and encouraging the hands of many 
alittle church, which feels its weakness, to bestir 
itself in the erection of a house of worship, that 
would otherwise be afraid to attempt it. What could 
we have done without your aid? .. . We are yet in 
our infancy, in a formative state ; we have had every- 
thing to do, and scarcely anything to do it with—the 
first houses to build, the first fences and bridges to 
make, and virgin soil to subdue, all outlay and no in- 
come. . . . But God is with us, and we now have our 
| hard lumber and stone on the ground, our foundation 
is partly dug, which I hope to finish next week my- 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


self, as almost every one is now in the harvest-field. 
. .- Leannot describe to you our feelings on the re- 
ceipt of your last letter; as I read it to my family and 
a lady, a member of my church, who was present, 
, there was scarcely a dry eye. We have been cheered 
in days past by the reception of those valuable gifts 
from Eastern churches, in the shape of ‘ missionary 
| boxes,’ and I have witnessed and shared the joy 
| their reception has occasioned, but I do not kaow that 


| I ever witnessed more heartfelt pleasure than on this 
occasion. .... 


* We receive the greeting of the —— church of —., 
Ct., to the church at ——, Iowa, as an answer to 
our prayers, for which we bless and praise God, and 
commend them to the grace of their Covenant Head. 

| They have thus placed us under obligations to plead 
| for rich blessings to descend upon their pastor and 
, deacons and the members of that church, as those only 
can feel who have been thus lifted up out of difficul- 
ties, and whose hearts have been made to rejoice. 
Iam much obliged to you for sending me this little 
| ‘extra.’ I can use it to advantage in the purchase 
of materials. Every dollar I can get must go to that 
object sacredly.” 
This encouraged and cheered church will soon have 
a place in which to meet, and into which they can 
invite those from without. They will not much longer 
doom their self-denying pastor fo “ change school- 
| heuses” with his nearest brother minister, instead of 
changing pulpits. The church which gives the #250 
| has done a noble Christian deed, the very same that 
_ one hundred other churches could more easily de, and 
| not less profitably to the receivers. Calls for aid 
_ similar to the one above alluded to, are multiplying as 
{ never before. We must decline to aid the most of 
| them, unless the friends of Christ will give us the 
, means of doing so. 
Within a few days I have received a letter from a 
| home missionary in the great Northwest, upon the 
subject of church-building, intended for my eye alone ; 
but there are some suggestions which, coming from 
one in the field we propose to occupy, deserve very 
serious consideration. After speaking of the great 
and blessed results of the fifty- fand, 
of the unanimity of the West in regard to the vital 








THE INDEPERNRGKT. 


_———__ —___ —___———___________ 


importance of this church-building work, and of their | Gottes 
‘surprise and regret that so littie is given IF gna Women 


churches at the East for this object, th¢ writer pro- 
poses to name a few things which he regards as ‘n- 
dispensable to the successful prosecution of this work : 

“1, It seems to me that the interests of this 
cause demand that RKastern charehes should refase 
to listen to irresponsibie, self constituied agents trav- 
ersing the country in behalf of individual churches. 
Previous to the meeting of the Albany Convention, 
little had been done for several years to aid feeble 
churches at the West in the erection of houses of 
worship. This was refused not because such aid was 
not greatly needed, nor because there was unwilling- 
ness to help ; but because the churches were wearied 
with the importunities of a multitude of agents, each 
obtaining all he could, and expending it without pro- 
per economy or preper accountability to the donors or 
to the public. In many instances, houses were built 
much more expensive than were necessary or be- 
coming. Some ministers left their people two or 
three times to go East in successive years to receive 
aid in behalf of the same church, spending more 
money in traveling expenses than they ought to have 
had in building such a house as their necessities re- 
quired. It requires but smail discernment to see that 
it would be folty to allow missionaries or colporters 
to solicit aid to make up a deficiency of salary. Such 
individual, irresponsible agencies in behalf of partic- 
ular churches, have, in my judgment, done more 
harm than good. Such appeals are now being made, 
and I am satisfied that it is for the interests of all con- 
cerned that these applications be refused. I know of 
cases in this state where recently aid thus obtained 
has been expended to build houses twice as expen- 
sive as the churches should have had, and with as- 
sistance three or four times as much as they ougat 
to have asked for. 

“2. Let the wealthier churches of the land be sat- 
isfied that this is to be reckoned among their perma- 
nent objects of Christian benevolence. The Gespel is 
to be preached through the world by the establish- 
ment of local churches. These will be organized in 
feebleness, and must so remain without a house of 
worship. With many of them aid from abroad is 
an indispensable necessity in order to secure such a 
house. 


“3, To secure the raising and disbursement of these 
fands in an economical and satisfactory manner, the | 


agency of some association like the Congregational 
Union is indispensable. 
the multiplication of societies must for the present at 


— be submitted to, or these great enterprises of | 
nevolence, which are the glory of our age, must be | 


abandoned.” 
4. Suggests indorsers to all applications. 


5. Would limit appropriations to two er three | 
| of the Union. 


hundred dollars except in extraordinary cases. 


6. Would have the recipients required to contrib- | 


ute to our common object. 

7. Would have the recipients begin with a sub- 
scription twice as large as the expected appropria- 
tion at least, all of which are and have been among 
our fixed conditions. 

8. Objects to furnishing aid to any church which 
wishes to enlarge upon premises already owned. 


In regard to the First suggestion above, it may be | 
_ said in truth probably that there are a few cases | 


where aid beyond all that the Union can now give is | Cane, ane Say See, ee ee ee ae 


indispensable. But these cases are very Rare, and 
in these the aid can generally be secured through 
friends and by letters, without the sacrifice of time 
and money in travelirig which is unavoidable in all 
personal applications. It is certain that the general 
and particular appeals cannot successfully coexist. 
And, moreover, it is as certain that some quite re- 
cent donations have been liberally made to private 
or particular cases, where, if the donors had known 


what the subseriber from his position is obliged to | 


know, not one dollar would have been given. Rec- 


ommendations and indorsements, though honestly | 


given, are very cheap. If private and irresponsible 
applicants, of whom there are now many, can 
do the needed work, amen, 
field. But if 


it is better to have disinterested 


examination and system and economy and fair | 


distribution with the whole wide field in view, and 
accountability, then, Fathers and Brethren, Ict the 
Congregational Union, I pray you, come nearer to 
your hearts, and let it share in your yearly offerings, 
and many a solitary place will be glad for them. 
Isaac P. Lanoworrny, Cor. Sec. A. C. U. 
Chelsea, Mass., Aug. 8, 1860. 


Commercial and Financial. 


European Commercial News. 

Tue latest advices continue to be favorable for a 
steady demand for our grain from Great Britain, pro- 
vided our grain speculators at home do not force 
prices up too high. The weather in Europe was stiil 
unfavorable to its prospective harvest, and commer- 
cial capital was being more actively employed in the 
import of grain from all other countries. Supplies 
were being obtained from Russia and Prussia, at 
prices which will tend to keep within moderation the 
views as to price of our own shippers. 

The stock of American cotton at Liverpool is still 
excessive, and prices keep declining. 

The money markets of Europe are more steady, but 
still require a constant supply of specie from all parts, 
which is furnished from Australia, South America, 
and this country. 

The East Indies and China obtain these supplies, for 
the amount of specie in the Banks of France and 
England is less than usual, and has recently been 
diminished. 

There appears no apprehension of war this year 
beyond or out of Italy, and capitalists lend their 
money freely in London at 34 to 4 per cent., and on 
the Continent of Europe at less. 

There is no chance of any immediate rally in the 
cotton market. The report industriously spread here 
that this year’s crop will be short, owing to a drought, 
proves incorrect. The corn crop of the South—not 
the cotton crop—has been injured. The Southern 








states will haye therefore to obtain much of their corn | 


—which is the food of the slaves—from the West. 
The exports of cotton since September last, from 

this country, amount to 2,660,000 bales, (against 

1,966,000 last year ;) but of this, 1,100,000 bales are 


still on hand unsold at Liverpool, and on this re- | 


clamations have been made. It is this overstocking 
of ‘the Liverpool market, on American account, that 
has lowered the price of cotton, and occasioned the 
continued export of specie from this country. 
1,100,000 bales are valued at about sixty millions 
of dollars ; and supposing the reclamation to be ten per 
cent., the amount called for in specie from this coun- 
try would be s:x millions, to maintain the margin re- 
quired on all cotton advanced upon by the consignees. 


Fires in New York. 


Mr, Alfred E. Raker has just rendered his usual half-yearly 
report, which affords much interesting matter—of which we give 
some extracts: 

CAUSES OF FIRES. 


ger, which, if attention be not paid to it, will help to multiply 
accidents of this sort. I allude to the use of calorie engines, 
which is becoming general in printing-offices. The drawing of 
the burning coal ts 


recently the means of firing the printing-office of Mr. Frank 
McElroy, of 113 Nassau street. 
with zinc, and a sbeet-iron pan on the top of the latter, was used 
as the receptacle for the red-hot cinders. 
pan to a degree sufficient to melt the zinc and to set fire to the 
platform. The fire then spread, burned a hole in the floor, and 
was rapidly making headway when it was discovered and put 
out by the firemen. It would be mach less dangerous to leave 
the cinders in the furnace ; or, if they must be drawn out, to use 


an ash-pan of sufficient thickness, and elevated oniron legs at | 


least six inches high. 

I have found that the chemical preparations called “ fire-an- 
nihilators” are fruitful causes of the very danger which they are 
intended to extinguish. Not very long since one of Phillips’s 
compounds exploded in Mr. Jenkins’s printing-office in Frank- 
fort street, and set fire'to the ceiling. It had been kept on the 
premises for some time, to be used in case of necessity, and the 
chemical materials of which it was composed had the 
ably undergone a change, and spont coml 
result. I experimented on two remaining ones, and feund them 
to generate a mass of fire. The burning of Muller’s fire-annihi- 
lator factory occurred in a nearly similar way. How far these 
chemical preparations are to be relied upon, is a question. My 
own opinion is, that great danger is to be apprehended from 
keeping them any length of time on hand. 


NUMBER OF FIRES. 

During the months ef December and January an epidemic of 
fires raged, such as has not been known for several years . 
The weather, it will be remembered, was extremelycold. I have 
found that extreme cold, as well as extreme heat, is favorable to 
the occurrence of these disasters. 

The annexed table shows a total of sixty-seven incendiary fires. 
The aggregate number of fires amounts to two hundred and 
thirty-nine. The arrests are twenty-seven. ’ 


LOSSES BY FIRE. re 
The total loss "by fire for the embraced in Ob mee 


is $1,546,211. The greater of this amount occurred 
the months of December 
4 ; January, by fires in Ann, Fulton, 
DEATHS BY FIRE. 


During the six months the 3let of May, there 
have bene fifty-two deaths ouuine <a 4 








Whatever evils may attend | 


| experiences this year in succession would ruin her. 


let them have the | 








| provement. 


om the furrace into a sheet-ironash-panevery | 
night when the men quit work, is a dangerous practice, and was j 


A platform of wood, covered | 


These heated the iron | 





w-oe 


Ble & 


Burned to death by fires in tenement-bouees— 
£03 Division street 
142 Bm street... . . 2. eee ee ww eenee 
00 Weet Vorty-ffth street... 6. cee eeeee- 


Alleged 
Loss. 
45,228 

59 


20,850 gibi 
$120, ne 
9.100 2) 

953 

re 
6, 

250.976 


Cause of Fires. 
Chisnne. . 
Smoke-house...... .-.+-+- 
Children with matches 
Childreo with lights ......... 


: 38 


B25: 
ees: 


Fluid and camphene 
GOOOED I, .. 20000 «00+. 


4 


ry 
33 


Sparke on roof .... 

Stoves and stove-pipes...... 
Cook’s gailey.......... : 
Steam beiler............. 
Ashee 


Z 
$5 


33 


Combustion and supposed 
combustion erie 
Shavings from furnac 

Fire-place..... 

Back draft...... tees 
Phosphoras.............0..+ 
Light in closet. 
Intoxication..........0..-.+5 
Explosion of Fire-annihilator. 


~35 
32 


g2228 


» 


heed Senn | 


S$. 
& 


eugsues 


Esca) 
Gas 


a 


Total..... eceee cece 200 $1,546,211 $3,109,780 $1,150,932 
MONTELY STATEMENT OF FIRES, LOSSES, AND INSURANCES. 
Month. No. Fires. All’ged loss. Ine. Am’nt paid, 


1859. 
December. $097,102 $1,019,180 $598,458 
1860. 


Sup 
Attempted arson...... .... 


369,925 
57,915 


$3,109,760 


Wheat and Corn Crops—the South Importing 
Feed from the North. 
{From The Nashviile (Tenn.) Banner, Aug. 4th.) 


It is a settled fact, the corn and wheat crops of the South are 
failures, and that the cotton states will have to be purchasers 
of corn from the more fortunate Northern and Western divisions 
Our people are interested upon this subject as 
one of much greater importance than the political divisions of 
the North and South, and as if to rebuke the minds and restrict 


| the spirits which have dared to whisper “secession from the 


North,” an Almighty Power has made the Southern division of 
the country as dependent upon the North for food as the North 
has been on the South for cotton, Twosuch failures as = —_ 

appily 
for the South, the cotton never entirely fails, andin an aug- 
merited crop of (it is estimated) 4,500,000 bales, she will find the 
means to purchase her food. For once “ King Cotton” must ab- 
dicate his commercial throne, content to make one of a triumvi- 
rate that benceforth rules the world. That which would have 
been deemed impossible a few years since has now actually oc- 


porting their food from Illinois and Indiana. During the last 
season Missouri supplied this demand, but she will be unable 
this year, for her crops have in a great measure failel, while 
the demand, then light, is now almost incalcalable. The com- 
pleteness of the failure in the South it is hard to contemplate. 
The tone of every exchange is desponding, and almost despairing. 
The Montgomery (Ala.) Mail, of a late date, says: ‘** We are 
satisfied from reliable sources that the crop of Eastern Alabama 
and Western Georgia will fall far short of the needs of home 
consumers, and if there should not be a heavy crop in South 
Alabama, backed by low prices in the West, there cannot but be 
immense suffering for the ‘staff of life.’ And this demand is 
made simultaneously with a similar call from Europe. As if 
providentially, a superabundant harvest has blessed the Norch 
and the West, and supplies from those quarters are no* likely to 
be scanty or dear, and there is no need of those fearfulan? ra ‘her 
ridiculous foreboiings of famine we see promulgated in some 


| papers. Butno doubt speculators will handle the articles ex- 


tensively this season, and perhaps to the advancement of prices 
enormously. With the smal! stock of wheat and corn on haad, 
we imagine Nashville men will find money in these articles.” 


Items. 


. «+ The amount of spocie in the Bank of England July 25th 
was £15,914,834 sterling, showing a decrease of £93,000 for the 
week, The amount of notes in circulation was £22,118,175, and 
of bills discounted, £19,405,303, 

...A prominent house in this city was much afraid last 
season that their friends South would all stop in Mobile, Cnarles- 
ton, and other places, to buy goods, rather than come North. 
The same firm now regrets that they did not do so, as they don't 
pay up. Will the Union be dissolved ? 

.. » Large quantities of ten-dollar gold pieces have been gut- 
ted, and filled with platina; so that much of this coim in cir- 
culation is spurious. The Treasury Department has ordered two 


| millions gold dollars—of the older colmage—to be reovine.! into 


higher denominations. 
in the Treasury. 

. . « The Shipping List of August 9th has the following: 

“There has been an active business in breadstuffs to Great 
Britain since our last, and rates have further advanced. There 
are also considerable quantities of provisions going forward, 
principally by the steamers. We understand that the Bremen 
steamers now regularly receive freight for London, by way of 
Southampton. The large movement in breadstuffs, calling into 
requisition and profitable employment considerable tunnage 
heretofore unemployed or but poorly paid, has imparted great 
firmness to the market, and large vessels are much wanted at 
gradually hardening rates, not only for the carrying of bread- 
stuffs, but for long voyages, and ship property, as a general 
thing, is much enhanced in yalue in consequence. Smal! ves- 
sels, however, are not in much request, and it is as difficult as 
ever to find profitable employment for them.” 


Money Market. 


The market presents no change of feature. The supply is still 
in excesss of the demand, and rates are low—5 to 6 per cent. for 
call loans, and mostly 5 to 5%. 

The stock-brokers do not find it difficult to borrow on call, 
though there has been eonsiderable shifting of loans. Discounts 
are easy at 6 to7 per cent., inclusive of long dates. 

The shipment of specie continues moderate ; less than that of 
last year at this time, but much in excess of present receipts. 
Monday brought us $1,000,000 from Galifornia, as a fortnight’s 
supply, but our export on Saturday alone was $1,357,198. Tare 
caus lost $552,449 in specie last week, and lose more this week, 
as the receipts are less than what has been shipped since the 
statement was made up. Our imports are rather greater for last 
week, but since Ist January they are 20 millions less, as com- 
pared with 1859, while our exports, exclusive of specie alone 
from this port, are 14 millions more ; making a difference of 34 
millions in favor of 1860 over 1559. 

Foreign exchange is steady, without changeinrates. Belmont 
haz been a large seller of bills on France and Eagland, and is 
the greatest shipper of specie. 

The quotations are 

60 day bills on London 
Sight " ® 
60 day bills on Paris 

3 days’ sight 


Many millions of this useless coin are 


| oftheir recent advance, from a pressure to sell on the part of 


many of the speculators. 


railroad receipts, would naturally lead to an appreciation of the 
prices ofthe several railroad stocks, but the benefit to be de 
rived from the increased traffic was not waited for, but specula- 
tors stepped in and forced prices up to an extent that cannot 
permanently be maintained. Besides, the stocks speculated in 
were much below par, and with the exception of the New York 
Gentral, are not dividend-paying stocks, or expected to pay any, 
s0 are not good for public investment for the sake of income, 
Many of the roads have heavy floating debts which it will take 
years of ecoonomy to pay off. The speculators arc known to be 
parties who want to get the public to buy at the high prices— 
brought about artificially by the speculators, who then would 
work fora decline. The banks by their call loans stimulate this 
sort of game. 

The market will most likely be forced up again, on the faith 


| of the expected activity of railroad freights in the next two or 
| three months, the present decline being probably temporary. 
| Those parties who have realized, finding prices lower, will it is 
| expected combine again for another rise, to be followed uiti- 
Among the many causes of fires there is a new source of dan- | 


mately by a more thorough collapse. The market cannot rise 
always at the recent rate of advance, distancing all natural im- 
The regular investment stocks are firm. 
Security Fire Insurance Co, 

This Company, which a year ago adopted the participation 
plan of insurance, has made its first dividend on that principle, 
amounting to 27 per cent. on the earned premiums of all par- 
ticipating policies, for which scrip will be issued Ist October, 
This Company has also made a half-yearly stock dividend of 
434 per cent., payable on demand. 


Lorillard Insurance Co. 

This Company has joined the increasing number of those which 
have admitted policy-holders to a share in the profits. It also 
has increased its capital to $500,000, and heaceforward allows 
Gealers 75 per cent. of its net profits. 


Anchor Insurance Co. 

We have received a letter from a respectable party highly 
interested in this Company, who says that we were incorrect in 
stating that there are no buyers of the stock issued for old 
“ Ocean stock,” and that there are buyers at 10@1l5c. We are 
glad to hear it, as when we wrote that price could not be ob- 
tained for it. He says also that the stock representing the debts 
of the old “Ocean” is saleable at 40@50 per cent., instead of 
10@20 per cent., which was the highest we could hear of as 
being offered at the time we wrete. Those who want to sell had 
better apply to the Company for information before doing so. 


Dry Goods. 
Comparative Statement of the Imports of Foreign Dry Goods 
at the port of New York for the week, and since Jan. Ist: 
1860. 
$3,446,119 
* 3,577,806 


$3,139,138 
3,319,219 


78,762,550 69,436 365 
78,514,067 69,424,259 
The fal) trade has fairly opened, not, however, with any over- 
eagerness to buy, but with a staid, moderate demand. There 
seems no difficulty about prices. Desirable goods are taken 
readily at the prices asked. The city jobbers are buying with 


1858. 
«sense $2,663,916 
2,901,711 


Entered at the port........ 36,414,000 
Thrown on market. . 2 091 


[Ave. 16, 1860. 


LT 


waré and dali, and # fe yet ear’ 4 for Western buyers. 
French silks, pisin €res¢, goods, and merines, are in good 
demand, Pat delaines “e duit. Black silks are selling freely: 
apd the etock om hand is smell. British goode have sold 
well. Germs, and Freneh woolens are in better r@juest, and at 
steady prices, In domestic goods there have been considerable 
saleg, tepecially by the package houses. Boston and Philadel 
phia, as well as our city jobbers, have been the largest bayers: 
The Southern jobbers, however, all hang back. Western jobbers 
have been more active, All cotton fabrics are firm. a ra 
is Prints are very active, and at firm 
Sn ne eee. to yen o0 onal pallernl. Woolen goods 
generally are in more spirited activity. Fancy cassimeres are 
til the rage. Silk mixteres are in demand. American de- 
much reduced in stock already. 

The greatest merchandise is expected to com 
from the Western states, in addition 
neighboring Eastern states, and Ohio, 


S —s a . 
NEW YORK CATTLE MARKET. 


to our own state, the 








Heperted fer The Independent. 
Weronespay, Aug 15, 1860. 
TOTAL RECEIPTS OF CATTLE OF ALL KINDS FOR THE 
WEEK. 


According to the reports frem the several market-places in the 
eity, there have been received this week : 


Swine. 
4,045 


Sold at Bergen... 


Tutal 5,257 
Total last week .4,322 


4,045 

5,116 
Tnerease...... 935 ase 
Decrease...... «+s. 1,071 
Average number 

p. week Inst y’r 3,948 358 

BEEVES FROM DIFFERENT STATES. 

A. M. Allerton & Co., Proprietors of the Washington Drove 
Yards, 44th street, report the Cattle in Market from the follow- 
ing estates and Canada : 
GW WTR. 5. 0 ccce cose vececess 
Pennsylvania 


7,696 


STOCK BY RAILROADS, &c. 
They also report Beeves and other stock received by railroads, 
etc., as follows: 
Conveyance. Swine. 
Erie Railroad 1,098 958 
Hudson River Railroad .1,850 ace menial ---. 1,038 
Harlem Railroad. 45 20 we 658 -_" 
Camdenand Amboy R.R. 131 mae ree . 
Hudson River Boats 654 ove vlan é 288 
New Jersey Central R.R. 298 ooo 1,761 
4,078 302 658 4045 
PRICES OF BFEF CATTLE AT FORTY-FOURTH STREET. 
This week. Last week. 
PRRRATBR . 000+ cerccce Beeee Sees esetes None. 
First quality 
Second quality 
Third quality 


Average of all sales....... SPb~e iv is 
D. RK. Grant reports: 
PRICES OF SWINE, 
Dressed. 

None, 

. 
cicvevcecserg toOk " 
REMARKS ON BEEF CATTLE. 

The unusually large supply at Bergen Hill on Monday, and 
sales there of 970 head to New York butchers, with 4,078 hea: 
at Allerton’s to-day and yesterday, has very naturally depressed 
the market, and given to butchers the pewer of doing pretty 
much as they pleased— they often pleased to estimate the weight 
of a bullgck 50 to 75 pounds less than actual weight, and drovers 
aliowed them to do so. Many bullocks were sold at $23@830, a 
few at $18@$20, more at $30@$55. The market is fully half a 
cent lower than last week in the good grades, which are more 
plenty, and over half a cent on the common grades. The busi- 
ness was decidedly dull all day, and drovers thought it the 
hardest market of the season. We quote at 5@9\c., averag 
7 Xe 


Live. 


Prime corn-fed ., 00008 CO 6% 


MILCH COWS. 

The demand continues slight, and the quality of the receipts is 
generally common. But few sales over $15; generally from $40 
to #40. 

VAAL CALVES. 

The market is better--prime stock is selling at 644 to 7 eent« 
The supply is very moderate. We quote at 49 to H)¢ for « 
mon to prime. 

SWINE. 

The demand is not so active, and prices are lower. 

at C@6°,c. gross, and 74 @S8kc. dressed. 


SHEEP? AND LAMBS. 

Again the supply has been large. At Brownirg’s not so larg: 
since the first week in Sepember, 1859. The quality continues 
common ; very few prime or extra are received. Lambs are 
particulasly abundant, and almost as cheap as sheep. Tix 
average dressed weight of the lambe this week would not reach 
thirty pounds. Geod carcass mutton was sold all the week at as 
good prices as lamb—ranging from 5 to 8c , extra, 9c. Wequote 
at &@9. for prime lambs dressed, and 7@S8c.fordo.sheep. This 
morning the market was a tithe better, ami some sales were 
made at 25@50c. imprevement. 

R. H. Tiume reports sales of 1,688 head for $6 294 83, average 
@3 73 per head. 

James McCarty reports sales of 438 head at an average $3 41 
per bead. 

McGraw and O'Brian report sales of 93 sheep and lambs for 
$193 ; 109 do. for $279 37; 158 do for $526; 87 do for $341; 67 
do for $237 22; 241 do for $697 62; 115 do for $293 59; &3 do 
for $326 87 ; 80 do, $191 25; 70 do for $164 25 ; 208 4o for $580 
50 ; 101 do for $404; 138 do for $457 ; 112 do for $286 71; 61 do 
for $124 75; 197 do for $741 3; 199 do for $729. 

Hager & Miller report sales of 100 lambs for $262 50; 359 
sheep for $107 93; 199 do for $721 38; 100 lambs for $270 74; 
10 do for $46 ; 68 sheep for $263 50; 13 do for $65, Average, 
$3 18 per head. 

Thos. C. Larkins reports sales of 91 lambs for $342 15; 115 
sheep for $661 25; 87 Jambs for $27! 88; 25 do for $84 75; 110 
do for $288 75; 60 do for $187 56; 202 sheep for $708 37; 139 
lambs for $388, Average, $3 54 per head. 
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REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 


es 

This Review is written, and our Prices Current are corrected 
weekly by an experienced man, expressly for this journal, and 
may be reliedon as correct, 


We “uote 





Frown anp Megat,--The inquiry for Western and State Flour 
the past week has been fair, but the market has varied consi- 
derably. The advance in freights, and the abatement in t 
speculative shipping demand, has left the markettame. Now 
the purchases are based on legitimate orders for export, and 
prices of most kinds favor the buyer. The stock is large for 
the season, and the large arriv als in prospect induce holders to 
meet the demand freely. The surplts of the country is in e) 
cess of the wants of Europe, so that high prices this or next seas 
son do not appear probable, unless the crop in Great Britain 
should be injured this or next month—in that event, the average 
would be higher, provided we obtain vessels to freivht the same. 
This does not look probable. Family Extras are quite irregular, 
and in moderate demand, Canadian Flour has declined in sym 
pathy with Western brands, andis not plenty. The demand for 
this is confined to the home and Western trade. Southern Flonr 
has been in brisk demand, and with limited arrivals prices have 
improved, and tend upwards slightly, this owing to the falling 








| off in the receipts of new, whic!: is only temporary. 


Rye Fiour 
has been in fair demand, and is steady. Curn Meal is scarce, and 
in good request at improved prices. 

Graixn.—The demand for Wheat immediately subsequent to 
our last issue was quite active, and prices improved slightly ; 
since then, the demand has abated and the market has flactu- 


| ated, varying with the news from Eurqpe and the fluctuations 
The stock market on Saturday and Monday lost a good deal 


in freights. Vessels are by no means plenty, and the high rates 
of freight demanded, together with the advanced prices claimed, 


| have prevented many from executing their orders ; and spring 
The abundant crops to be reaped this year, and the increased | 





has been quite dull— generally held above the views of buyers. 
The stock is still ample— quite large for the season, and holders 
of New are disposed to sell on arrival. Shippers still give Old 
the preference, and Red Western is in request, and is better sus- 
tained than other kinds. Choice White Winter is in demand for 
milling, at very full prices. Rye has declined slightly, and has 
sold slowly at the abatement. We notice the first arrival of New. 
It brought 7&c. 
the close, with a light stock in store. Barley isstillscarce, The 
first New from this state has been exhibited this week, The 
quality of the winter good, but the spring is indifferent, Corn 
has fluctuated considerably, with Uberal arrivals and a fair 
demand for the home trade. The stock in store is very large. 
and the arrivals in prospect immensely large 
Prices show but little change sinco our last. 


for the season. 


less active, but holders are indifferent sellers short of 29:c. for 
shipping, and 4Cc. for New York bble. Crude is dull and heavy, 
with moderate sales at $2 75 per 280 ts. Common Rosin is 
plenty, and prices have further declined. Sales of 1,950 bbie. 
at $1 35 for 310 ths, afloat delivered. The medium and fine 
grades are also dull and heavy. Tar is in reduced stock, and is 
firm. The last sales of Washington were at $2 871% per bbi 
order in yard. 


in 


O1s.—Linseed hae ruled quiet but steady at 6€0@6lc. Crude 
Whale has continued in good request; the sales during the fort- 
night comprising some 30,000 bbis. at prices ranging from 46% 
to 57c. @ gallon, cash, for Dark and Prime quality, 
chiefly at 50c. and upward, and closing with a still 
upward tendency. Refined has been quite active also, and 
sales of seme 40,000 gallons have been effected at 564% @6lc.: 
chiefly at 60c. for Winter Bleached. Crude Sperm has becn 
sparingly dealt im till near the close, when a shipping demand 
set in, which took 4,000 bbls. of the market at $1 0 ® gallon, 
cash ; but subsequently, under the influence of a reduced stock, 
some hoklers.advanced the price of Prime to $1 60. Mann- 
factured is in fair request, and prices tend upward in sympathy 
with Crude. Other descriptions are rather quiet at steady 
rates. 

Provistons.—The inquiry the past week has been limited, and 
the market has fluctuated considerably. The inquiry has been 
in part for shipment to the West Indies and the British prov- 
inces, The local demand has been limited, but we have to note 
& good coastwise trade. The arrivals have been limited, and 
the stock is reduced. Prime is plenty, and at its present value 
ischeap. Clear and Prime Mess are scarce and wanted, Beef 
has ruled quiet, and the supply is ample, and the trade moderate, 
when its low value is considered, The arrivals are limited, 
Prime Mess Beef is in fair demand, but good is scarce, Beef 
Hams are plenty and quiet. Bacon is scarce and in request at 
9% @l0c. for ice-cured, and 11@13c. for smoked, ribbed, and 
clear. Cut Meats are very scarce at 9c. for shoulders, and 
11% @11%c. for hams, Butter has been in fair demand, and is 
firm. Cheese continues in request, and is firm. 

Woot.—A good inquiry has prevailed for Texas Wools, which 
have been arriving freely, and are in good supply at slightly re- 
duced rates for, common qualities ; other descriptions are in good 








| Feathers—Dvrr: 2 











Oats have been in fair demand, and are firm at | 


| Furs and 


; | Otter, North, pr. 4 00 
Nava. Storrs.— ®pirits Turpentine is in better supply and is | 4 





assortment, and are firm. California, however, le scares, bei 
large invuices of the new clip are known to be on the way, and 
may be expected soon. The transactions comprise 75,000 ts. 
Texas, at 22@28c. for unwashed, and 33@36c. for washed 
50,000 Bs. State and Western fleeces at 40@60c. a8 to ‘qualiy, 
the latter rate for choice; 18,000 lbs Lambs at 34@3 , and 50 
bales Mestiza on private terma. 


PRICES CURRENT. — 


CORRECTED FOR THE INDEPENDENT, 


_- 








a— 38 } 
a— 48 (|P. Cab. (direct).— 
a— 48 {Vera Cruz......— 
Adam’tine,City.— 16 @#—17 (Dry South .. 
Adam’tine, Star— 15 a— 15% ‘Calcutta Buff. ..— 
Coal—Dvurr: 24 ® ct. ad vai\Do. Kips, @ pee. 1 60 
Liv. Orr’l @ch’n— — a7 50 |Do. dry-salted.. 1 05 
Sidne —-— 2500 |Biack, dry 1 75 
Pictou —-— ¢€500 |[Heney—Dvry: 249% 
Anth’e B 2,000 B 400 a 5 00 jCuda, @ gal. 
Cecoa—Dvutr: 4 @ ct. ad yal/Cuba (in bond 
Marac’o in bd.B— 30 a—-— |Heps— 
Guayaquil inbd— 14 a— 15 |1855.East & Wt,— en om 
Para, in bond..— — a—— |1800,East& Wi— 4 «— 11 
St. Dom’o, in bd— — a— — |Horns—Durr: 4 @ ct. ad val. 
Coffee—Durr: 15 Pct. ad va)|@x, B. A, & RK. 

--600 a8 


65 a 

1 )— 57 «e — 

Duty: 15 @ ct. ad val 
3 


Java,white,@B— 17 a— 16%) G.&U..... 
none. Indigo—Dvrr: 
— 15 e— 15 \Bengal, BD... 
~~ 1 a— 15% |Madras..... 
..— Mya— 1% 
St. Dom’o,cash.— 13’,a— 14 (Caraccas 
Copper (Kurrer) — Dury: |(uatemala... 
Bolts and Brasiers’ 15 ; Pig.|Erem—Dourr: 24 @ ct. ad vai 
Bar, and Sheathing, rreez. Pir, Faglish and 
Sheath’g,new, @D— a— — | Scotch. Ptunm.32 50 a23 oO 
Sheath’g, old......19 21 |Bar.Frit.T.V.F.97 50 6100 00 
Bheath’g, yellow...20 a— — (Bar, Nor. NFK.— — 
Pig, Chile.........21 a— 21%|Bar, Fork Stps.— — 
Bolta. — a— 30 |Bar,Sw.orsixes.65 00 
Demestic Goeds— Bar, Am. rolled.80 00 
Sht’s bn. %& Pyd— 7 a— 7%'Bar, Eng. refi'd.51 OO 
Shirt’gs,bid....— 7 a— 7%4\Bar, Eng. com. .42 00 
* $8. L. do. 7 


4 {Sheet, Russia, Ist 
Shetsgs br, 4-4. 8° 4 qual, : 
Shetsgs br. 5-5. 9 a—10 Sheet, En. &Am.— 3 
© bi. 4-4... 7% 8% Lead—Dory: 
© bi. 5-4... \Galena 
Calicoes, oe. 
Calicoes, fancy 6% Bheet and Pive— — 
13 a— 27 
27 a— 65 
Checks, 4-4.... nom, Oak(S Lt. B B— 
Cot. Os. So. No.l1— 10Ka— 13 |Oak, middle....— 
Cot. Os. 80.No.2— 8ka— 10}¢ Oak, heavy 
nom. \Oak, dry hide..— 2 
\Oak, Ohio 9 
jOak, Sou. Light.— 
|}Oak, all weighte— 
Hemlock, light..— a~ 22 
Hemlock, mid..— 20 o— 22% 
Aloes ® 8 a— 16 |Hemlock,heavy.— 194%e— 21% 
Aloes Socotrine.— 30 a—45 |Hemlock, dam..— 17a— 19 
wee — 2Ma— 2%4\Hemiock, pr.de.— 12 a— 14 
Ant’y, reg. cash— 13°%4a— 1334|Lime—Dvrr: 10 ® ct. ad ya) 
Argois, refined. — 28 a— 35 (Rockland com..~ — 65 
Arrowroot Berm— 30 «— 40 .. Lump 
Arsenic, pow’r..— 34 | Lumber—Dcrr: 
Assafetida. ....— val. Product of N. Am. Oolo- 
Balsam Capivi.— nies FREE. Wholesale Prices 
Balsam Tolu.. Timber, W. P. @ 
Balsam Peru... cub, ft........— 12 @o— 143% 
Berries Pers. ... \Timber,oak,@c.f— 22 «— 32 
Berries Turk... a— 12%;Timber,Gl. We.— 3% @— 43 
Bi-Carb. Soda.. 75 a 3 8734\Timber, Geo. YP. 
Borax, refined..— 18%a— 1934) (by car)@ c.t.— 26 
Brimstone rll... 3i4a— 334 Eastern Spruce 
Brimstone flor. a— 4%| &Pine,byc’gol2 50 
Brimstone#tun _—- a— . 
Camphor cr @ B— — a— —_ |Timber,oakscant- 
Campbor ref....—46 a— 47%4|_ ling # M feet.40 00 
Cantharides....— 70 a— 723¢|TimberorBmsE .16 00 
Car. Ammonia.— — a— 16 |Geo’a Pine, wkd.30 00 
Cardamoms.... 1 12%a 120 lank, GP, un. .24 00 
Castor Oilin bis Pik& Kis. NR,cl.36 00 
gr Peer @ 1 07% \Plk& Bds.NR2q.26 00 
Castor @i1, E. I. 1 07454 1 10 |Boards, NR.box.17 00 
Chamomile, Fi.— 70 a— 75 |Bds. NR. infer..13 00 
Chlorate Pota..— 29 a— 31 |Pds.Alb.P&pee.— 17 
Cochinea! Hs... 95 42110 |Bds, cityworked— 23 
Cochineal Mex.— 92 sa— % pees. city worked, 
Copperas Am.. IXya— 1%;| nar.clr.p’tion.— 2% 
|Plank,Alb. Pine— 22 
\Plank, citywkd.— 28 
5%a-— 6% |Plank,Alb.Spre.— 18 
Epsom Salts 23¢|Pik.citySp.wkd.— 22 
Gamboge. .... 2 iShingles, @ bch. 2 50 
G’m Arabic sorts— 10°; IDo.Shaved,@® bal. 
G’m Arabic pk’d— 25 | ¢ M. 20 
Gum Benzoin..— 
Gum Cowtie....— 
Gum Myrh, E. l.— —?2 qu. @ 
Gum Myrh, Ty.-—- 2 Do.Ced.3ft 2dqu.30 60 
Gum Trag. st.. iDo.Cypress, 3f.19 00 
Gum Trag. fi...- |Laths, E. @ M. .— 
Hyd. Pota. En Staves, WOpipe 40 
& Fr.........265 63 *  WO.bhd.35 
Ipecacuanha Br j 05 8 WO, bbi.25 ad 00 
Jaiap.. re * Ro, hhd.— ab0 60 
Lac Dye.. — Heading, WO...72 ee aie 
Licorice Paste. .- ‘Molasses—Dvry: 24% ct. ad» 
Madder Dutch. .— » JN. Orleans -47 o— 
Madder Fr 7 214 |Porto Rico 32 a— 40 
Manna =_ sinall |Cuba Muscov...— 24 a— % 
flake... . — B |frinidad, Caba.— 25 a— 33 
Manna __silarge Card. etc. sweet— 20 a— 22% 
flake...... . |Naile—Dvrr: 24 @® ct. ad val 
Nutg’ils b], Alep— 25 26 jCut, ddaid B® 34a— 3% 
Oil Bergamot.. 275 a3 75 he r’ght,Amer’n.— 14 o— 18 
Oil Cassia...... Ov a4 12\|Naval “Stores—Dorr: 8 and 
Oil Lemon..... 220 a275 |_ 15 ®@ct. ad Val (ane case) 
Oil Peppermint 175 a— — (Turpentine, S’ftN 
Oil Orange..... 200 @ 2 123%%|_ Co’ty, @ 280, 275 a— 
Opium Turkey. 5 25 5 60 |Turp. Wilming’n 275 a 
Oxalic Acid ¥ B— Tar, do. @ bbl.. 2 87 %e 
Phosphorus _ \Pitch séae @175 
Pruss. Potash..— 3 }Resin, com. old. 135 a— — 
Quicksilver ....— |De. wh. @280B.. 250 a 5 00 
Rhubarb Chi...— jSpirits Turp....— 39Ma— 4) 
Saleratus cash.— \Oile—Dury: Palm 4; Olive 2 
Sal Ammoniac.— | Linseed, Sperm, (foreign fisher 
Sal Soda.... —_ ies,) and Whale or other Fish 
Sarsa’rilla Hon.— 2 , |. (foreign,) 15 ®@ ct. ad val 
Sarsa’rilla Mex— Flor. 30 fi —— @ 
Senna E. I ~ - 114g )Vlive,12b.b.&bx 3: 4: 
1 


a 63 
|Leather—(Sole)—Dvry : lép. 
t. ad val. 


bEtbudadel 


a— #0 
a— 31 
eo 30 
a— 30 
o— #0 
@— 27 
DB @— 38 
Drugs and Dyes— 
Alcohol @ gal..— 42 


o— 33 


al4 30 
Yard Selling Priceg 


bidet int 


Crem Tar @ B..— 35 a— — 
Cubebs E. L.....— 50 
Cutch..... ; — 


a20 0 
@a175 
an5 
ams wo 





Senna Alex _ 


ct rie 5 iLinseed, Eng 
Sugar Lead |Whale ve J 
Sulph Quin " Ref. Winter — 
Tartaric Acid " Ref. Spring — - 
Verdigris erm, crude... a 
Vitriol Blue Winter, unbl 1 52)ga 
‘ Bieached, 1 a 
L. Geese, ¥ B..— - sleph. ref. bi’ch.— a 
Tennessee..... — 44 a— 47 ard OU, 3.&W.— ¢ a 
Fish—Dvrr: 15 ® ct. ad val ted Disd —— s 
Dry Cod, @ cwt. 350 a 4 37%¢/Kerosene, il'g..— — o— & 
175 Oil-Cake—Prrr: 15 ® ct. ad 
3 Thin,ob.c. 8 tun.30 00 431 50 
25 «al6 62% Thick, round...28 00 429 00 
Mack,No.1, Hal.- a— — |Provisionus—Dcrr : Cheese 24; 
Mack, No. 2, M.13 (4 _ all others 15 ® ot. ad val 
Mack,No. 3, M.1. 8 90 Beef, Ms.cp.@bl 475 a 6 00 
Mackerel, No.3. 6 37% ° a6 
Salm’n,Pic. Nor.16 
Sal. Pic. # tce..22 
Shad, Ct., No.1, 
# bf. bbl... 
Shad, Ct., No, 2.— 
Shad,Sou. ? bbl.— 
Herring, Pick’d. 2 2 i 4. 
Herr’g, 8c. ® bx.— : i dear 20 25 
Herring, No. 1..— 18 29 |Lard, OPinb.@®— 134a— 
Flax—Dvrr : 15 ® ct. jfiams, Pickled.— 11 6— 
American, # B..— — |Shouiders, Pkid.— 9 «— 
15\Beef Hams in 
Pickle, @ bbi.10 60 15 
4490 (Beef, Smkd, BB— 104e— 
40 |Batter, Oran. co,-- 20 «— 
| * St. fairtopr.— 4 @— Is 
} © Ohio........— 32 @= }5 
iCheese —_— F om i} 
|Rice—Dvrr ; 15 ®ct. ad val 
jOrd.tofr. @cwt 450 a 4 f2¥ 
Good toprime... 475 @ 4 87% 
Salt—Dvry: 15 @ ct. ad va! 
i\Turk’s ls. @ bu.— — @— 2 
iSt. Martin’s....— — g— — 
|L’pool,Gr.@sack— — a— 95 
: + J. o—— a1 & 
hton’s 175 a— 
\Seeda—Dcttr: Farr 
Clover, @® B....— 8 a— &% 
» Btce.—— « - 
-fough 1 60 ai 62% 
Dorr: 24 ® et. ad va 
9 80 Dr'pé& Bek(c) PB —— g— 6% 
® Punch.17 75 e— — |Buck comp. (do)—- — « 7s 
Frait—Dvry : Not D’d, 30: Dry|S@"p—Dorr : 32 ® ct. ad val 
F.,8 @ ct. ad val iNew York, @B— 5 a— 8 
Rais.Sn.% ’ck.— — a— — iCastile .........— 9Xe—- 10 
Rais. bch. &bx. 270 «2 |Spelter (Zrxx)—Dvrr: inPigs, 
Cur’nts. Zte.% B— 5%| Bars, and Pilates, 4; Shee’ 
19% | piates, WB, bres — § 
11%/Spices—Durr: 4 and 13 # c% 
7 | e@dval 


i 


Prime, Ctry 4 00 
Prime, City 4 37 


i 
Dorr: 


Superfine, No.2. 
State Superfine. 
State, ex. br... 
West, mix’d, do. 
Mich.& In.st.do 
Ohio Superfine . 
Ohio ex. bds.... 
Genesee, do 
Canada, Sup... 
Canada, ex 
Brandywine... 
Georvewown .... 5 5 
Petersburg City 
Rich. County... 
Alexandria..... 
Balt. Keowardst. 
Rye Flour ..... 
Corn Meal, J’y.. 3 
* Brandywine 3 
. 
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Shane eaenkaaeaneanee 


© Bic.ss... ! 
® Shelled... 17 | Cassianimte, $R— 23 
Skins—Derr: 6 Ginger, Kave.. 
and 15 Pct. for undressed and Mace... 
dressed. | Nutmeg 
Beaver,pcht.PB 1 60 
* North, @ pee.— — 
* Southera....— 75 
" Western..... 1 00 


ea 
| ome 


Derr 
, BD. 
Southern, 2 50 
Red Fox, North.— 
Raccoen, South.— 25 
* West’n com.— 
© Detroit.....— ¢ 
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